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cities, castles and isles of them found, which they can subdue, 
occupy and possesse, as onr vassals, and lieutenants, getting 
vnto vs the rule, title, and iurisdiction of the same villages, 
lownes, castles, & firme land so found. Yet so that the afore- 
sayd lohn, and his sonnes and heires, and iheir deputies, be 
holden and bouiiden of all the fiuits, profits, gaines, and com- 
modities growing of such nauigation, for euery their voyage, as 
often as they shall atriue at our port of Bristoll (at the which 
port they shall be bound and holden onely to arriue) all maner 
of necessary costs and charges by them made, being deducted, 
to pay vnto vs in wares or money the fift part of ihe capitall 
gaine so gotten. We giuing and granting vnto them and to 
iheir heires and deputies, that they shall be free from all paying 
of customes of all and singular such merchandize as they shall 
bring with them from those places so newly found. And more- 
ouer. we haue giuen and granted to them, their heires and depu- 
ties, that all the firme lands, isles, villages, townes. castles and 
places whatsoeuer they be that they shall chance to finde, may 
not of any pther of our subiects be frequented or visited without 
the licence of the aforesayd lohn and his sonnes. and their 
deputies, vnder paine of forfeiture aswell of their shippes as of 
all and singuler goods of all them that shall presume to saile to 
those places so found. Willing, and most sttaightly command- 
ing all and singuler our subiects aswell on land as on sea, to 
giue good assistance to the aforesayd fohn and his sonnes and 
deputies, and that as well in arming and furnishing iheir ships 
or vessels, as in prouision of food, and in buying of victuals for 
their money, and all other things by Ihem to be prouided neces- 
sary for the sayd nauigation, they do giue them all their helpe 
and fauour. In witnesse whereof we haue caused to be made 
these our Letters patents. Witnesse our selfe at Westminster 
the lift day of March, in the eieuenlh yeere of our reigne. 

Billa signata anno 13 Henrici septimi. 

THe king vpon the third day of February, in the 13 yeere of 
his reigne, gaue licence to lohn Cabot to take sixe English ships 
in any hauen or hauens of the realme of England, being of the 
burden of 200 tunnes, or vnder, with all necessary furniture, 
and to take also into the said ships all such masters, mariners, 
and subiects of the king as willingly will go with him, &c. 

An extract taken out of the map of Sebastian Cabot, cut by 
Clement Adams, concerning his discouery of the West 
Indies, which is to be scene in her Maiesties priuie gal- 
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lerie at Westminster, and in many other ancient mer- 
chants houses. 

IN the yeere of our Lord 1497 lohn Cabot a Venetian, and 
his Sonne Sebastian (with an English fleet set out from Bristoll) 
discoured that land which no man before that time had attempted, 
on the 24 of June, about fiue of the clocke early in the morning. 
This land he called Prima vista, that is to say. First scene, 
because as I suppose it was that part whereof they had the 
first sight from sea. That Island which lieth out before the 
land, he called the Island of S. lohn vpon this occasion, as I 
thinke, because it was discouered vpon the day of lohn the 
Baptist. The inhabitants of this Island vse to weare beasts 
skinnes, and haue them in as great estimation as we haue our 
finest garments. In their warres they vse bowes, arrowes, pikes, 
darts, woodden clubs, and slings. The soile is barren in some 
places, & yeeldeth little fruit, but it is full of white beares, and 
stagges farre greater than ours. It yeeldeth plenty of fish, and 
those very great, as scales, and those which commonly we call 
salmons : there are soles also aboue a yard in length : but 
especially there is great abundance of that kinde of fish which 
the Sauages call baccalaos. In the same Island also there 
breed hauks, but they are so blacke that they are very like to 
rauens, as also their partridges, and egles, which are in like sort 
blacke. 

A discourse of Sebastian Cabot touching his discouery of 
part of the West India out of England in the time of 
king Henry the seuenth, vsed to Galeacius Butrigarius 
the Popes Legate in Spaine, and reported by the sayd 
Legate in this sort. . 

DOe you not vnderstand sayd he (speaking to certaine 
Gentlemen of Venice) how to passe to India toward the North- 
west, as did of late a citizen of Venice, so valiant a man, and so 
well practised in all things pertaining to nauigations, and the 
science of Cosmographie, that at this present he hath not his 
like in Spaine, insomuch that for his vertues he is preferred 
aboue all other pilots that saile to the West Indies, who may 
not passe thither without his licence, and is therefore called 
Piloto mayor, that is, the grand Pilot. And when we sayd that 
we knew him not, he proceeded, saying, that being certaine 
yeres in the city of Siuil, and desirous to haue some knowledge 
of the nauigations of the Spanyards, it was tolde him that there 
was in the city a valiant man, a Venetian borne named Sebastian 
Cabot, who had the charge of those things, being an expert 



man in that science, and one that coulde make Gardes for the 
Sea with his owne hand, and by this report, seeking his acquaint- 
ance, hee found him a very gentle person, who intertained him 
friendly, and shewed him many things, and among other a large 
Mappe of the world, with certaine particuler Nauigations, as 
well of the Portugals, as of the Spaniards, and that he spake 
further vnto him to this effect. 

When my father departed from Venice many yeeres since to 
dwell in England, to follow the trade of marchandises, hee tooke 
mee with him to the citie of London, while I was very yong, yet 
hauing neuerthelesse some knowledge of letters of humanilie, 
and of the Sphere. And when my father died in that time when 
newes were brought that Don Christopher Colonus Genuese 
had discouered the coasts of India, whereof was great talke in 
all the Gourt of king Henry the 7. who then raigned, insomuch 
that all men with great admiration affirmed it to be a thing more 
diuine than humane, to saile by the West into the East where 
spices growe, by a way that was neuer knowen before, by this 
fame and report there increased in my heart a great flame of 
desire to attempt some notable thing. And vnderstanding by 
reason of the Sphere, that if I should saile by way of the North- 
west, I should by a shorter tract come into India, I thereupon 
caused the King to be aduertised of my deuise, who imme- 
diately commanded two Caruels to bee furnished with all things 
appertayning to the voyage, which was as farre as I remember in 
the yeere 1496. in the beginning of Sommer. I began therefore 
to saile toward the Northwest, not thinking to finde any other 
land than that of Cathay, & from thence to turne toward India, 
but after certaine dayes I found that the land ranne towards the 
North, which was to mee a great displeasure. Neuerthelesse, 
sayling along by the coast to see if I could finde any gulfe that 
turned, I found the lande still continent to the 56. degree vnder 
our Pole. And seeing that there the coast turned toward the 
East, despairing to finde the passage, I turned backe againe, 
and sailed downe by the coast of that land toward the Equinoc- 
tial (euer with intent to finde the saide passage to India) and 
came to that part of this firme lande which is nowe called Florida, 
where my victuals failing, I departed from thence and returned 
into England, where I found great tumults among the people, 
and preparation for warres in Scotland : by reason whereof 
there was no more consideration had to this voyage. 

Whereupon I went into Spaine to the Gatholique king, and 
Queene Elizabeth, which being aduertised what I had done, 
intertained me, and at their charges furnished certaine ships, 
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wherewiih they caused me to saile to discouer the coastes of 
Brazile, where I found an exceeding great and large riuer named 
at this present Rio de la plata, that is, the riuer of siluer, into 
the which I sailed and followed it into the firme land, more 
than sixe score leagues, finding it euery where very faire, and 
inhabited with infinite people, which with admiration came 
running dayly to our ships. Into this Riuer runne so many 
other riuers, that it is in maner incredible. 

After this I made many other voyages, which I nowe pretermit, 
and waxing olde, I giue myselfe to rest from such trauels, be- 
cause there are nowe many yong and luslJe Pilots and Mariners 
of good experience, by whose forwardnease I doe reioyce in the 
fruit of my labours, and rest with the charge of this office, as 
you see. 

The foresaide Baptista Ramusius in his preface to tin 
thirde volume of the Nauigalions, writeth thus of Seba; 
tian Cabot. 

IN the latter part of this volume are put certaine relations of 
lohn de Vararzana, Florentine, and of a great captaine a 
Frenchman, and the two voyages of laciues Cartier, a Briton, 
who sailed vnto the land situate in 50. degrees of latitude to the 
North, which is called New France, which landes hitherto are 
not thoroughly knowen, whether they doe ioyne with the firme 
lande of Florida and Nona Hispania, or whether they bee sepa- 
rated and diulded all by the Sea as Hands : and whether that 
by that way one may goe by Sea vnto the country of Cathaia. 
As many yeeres past it was written vnto mee by Sebastian 
Cabota our Countrey man a Venetian, a man of great expe- 
rience, and very rare in the art of Nauigation, and the knowledge 
of Cosmographie, who sailed along and beyond this lande of 
New France, at the charges of King Henry the seuenth king of 
England : and he aduertised mee, that hauing sailed a long time 
West and by North, beyond those Hands vnto the Latitude of 67. 
degrees and an halfe, vnder the North pole, and at the 11 day 
of lune finding still the open Sea without any maner of impedi- 
ment, he thought verily by that way to haue passed on still the 
way to Cathaia, which is in the East, and would haue done it, if 
the mutinie of ihe shipmaster and Mariners had not hindered 
him and made him lo returoe homewards from that place. But 
it seemeth that God doeth yet still reserue this great enterprise 
for some great prince lo discouer this voyage of Cathaia by this 
way, which for the bringing of the Spiceries from India into 
Europe, were the most easy and sborlesl of all other way eg >j 



hitherto found out. And surely this enterprise would be the 
most glorious, and of most importance of all other that can be 
imagined to make his name great, and fame immortall, to all 
ages to come, farre more then can be done by any of all these 
great troubles and warres which dayly are used in Europe 
among the miserable Christian people. 

Another testimonie of the voyage of Sebastian Cabot to the 
West and Northwest, taken out of the sixt Chapter of 
the third Decade of Peter Martyr of Angleria. 

THese North Seas haue bene searched by one Sebastian 
Cabot, a Venetian borne, whom being yet but in maner an 
infant, his parents carried with them into England, hauing 
occasion to resort thither for trade of marchandise, as is the 
maner of the Venetians to leaue no part of the world vnsearched 
to obtaine riches. Hee therefore furnished two ships in Eng- 
land at his owne charges, and first with 300 men directed his 
course so farre towards the North pole, that euen in the moneth 
of luly he found monstrous heapes of ice swimming on the sea, 
and in maner continuall day light, yet saw he the land in that 
tract free from ice, which had bene molten by the heat of the 
Sunne. Thus seeing such heapes of yce before him, hee was 
enforced to turne his sailes and follow the West, so coasting still 
by the shore, that hee was thereby brought so farre into the 
South, by reason of the land bending so much Southwards, that 
it was there almost equal in latitude, with the sea Fretum Her- 
culeum, hauing the Northpole eleuate in maner in the sarhe 
degree. He sailed likewise in this tract so farre towards the 
West, that hee had the Island of Cuba on his left hand, in maner 
in the same degree of longitude. As hee traueiled by the 
coastes of this great land, (which he named Baccalaos) he saith 
that hee found the like course of the waters toward the West, but 
the same to runne more softly and gently than the swift waters 
which the Spaniards found in their Nauigations Southwards. 
Wherefore it is not onely more like to be true, but ought also of 
necessitie to be concluded that betweene both the lands hitherto 
vnknowen, there should be certaine great open places whereby 
the waters should thus continually passe from the East vnto the 
West : which waters I suppose to be driuen about the globe of 
the earth by the uncessant mouing and impulsion of the heauens, 
and not to bee swallowed vp and cast vp againe by the breath- 
ing of Demogorgon, as some haue imagined, because they see 
the seas by increase and decrease to ebbe and flowe. Sebastian 
Cabot himselfe named those lands Baccalaos, because that in 



the Seas thereabout hee found so great multitudes of certaine 
bigge fishes much like vnto Tunies, (which the inhabitants call 
Baccalaos) that they sometimes stayed his shippes. He found 
also the people of those regions couered with beastes skinnes, 
yet not without the vse of reason. He also saieth there is great 
plentie of Beares in those regions which vse to eate fish : for 
plunging themselves in y^ water, where they perceiue a multi- 
tude of these fishes to lie, they fasten their clawes in their 
scales, and so draw them to land and eate them, so (as he saith) 
the Beares being thus satisfied with fish, are not noisome to 
men. Hee declareth further, that in many places of these 
Regions he saw great plentie of Copper among the inhabitants. 
Cabot is my very friend, whom I vse familiarly, and delight to 
haue him sometimes keepe mee company in mine owne house. 
For being called out of England by the commandement of the 
Catholique King of Castile, after the death of King Henry the 
seuenth of that name King of England, he was made one of our 
council and Assistants, as touching the affaires of the new 
Indies, looking for ships dayly to be furnished for him to dis- 
couer this hid secret of Nature. 

The testimonie of Francis Lopez de Gomara a Spaniard, in 
the fourth Chapter of the second Booke of his generall 
history of the West Indies concerning the first discouerie 
of a great part of the West Indies, to wit, from 58. to 38. 
degrees of latitude, by Sebastian Cabota out of England. 

HE which brought most certaine newes of the countrey & 
people of Bacoalaos, saith Gomara, was Sebastian Cabote a 
Venetian, which rigged vp two ships at the cost of K. Henry 
the 7. of England, hauing great desire to traffique for the spices 
as the Portingals did. He carried with him 300. men, and 
tooke the way towards Island from beyond the Cape of La- 
brador, vntill he found himselfe in 58. degrees and better. He 
made relation that in the Inoneth of luly it was so cold, and the 
ice so great, that hee durst not passe any further : that the 
days were very long, in a maner without any night, and for that 
short night that they had, it was very cleare. Cabot feeling the 
cold, turned towards the West, refreshing himselfe at Baccalaos : 
and afterwards he sayled along the coast vnto 38. degrees, and 
from thence he shaped his course to returne into England. 

A note of Sebastian Cabots first discouerie of part of the 
Indies taken out of the latter part of Robert Fabians 
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Chronicle^not hitherto printed, which is in the custodie 
of M. lohn Stow a diligent preseruer of Antiquities. 

IN the 13. yeere of K. Henry the 7. (by meanes of one lohn 
Cabot a Venetian which made himselfe very expert and cunning 
in knowledge of the circuit of the world and Hands of the same, 
as by a Sea card and other demonstrations reasonable he 
shewed) the King caused to man and victual! a ship at Bristow, 
to search for an Island, which he said hee knew well was rich, 
and replenished with great commodities: Which shippe thus 
manned and victualled at the kings cost, diuers Marchants of 
London ventured in her small stocks, being in her as chiefe 
patron the said Venetian. And in the company of the said 
ship, sailed also out of Bristow three or foure small ships fraught 
with sleight and grosse marchandizes, as course cloth, caps, 
laces, points & other trifles. And so departed from Bristow in 
the beginning of May, of whom in this Maiors time returned no 
tidings. 

Of three Sauages which Cabot brought home and presented 
vnto the King in the foureteenth yere of his reigne, men- 
tioned by the foresaid Robert Fabian. 

THis yeere also were brought vnto the king three men taken 
in the Newfound Island that before I spake of, in William Pur- 
chas time being Maior : These were clothed in beasts skins, &: 
did eate raw flesh, and spake such speach that no man could 
vnderstand them, and in their demeanour like to bruite beastes, 
whom the King kept a time after. Of the which vpon two 
yeeres after, I saw two apparelled after the maner of English- 
men in Westminster pallace, which that time i could not dis- 
cerne from Englishmen, til I was learned what they were, but 
as for speach, I heard none of them vtter one word. 

A briefe extract concerning the discouerie of Newfound- 
land, taken out of the booke of M. Robert Thorne, to 
Doctor Leigh, &c. 

I Reason, that as some sicknesses are hereditarie, so this 
inclination or desire of this discouery I inherited from my 
father, which with another marchant of Bristol named Hugh 
Eliot, were the discouerers of the Newfound-lands ; of the which 
there is no doubt (as nowe plainely appeareth) if the mariners 
would then haue bene ruled, and followed their Pilots minde, 
but the lands of the West Indies, from whence all the golde 
Cometh, had bene ours ; for all is one coast as by the Card 
appeareth, and is aforesaid. 



The large pension granted by K. Edward the 6. to Sebas- 
tian Cabota, constituting him grand Pilot of England. 

EDward the sixt by the grace of God, King of England, 
France and Ireland, defender of the faith, to all Christian 
people to whom these presents shall come, sendeth greeting. 
Know yee that we, in consideration of the good and acceptable 
seruice done, and to be done, vnto vs by our beloued seruant 
Sebastian Cabota, of our speciall grace, certaine knowledge, 
meere motion, and by the aduice and counsel of our most 
honourable vncle Edward duke of Somerset gouernour of our 
persop, and Protector of our kingdomes, dominions, and sub- 
iects, and of the rest of our Counsaile, haue giuen & granted, 
and by these presents do giue and graunt to the said Sebastian 
Cabota, a certaine annuilie, or yerely reuenue of one hundreth, 
three-score & sixe pounds, thirteene shillings foure pence ster- 
ling, to haue, enioy, and yerely receiue the aforesaid annuitie, 
or yerely reuenue, to the foresaid Sebastian Cabota during his 
natural life, out of our Treasurie at the receit -of our Exchequer 
at Westminster, at the hands of our Treasurers & paymasters, 
there remayning for the time being, at the feasts of the Annun- 
tiation of the blessed Virgin Mary, the Natiuitie of S. lohn 
Baptist, S. Michael y^ Archangel, & the Natiuitie of our Lord, 
to be paid by equal portions. 

And further, of our more speciall grace, and by the aduise 
and consent aforesaide wee doe giue, and by these presents doe 
graunt vnto the aforesaide Sebastian Cabota, so many, and so 
great summes of money as the saide annuitie or yeerely reuenue 
of an hundreth, three-score and sixe pounds, thirteene shillings 
4. pence, doeth amount and rise vnto from the feast of S. 
Michael the Archangel last past vnto this present time, to be 
had and receiued by the aforesaid Sebastian Cabota, and his 
assignees out of our aforesaid Treasurie, at the handes of our 
aforesaide Treasurers, and officers of our Exchequer of our free 
gift without accompt, or any thing else therefore to be yeelded, 
payed, or made, to vs, our heires or successours, forasmuch as 
herein expresse mention is made to the contrary. 

In witnesse whereof we haue caused these our Letters to be 
made patents : Witnesse the King at Westminster the sixt day 
of lanuarie, in the second yeere of his raigne. The yeere of 
our Lord 1548. 
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" Sometimes in Wagner's musical dramas the introduction of a few 
notes from some leading melody foretells the inevitable catastrophe 
toward which the action is moving, as when in Lohengrin's bridal 
chamber the well-known sound of the distant Grail motive steals 
suddenly upon the ear, and the heart of the rapt listener is smitten 
with a sense of impending doom. So in the drama of maritime dis- 
covery, as glimpses of new worlds were beginning to reward the en- 
terprising crowns of Spain and Portugal, for a moment there came 
from the North a few brief notes fraught with ominous portent. The 
power for whom destiny had reserved the world empire of which 
these Southern nations — so noble in aim, so mistaken in policy — 
were dreaming stretched forth her hand in quiet disregard of papal 
bulls, and laid it upon the western shore of the ocean. It was only 
for a moment, and long years were to pass before the consequences 
were developed. But in truth the first fateful note that heralded the 
coming English supremacy was sounded when John Cabot's tiny 
craft sailed out from the Bristol channel on a bright May morning of 
1497." — John Fiske, The Discovery of America, 

The slight contemporary mention, which is all that we have of the 
voyages of the Cabots in 1497 and 1498, does not enable us to deter- 
mine with precision the parts of the North American coast that were 
visited. We know that a chart of the first voyage was made ; for both 
the Spanish envoys, Puebla and Ayala, writing between August 24, 
1497, and July 25, 1498, mentioned having seen such a chart, and 
from an inspection of it they concluded that the distance run did not 
exceed 400 leagues. The Venetian merchant, Pasqualigo, gave the 
distance more correctly as 700 leagues, and added that Cabot fol- 
lowed the coast of the " territory of the Grand Khan " for 300 
leagues, and in returning saw two islands to starboard. An early 
tradition fixed upon the coast of Labrador as the region first visited, 
and until lately this has been the prevailing opinion. 

The chart seen by the Spanish ministers in London is unfortu- 
nately lost. But a map engraved in Germany or Flanders in 1544 or 
later, and said to be after a drawing by Sebastian Cabot, has at the 
north of what we call the island of Cape Breton the legend ^^ prima 
tierra vista^^ i.e. ^*' first land seen *'y and in this connection there is a 
marginal inscription, Spanish and Latin, saying, "This country was 
discovered by John Cabot, a Venetian, and Sebastian Cabot, his 
son, in the year of our Saviour Jesus Christ m. cccc. xciiii * on the 
24th day of June in the* morning, which country they called prima 
tierra vista^ and a large island near by they named St. John because 
they discovered it on the same day." Starting from this information, 
it has been supposed that the navigators, passing this St. John, which 
we call Prince Edward Island, coasted around the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and passed out through the Strait of Belle Isle. The two 
islands seen on the starboard would then be points on the northern 

♦This date is wrong. The first two letters after xc should be joined together at the 
bottom, making a v. 






coast of Newfoundland, and a considerable p;trt of Pasqualigo's 300 
leagues of coasting would Ihus be accounted for. But inasmuch as 
the " jMatthew " had returned to Bristol by the first of August, it may 
be doubted whether so long a route could have been traversed within 
tive weeks. 

If we could be sure that the map of 1544 in its present shape and 
with all its legends emanated from Sebastian Cabot, and was drawn 
with the aid of charts made at the time of discovery, its authority 
would be very high indeed. But there are some reasons for sup- 
posing it to have been amended or "touched up"bythe Engraver: 
and it is evidently compiled from charts made later than 1536! for it 
shows the results of Jacques Cartier's explorations in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Its statement as to the first landfol! is, moreover, in con- 
flict with the testimony of the merchant Robert Thorne. of Bristol, In 
1527, and with that of two maps made at Seville in 1527 and 1529, 
according to which tlie "prima iierra vista '' was somewhere oo the 
coast of Labrador. It must be remembered, too, that John Cabot 
was instructed lo lake northerly and westerly courses, not southerly; 
and an important despatch from Raimondo de Soncino, in London, to 
the Duke of Milan, dated December iS, 1497, describes his course in 
accordance with these instructions. It is perfectly definite and 
altogether probable. According lo this account Cabot sailed from 
Bristol in a small ship, manned by eighteen persons, and, having 
cleared the western shores of Ireland, turned northward, after a few 
days headed for Asia, and stood mainly west till he reached ''Terra 
Firma." where he planted the royal standard, and forthwith returned 
lo England. In other words, he followed the common custom in 
those days of first running to a chosen parallel, and then following 
that parallel to the point of destination. Such a course could hardly 
have landed him anywhere save on the coast of Labrador. Supposing 
his return voyage simply to have reversed this course, running south- 
easterly to the latilude of the English channel and then sailrne due 
east, he may easily have coasted 300 leagues with land to starboard 
before finally bearing away from Cape Race, This view is in har- 
mony with the fact that on the desolate coasts passed he saw no 
Indians or other human beings. He noticed the abundance of cod- 
fish, however. In the waters about Newfoundland, and declared that 
the English would no longer need lo go lo Iceland for their fish. Our 
informant adds that Master John, being foreign-born and poor, would 
have been set down as a liar, had not his crew, who were mostiy 
Bristol men, confirmed everything he said. — Fiske. 



John Cabot, like Columbus a native of Genoa, moved to England 

his family from Venice, which had been his home for fifteen years, about 
1490, and settled at Bristol. He may have been among those who wi 
influenced at thai time by the arguments of Bartholomew Columbus. I. 
cited by the news of the E.r;t voyage of Colnmbue, he sailed from liristo) 
with a crew of eighteen men. probably accompanied by his son Sebasiji * 
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from the following list of the subjects of the first seventeen numbers, which 
are now ready. 

No. 1. The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles of 
Confederation. 3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington's 
Farewell Address. 5* Magna Charta. 6. Vane's "Healing Question.** 
7. Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut, 1638. 9. Franklin's Plan of Union, 1754. 10. Washington's 
Inaugurals. 11. Lincoln's Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 
12. The Federalist, Nos. i and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 14. The 
Constitution of Ohio.* 15. Washington's Circular Letter to the Govern- 
ors of the States, 1783. 17. Washington's Letter to Benjamin Harrison, 
1784. 

The Directors of the Old South Studies in History and Politics have 
also published a Manual of the Constitution of the United States, with 
bibliographical and historical notes and outlines for study, by Edwin D. 
Mead. This manual is published for the use of schools and of such clubs, 
classes and individual students as may wish to make a careful study of the 
Constitution and its history. Our societies of young men and women enter- 
ing upon historical and political studies can do nothing better to begin with 
than to make themselves thoroughly familiar with the Constitution. It is 
especially with such societies in view that the table of topics for study, which 
follows the very full bibliographical notes in this manual, has been prepared. 
A copy of the manual will be sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents ; one hundred copies, fifteen dollars. Address Directors of Old South 
Studies y Old South Meeting House. 

* Double number, price ten cents. 

Old South Meeting House y 
Boston, i88g. 
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EVEfiTH SERIES, i33-,. No, 

Verrazzano's 
Voyage. 



CAPTAIN JOHN DE VERRAZZANO TO HIS MOST SERENH 
MAJESTY, THE KING OF FRANCE, WRITES: 

Since the tempests which we encountered on the northei 
coasts, I have not written to your most Serene and Christiai 
Majesty concerning the four ships sent out by your orders on 
the ocean to discover new lands, because I thought you must 
have been before apprized of all that had happened to us — that 
we had been compelled by the impetuous violence of the winds 
to put into Britany in distress with only the two ships Normandy 
and Dolphin ; and that after having repaired these ships, we 
made a cruise in them, well armed, along the coast of Spain, 
as your Majesty must have heard, and also of our new plan of 
continuing our begun voyage with the Dolphin alone ; from this 
voyage being now returned, I proceed to give your Majesty an 
account of our discoveries. 

On the 17th of last January we set sail from a desolate rock 
near the island of Madeira, belonging to his most Serene Ma- 
jesty, the King of Portugal, witli fifty men, having provisions 
sufUcient for eight months, arms and oilier warlike munition and 
naval stores. Sailing westward with a light and pleasant east- 
erly breeze, in twenty-five days we ran eight hundred leagues. 
On the 34th of February we encountered as violent a hurricane 
as any ship ever weathered, from which we escaped unhurt by 
the divine assistance and goodness, to the praise of the glorious 
and fortunate name of our good ship, that had been able to 
support the violent tossing of the waves. Pursuing our voyage 
towards the West, a tittle northwardly, in twenty-four days 
more, having run four hundred leagues, we reached a new coun- 
try, which had never before been seen by any one, either in 
ancient or modern times. At first It appeared to be very low, 
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but on approaching it to within a quarter of a league from t 

shore we perceived, by the great tires near the coast, that it \i 

inhabited. We perceived that it stretched to the south, and 
coasted along in that direction in search of some port, in which 
we might come to anchor, and examine into the nature of the 
conntrj', but for fifty leagues we could find none in which we 
could lie securely. Seeing the coast siill stretch to the soutli, 
we resolved to change our course and stand to the northward, 
and as we still had the same difficulty, we drew in with the 
land and sent a boat on shore. Many people who were seen 
coming to the sea-side fled at our approach, but occasionally 
stopping, ihey looked back upon us with astonishment, and 
some were at length induced, by various friendly signs, to come 
to us. These showed the greatest delight on beholding us, 
wondering at our dress, countenances and complexion. They 
then showed us by signs where we could more conveniently 
secure our boat, and offered us some of their provisions. That 
your Majesty may know all that we learned, while on shore, of 
their manners and customs of life, I will relate what we saw as 
briefly as possible. They go entirely naked, e.xcept that about 
the loins they wear skins of small animals like martens fastened 
by a girdle of plaited grass, to which they tie, all round the body, 
the tails of other animals hanging down to the knees ; all other 
parts of the body and the head are naked. Some wear gar- 
lands similar to birds' feathers. 

The complexion of these people is black, not much different 
from that of the Ethiopians ; their hair is black and thick, and 
not very long ; it is worn tied back upon the head in the form of 
a little tail. In person they are of good proportions, of middle 
stature, a little above our own, broad across the breast, strong 
in the arms, and well formed in the legs and other parts of the 
body ; the only exception to their good looks is that they have 
broad faces, but not all, however, as we saw many that had 
sharp ones, with large black eyes and a fixed expression. They 
are not very strong in body, but acute in mind, active and swift 
of foot, as far as we could judge by observation. In these last 
two particulars they resemble the people of the east, especially 
those the most remote. We could not learn a great many par- 
ticulars of their usages on account of our short stay among 
them, and the distance of our ship from the shore. 

We found not far from this people another whose mode of 

ve judged to be similar. The whole shore is covered with 

fine sand, about fifteen feet thick, rising in the form of little hills 
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about fifty paces broad. Ascending farther, we found severaf'^ 
arms of the sea which make in through inlets, washing the 
shores on both sides as the coast runs. An oulstretched coun- 
try appears at a little distance rising somewhat above ihe sandy 
shore in beautiful fields and broad plains, covered with immense 
forests of trees, more or less dense, too various in colours, and 
too delightful and charming in appearance to be described. I 
do not believe that they are like the Hercynian forest or the 
rough wilds of Scythia, and the northern regions full of vines 
and common trees, but adorned with palms, laurels, cypresses, 
and other varieties unknown in Europe, that send forth the sweet- 
est fragrance to a great distance, but which we could not ex- 
amine more closely for the reasons before given, and not on 
account of any difficulty in traversing the woods, which, on the 
contrary, are easily penetrated. 

As the " East " stretches around this country, I think it can- 
not be devoid of the same medicinal and aromatic drugs, and 
various riches of gold and the like, as is denoted by the colour 
of the ground. It abounds also in animals, as deer, stags, hares, 
and many other similar, and with a great variety of birds for 
every kind of pleasant and delightful sport. It is plentifully sup- 
plied with lakes and ponds of running water, and being in the 
latitude of 34. the air is salubrious, pure and temperate, and free 
from the extremes of both heat and cold. There are no violent 
winds in these regions, the most prevalent are the north-west 
and west. In summer, the season in which we were there, 
the sky is clear, with but little rain : if fogs and mists are at 
any time driven in by the south wind, they are instantaneously 
dissipated, and at once it becomes serene and bright again. 
The sea is calm, not boisterous, and its waves are gentle. Al- 
though the whole coast is low and without harbours, it is not 
dangerous for navigation, being free from rocks and bold, so 
that within four or five fathoms from the shore there is twenty- 
four feel of water at all times of tide, and this depth constantly 
increases in a uniform proportion. The holding ground is so 
good that no ship can part her cable, however violent the wind, 
as we proved by experience ; for while riding at anchor on the 
coast, we were overtaken by a gale in the beginning of March, 
when the winds are high, as is usual in all countries, we found 
our anchor broken before it started from its hold or moved 
at all. 

We set sail from this place, continuing to coast along the 
[jflhoie, which we found stretching out to the west (east?) ; the in- 




' habitants being numerous, we saw everywhere a multitude of firi 

While at anchor on this coast, there being no harbour to ent« 

we sent the boat on shore with twenty-five men to obtain waierj 
but it was not possible to land without endangering the boat, on 
account of the immense high surf thrown up by the sea, as it 
was an open roadstead. Many of the natives came to the 
beach, indicating by various friendly signs that we might trust 
ourselves on shore. One of their noble deeds of friendship de- 
serves to be made known to your Majesty. A young sailor was 
attempting to swim ashore through ihe surf to carry ihem some 
knick-knacks, as little bells, looking-glasses, and other like tri- 
fles ; when he came near three or four of them he tossed the 
things to them, and turned about to get back to the boat, but he 
was thrown over by the waves, and so dashed by them that he 
lay as it were dead upon the beach. When these people saw 
him in this situation, they ran and took him up by the liead, 
legs and arms, and carried him to a distance from the surf ; the 
young man, finding himself borne off in this way, uttered very 
loud shrieks in fear and dismay, while they answered as they 
could in their language, showing him that he had no cause for 
fear. Afterwards they laid him down at the foot of a little hill, 
when they took oS his shirt and trowsers, and examined him, 
expressing the greatest aslouishment at the whiteness of his 
skin. Our sailors in the boat seeing a great fire made up, and 
their companion placed very near it, full of fear, as is usual in 
all cases of novelty, imagined that the natives were about to 
roast him for food. But as soon as he had recovered his strength 
after a short stay with them, showing by signs that he wished 
to return aboard, they hugged him with great affection, and 
accompanied him to the shore, then leaving him, that he might 
feel more secure, they withdrew to a little hill, from which they 
watched him until he was safe in the boat. This young man 
remarked that these people were black like the others, that they 
had shining skins, middle stature, and sharper faces, and very 
delicate bodies and limbs, and that they were inferior in strength, 
but quick in their minds ; this is all that he obser\-ed of them. 

Departing hence, and always following the shore, which 
stretched to the north, we came, in the space of fifty leagues, 
to another land, which appeared very beautiful and full of the 
largest forests. We approached it, and going ashore with 
twenty men, we went back from the coast about two leagues, 
and found that the people had fled and hid themselves in the 
woods for fear. By searching around wi " 
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grass a very old woman and a young girl of about eighteen or 
twenty, who had concealed themselves for the same reason ; the 
old woman carried two infants on her shoulders, and behind 
her neck a little boy eight years of age ; when we came up to 
them they began to shriek and make signs to the men who had 
fled to the woods. We gave them a part of our provisions, 
which they accepted with delight, but the girl would not touch 
any; every thing we offered to her being thrown down in great 
anger. We took the little boy from the old woman to carry 
with us to France, and would have taken the girl also, who was 
very beautiful and very tall, but it was impossible because of the 
loud shrieks she uttered as we attempted to lead her away ; 
having to pass some woods, and being far from the ship, we 
determined to leave her and take the boy only. We found them 
fairer than the others, and wearing a covering made of certain 
plants, which hung down from the branches of the trees, tying 
them together with threads of wild hemp ; their heads are with- 
out covering and of the same shape as the others. Their food 
is a kind of pulse which there abounds, different in colour and 
size from ours, and of a very delicious flavour. Besides they 
take birds and fish for food, using snares and bows made of hard 
wood, wilh reeds for arrows, in the ends of which they put the 
bones of fish and other animals. The animals in these regions 
are wilder than in Europe from being continually molested by 
the hunters. We saw many of their boats made of one tree 
twenty feet long and four feet broad, without the aid of stone or 
iron or other kind of metal. In the whole country for the space 
of two hundred leagues, which we visited, we saw no stone of 
any sort. To hollow out their boats they burn out as much of 
a log as is requisite, and also from the prow and stem to make 
them float well on the sea. The land, in situation, fertility and 
beauty, is like the other, abounding also in forests filled with 
various kinds of trees, but not of such fragrance, as it is^more 
northern and colder. 

We saw in this country many vines growing naturally, which 
entwine about the trees, and run up upon them as they do in the 
plains of Lombardy. These vines would doubtless produce ex- 
cellent wine if they were properly cultivated and attended to, as 
we have often seen the grapes which they produce very sweet 
and pleasant, and not unlike our own. They must be held in 
estimation by them, as they carefully remove the shrubbery 
from around them, wherever they grow, to allow the fruit to 
, ripen better. We found also wild roses, violets, lilies, and many 




sorts of plants and fragrant flowers different from our own. We 
cannot describe their habitations, as they are in the interior of 
the country, but from various indications we conclude they must 
be formed of trees and shrubs. We saw also many grounds for 
conjecturing that they often sleep in the open air, without any 
covering but the sky. Of their other usages we know nothing ; 
we believe, however, that all the people we were among live in 
the same way. 

After having remained here three days, riding at anchor on 
the coast, as we could find no harbour we determined to de- 
part, and coast along the shore to the north-east, keeping sail 
on the vessel only by day, and coming to anchor by night. 
After proceeding one hundred leagues, we found a very pleas- 
ant situation among some steep hills, through which a very large 
river, deep at its mouth, forced its way to the sea ; from the 
sea to the estuary of the river, any ship heavily laden might 
pass, with the help of the tide, which rises eight feet. But as 
we were riding at anchor in a good berth, we would not ven- 
ture up in our vessel, without a knowledge of the mouth ; 
therefore we took the boat, and entering the river, we found 
the country on its banks well peopled, the inhabitants not dif- 
fering much from the others, being dressed out with the feath- 
ers of birds of various colours. They came towards us with 
evident delight, raising loud shouts of admiration, and showing 
us where we could most securely land with our boat. We 
passed up this river, about half a league, when we found it 
formed a most beautiful lake three leagues in circuit, upon 
which they were rowing thirty or more of their small boats, 
from one shore to the other, filled with multitudes who came to 
see us. All of a sudden, .as is wont to happen to navigators, a 
violent contrary wind blew in from the sea, and forced us to 
return to our ship, greatly regretting to leave this region which 
seemed so commodious and delightful, and which we supposed 
must also contain great riches, as the hills showed many in- 
dications of minerals. Weighing anchor, we sailed fifty 
leagues toward the east, as the coast stretched in that direc- 
tion, and always in sight of it ; at length we discovered an 
island of a triangular form, about ten leagues from the main- 
land, in size about equal to the island of Rhodes, having many 
hills covered with trees, and well peopled, judging from the 
great number of fires which we saw all around its shores ; we 
gave it the name of your Majesty's illustrious mother. 

We did not land there, as the weather was unfavourable, but 
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proceeded to another place, fifteen leagues distant from the 
island, where we found a very excellent harbour. Before en- 
tering it, we saw about twenty small boats full of people, who 
came about our ship, uttering many cries of astonishment, but 
they would not approach nearer than within fifty paces; stop- 
ping, they looked at the structure of our ship, our persons and 
dress, afterwards they all raised a loud shout together, signify- 
ing that they were pleased. By imitating their signs, we in- 
spired them in some measure with confidence, so that they 
came near enough for us to toss to them some little bells and 
glasses, and many toys, which they took and looked at, laugh- 
ing, and then came on board without fear. Among them were 
two kings more beautiful in form and stature than can possibly 
be described ; one was about forty years old, the other about 
twenty-four, and they were dressed in the following manner; 
The oldest had a deer's skin around his body, artificially 
wrought in damask figures, his head was without covering, 
his hair was tied back in various knots; around his neck he wore 
a large cliain ornamented with many stones of different colours. 
The young man was similar in his general appearance. This 
is the finest looking tribe, and the handsomest in their cos- 
tumes, that we have found in our voyage. They exceed us in 
size, and they are of a very fair complexion (?) ; some of them 
incline more to a white (bronze ?), and others to a tawny colour; 
iheir faces are sharp, their hair long and black, upon the adorning 
of which they bestow great pains ; their eyes are black and sharp, 
their e.\pression mild and pleasant, greatly resembling the an- 
tique. I say nothing to your Majesty of the other parts of the 
body, which are all in good proportion, and such as belong to 
well-formed men. Their women are of the same form and 
beauty, very graceful, of fine countenances and pleasing ap- 
pearance in manners and modesty; they wear no clothing ex- 
cept a deer skin, ornamented like those worn by the men ; 
some wear very rich lynx skins upon their arms, and various 
ornaments upon their heads, composed of braids of hair, which 
also hang down upon their breasts on each side. Others wear 
different ornaments, such as the women of Egypt and Syria 
use. The older and the married people, both men and women, 
wear many ornaments in their ears, hanging down in the oriental 
manner. We saw upon them several pieces of wrought cop- 
per, which is more esteemed by them than gold, as this is not 
valued on account of its colour, but is considered by them as 
the most ordinary o£ the metals — yellow being the colour es- 
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pecially disliked by them; azure and ted are ibose in higfa^^| 
esEimadon with them. Of ihose things which we gave them, ttfl^H 
prized most highly the bells, azure crystals, and other toys ^H 
hang in their ears and about their necks ; they do not val^H 
or care to have silk or gold stuffs, or other kinds of cloth, ii^^| 
implements of steel or iron. When we showed them our arnql 
they expressed no admiration, and only asked bow they wenW 
made ; the same was the case of the looking-glasses, whic^H 
they returned to us, smiling, as soon as they had looked ^9 
them. They are very generous, giving away whatever th eirB 
have. We formed a great friendship with them, and one d^fl 
we entered into the port with our ship, having before rode j^| 
the distance of a league from the shore, as the weather was a,^^ 
verse. They came off to the ship with a number of their littUH 
boats, with their faces painted in divers colours, showing t^H 
real signs of joy, bringing us of their provisions, and signifyii^H 
to us where we could best ride in safety with our ship, ao^H 
keeping with us until we had cast anchor. We remaine^f 
among them fifteen days, to provide ourselves with many thio^H 
of which we were in want, during which time they came ev^^| 
day to see our ship, bringing with them their wives, of whoi^H 
they were very careful ; for, although they came on boar^^f 
themselves, and remained a long while, they made their wiv^H 
stay in the boats, nor could we ever get them on board by ai^^J 
entreaties or any presents we could make them. One of th^H 
two kings often came with his queen and many attendant^H 
to see us for his amusement; but he always stopped at ffa^| 
distance of about two hundred paces, and sent a boat to infon^H 
us of his intended visit, saying they would come and see outH 
ship — this was done for safety, and as soon as they had an an-V 
swer from us they came off, and remained awhile to look-J 
around; but on hearing the annoying cries of the sailors, the* 
ling sent the queen, with her attendants, in a very light boa tjj 
to wait, near an island a quarter of a league distant from uf^jH 
while he remained a long time on board, talking with us bjlS 
signs, and expressing his fanciful notions about every thing in "j 
the ship, and asking the use of all. After imitating our modes 
of salutation, and tasting our food, he courteously took leave 
of us. Sometimes, when our men stayed two or three days on 
a small island, near the ship, for their various necessities, as 
sailors are wont to do, he came with seven or eight of his at- 
tendants, to inquire about our movements, often asking us if we 
intended to remain there long, and offering us everj'thing at h 
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adapted to cultivation of every 
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itirely free from trees 
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command, and then he would shoot with his bow, f 

people, making great sport for us. We often went 
five or six leagues into 
pleasant as is possible to c< 
kind, whether of corn, wme 
twenty-five or thirty leagues in 

or other hindrances, and of so great fertility, that wnaiever is 
sown there will yield an excellent crop. On entering the 
woods, we observed that they might all be traversed by an army 
ever so numerous ; the trees of which they were composed, were 
oaks, cypresses, and others, unknown in Europe. We found, 
also, apples, plumbs, filberts, and many other fruits, but all of 
a different kind from ours. The animals, which are in great 
numbers, as slags, deer, lynxes, and many other species, are 
taken by snares, and by bows, the latter being their chief 
implement; their arrows are wrought with great beauty, and for 
the heads of them, they use emery, jasper, hard marble, and 
other sharp stones, in the place of iron. They also use the 
same kind of sharp stones in cutting down trees, and with 
them they construct their boats of single logs, hollowed out 
with admirable skill, and sufficiently commodious to contain 
ten or twelve persons ; their oars are short, and broad at the 
end, and are managed in rowing by force of the arms alone, 
with perfect security, and as nimbly as they choose. We saw 
their dwellings, which are of a circular form, o£ about ten or 
twelve paces in circumference, made of logs split in halves, 
without any regularity of architecture, and covered with roofs 
of straw, nicely put on, which protect them from wind and 
rain. There is no doubt that they would build stately edifices 
if they had workmen as skilful as ours, for the whole sea- 
coast abounds in shining stones, crystals, and alabaster, and 
for the same reason it has ports and retreats for animals. 
They change their habitations from place to place as circum- 
stances of situation and season may require ; this is easily 
done, as they have only to take with them their mats, and they 
have other houses prepared at once. The father and the 
whole family dwell together in one house in great numbers ; in 
some we saw twenty-five or thirty persons. Their food is pulse, 
as with the other tribes, which is here better than elsewhere, 
and more carefully cultivated ; in the time of sowing they are 
governed by the moon, the sprouting of grain, and many other 
ancient usages. They live by hunting and fishing, and they 
are long-lived, If they fall sick, they cure themselves without_ 
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medicine, by the heat of the fire, and their death at last coni 
from extreme old age. We judge them to be very af[ectiona4 
and charitable towards their relatives — making loud lamenta- 
tions in their adversity, and in their misery calling to mind all 
their good fortune. At their departure out of life, their relations 
mutually join in weeping, mingled with singing, for a long 
while. This is ail that we could learn of them. This region 
is situated in the parallel of Rome, being 41° 40' of north 
latitude, but much colder from accidental circumstances, and 
not by nature, as I shall hereafter explain to your Majesty, and 
confine myself at present to the description of its local situa- 
tion. It looks towards the south, on which side the harbour is 
half a league broad; afterwards, upon entering it, the extent 
between the coast and north is twelve leagues, and then en- 
larging itself it forma a very large bay, twenty leagues in cir- 
cumference, in which are five small islands, of great fertility 
and beauty, covered with large and lofty trees. Among these 
islands any fleet, however large, might ride safely, without fear 
of tempests or other dangers. Turning towards the south, at 
the entrance of the harbour, on both sides, there are very pleas- 
ant hills, and many streams of clear water, which flow down to 
the sea. In the midst of the entrance, there is a rock of free- 
stone, formed by nature, and suitable for the construction of 
any kind of machine or bulwark for the defence of the harbour,* 
Having supplied ourselves with every thing necessary, on 
the fifth of May we departed from the port, and sailed one hun- 
dred and fifty leagues, keeping so close to the coast as never to 
lose it from our sight ; the nature of the country appeared much 
the same as before, but the mountains were a little higher, 
and all in appearance rich io minerals. We did not stop to land 
as the weather was very favorable for pursuing our voyage, 
and the country presented no variety. The shore stretched to 
the east, and fifty leagues beyond more to the north, where we 
found a more elevated country, full of very thick woods of fir 



■ The above description applies to Narraganset Bay and Ihe harbour of 
Newport in Rhode Island, although mistaken by Dr. Miller, in hia discourse 
before this Society, as published in the first volume of the former series of 
Collections, for the bay and harbour of New-Vorlc. The latter are briefiy 
described in a preceding paragraph of this translation, p. 43, n-tth sufiident 
deamess to admit of their Being easily recognized. The island " of 3 
triangular form, resembling the island of Rhodes," wliich Verrazzano raen- 
tioQS as fifty leagues to the east of New-Vork, p- 46, ia doubtless Block 
IgUn4— Ed. 
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trees, cypresses and the like, indicative of a cold climate, 
people were entirely different from the others we had seenj 
whom we had found kind and gentle, but these were so rude and 
barbarous that we were unable by any signs we could make, to 
hold communication with them. They clothe themselves in 
skins of bears, lynxes, seals and other animals. Their food, 
far as we could judge by several visits to their dwellings, is o1 
tained by hunting and fishing, and certain fruits, which are a s 
of root of spontaneous growth. They have no pulse, and 
saw no signs of cultivation ; the land appears sterile and unfit 
growing of fruit or grain of any kind. If we wished at any 
time to traffick with them, they came to the sea shore and stood 
Upon the rocks, from which ihey lowered down by a cord to our 
boats beneath whatever they had to barter, continually crying 
out to us, not to come nearer, and instantly demanding from us 
that which was to be given in exchange ; they took from us only 
knives, fish hooks and sharpened steel. No regard was paid lo 
our courtesies; when we bad nothing left to exchange with 
them, the men at our departure made the most brutal signs of 
disdain and contempt possible. Against their will we penetrated 
two or three leagues into the interior with twenty-five men; 
when we came to the shore, they shot at us with their arrows, 
raising the most horrible cries and afterwards fleeing to the 
woods. In this region we found nothing extraordinary except 
vast forests and some metalliferous hills, as we infer from see- 
ing that many of the people wore copper ear-rings. Departing 
from thence, we kept along the coast, steering north-east, and 
found the country more pleasant and open, free from woods, 
and distant in the interior we saw lofty mountains, but none 
which extended to the shore. Within fifty leagues we discovered 
thirty-two islands, all near the main land, small and of pleasant 
appearance, but high and so disposed as to afford excellent har- 
bours and channels, as we see in the Adriatic gulph, near Illy- 
lia and Dalmatia. We had no intercourse with the people, but 
*e judge that they were simiHar in nature and usages to those 
we were last among. After sailing between east and north the 
distance of one hundred and fifty leagues more, and finding our 
provisions and naval stores nearly exhausted, we took 
and water and determined to return to France, having di 
50Z, that is 700 (sic) leagues of unknown lands. 

As to the religious faith of all these tribes, not understani 
ing their language, we could not discover either by 
[estures any thing certain. It seemed to us that they 
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religion nor laws, nor any knowledge of a First Cause or Mov< 
that they worshipped neillier the heavens, stars, sun, moon i 
other planels ; nor could we learn if they were given to any kind 
of idolatry, or offered any sacrifices or supplications, or if ihey 
have temples or houses of prayer in their villages; — our conclu- 
sion was, that they ha\-e no religious belief whatever, but live in 
this respect entirely free. All which proceeds from ignorance, 
, they are very easy to be persuaded, and imitated us with 
ind fervour in all which they saw us do as Christians 
r acts of worship. 
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It remains for me to lay before your Majesty a cosmo- 
graphical exposition of our voyage. Taking our departure, as 
I before observed, from the above mentioned desert rocks, 
which lie on the extreme verge of the west, as known to the 
ancients, in the meridian of the Fortunate Islands, and in the 
latitude of 32 degrees north from the equator, and steering a 
westward course, we had run, when we first made land, a dis- 
tance of I, zoo leagues or 4,800 miles, reckoning, according to 
nautical usage, four miles to a league. This distance calculated 
geometrically, upon the usual ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference of the circle, gives 92 degrees ; for if we take 114 
degrees as the chord of an arc of a great circle, we have by the 
same ratio 95 deg. as the chord of an arc on the parallel of 34 
degrees, being that on which we first made land, and 300 
degrees as the circumference of the whole circle, passing 
through this plane. Allowing then, as actual observations 
show, that 6z^ terrestrial miles correspond to a celestial 
degree, we find the whole circumference of 300 deg., as just 
given, to be 18,759 miles, which, divided by 360, makes the 
length of a degree of longitude in the parallel of 34 degrees to 
be 52 miles, and that is the true measure. Upon this basis, 
1,200 leagues, or 4.800 miles meridional distance, on the par- 
allel of 34, give 92 degrees, and so many therefore have we 
sailed farther to the west than was known to the ancients. 
During our voyage we had no lunar eclipses or like celestial 
phenomenas, we therefore determined our progress from the 
difference of longitude, which we ascertained by various instru- 
ments, by taking the sun's altitude from day to day, and by cal- 
culating geometrically the distance run by the ship from one 
horizon to another ; all these observations, as also the ebb and 
flow of the sea in all places, were noted in a little book, which 



may prove serviceable to navigators; they a 
your Majesty in the hope of promoting si ' 

My intention in this voyage was to reach Cathay, on ttie 
extreme coast of Asia, expecting, however, to find in the newly 
discovered land some such an obstacle, as they have proved to 
be, yet I did not doubt that I should penetrate by some passage 
to the eastern ocean. It was the opinion of the ancients, that 
our oriental Indian ocean is one and without any interposing 
land; Aristotle supports it by arguments founded on various 
probabilities; but it is contrary to that of the moderns and 
shown to be erroneous by experience ; the country which has 
been discovered, aud which was unknown to the ancients, is 
another world compared with that before known, being mani- 
festly larger than our Europe, together with Africa and perhaps 
Asia, if we rightly estimate its extent, as shall now be briefly 
explained lo your Majesty, The Spaniards have sailed south 
beyond (he equator on a meridian 20 degrees west of the Fort- 
unate Islands to the latitude oE 54, and there still found land; 
turning about they steered northward on the same meridian and 
along the coast to the eighth degree of latitude near the equator, 
and thence along the coast more to the west and north-west, to 
the latitude of 21°, without finding a termination to the conti- 
nent ; they estimated the distance run as 89 degrees, which, 

i to the 20 first run west of the Canaries, make 109 
degrees and so far west; they sailed from the meridian of 
these islands, but this may vary somewhat from truth; we did 
not make this voyage and therefore cannot speak from experi- 
ence ; we calculated it geometrically from the observations 
furnished by many navigators, who have made the voyage and 
afHrm the distance to be 1,600 leagues, due allowance being 
made for the deviations of the ship from a straight course, by 
reason of contrary winds, I hope that we shall now obtain 
certain information on these points, by new voyages to be made 
on the same coasts. But to return to ourselves; in the voyage 
which we have made by order of your Majesty, in addition to 
the 92 degrees we run towards the west from our point of 

I departure, before we reached land in the latitude of 34, we 
have to count 300 leagues which we ran north-east-wardly, and 
4,00 nearly east along the coast before we reached the joth 
parallel of north latitude, the point where we turned our course 
from the shore towards home. Beyond this point the Portu- 
guese had already sailed as far north as the Arctic circle, with- 
out coming to the termination of the land. Thus adding the 
.- 
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degrees of south latitude explored, which are 54, to those < 
the north, which are 56, the sum is 120, and therefore mo^ 
than are embraced in the latitude of Africa and Europe, for ti 
north point of Norway, which is the extremity of Europe, is y 

north, and the Cape of Good Hope, which i ' 
extremity of Africa, is in 35 south, and their sum is only io(_ 
ind if the breadth of this newly discovered country corresponds" 
to its extent of sea coast, it doubtless exceeds Asia in size. In 
this way we find that the land forms a mucli larger portion of 
our globe than the ancients supposed, who maintained, contrary 
to mathematical reasoning, that it was less than the water, 
whereas actual experience proves ihe reverse, so that we judge 
' 1 respect to extent of surface the land covers as much space 
as the water ; and I hope more clearly and more satisfactorily 
to point out and explain to your Majesty the great extent of 
that new land, or new world, of which I have been speaking. 
The continent of Asia and Africa, we know for certain, is joined 
to Europe at the north in Norway and Russia, which disproves 
the idea of the ancients that all this part had been navigated 
from the Cimbric Chersonesus, eastward as far as the Caspian 
,Sea. They also maintained that the whole continent was sur- 
rounded by two seas situate to the east and west of it, which 
seas in fact do not surround either of the two continents, for as 
we have seen above, the land of the southern hemisphere at the 
latitude of 54 extends eastwardly an unknown distance, and 
that of the northern passing the 66th parallel turns to the east, 
and has no termination as high as the 70th, In a short time, 
I hope, we shall have more certain knowledge of these things, 
by the aid ot your Majesty, whom I pray Almighty God to 

I prosper in lasting glory, that we may see the most important 
results of this our cosmography in the fulfilment of the holy 
words of the Gospel. 
On board the ship Dolphin, in the port of Dieppe in Nor- 
mandy, the 8th of July, 1524. J 

Your humble servitor, fl 

John de Verrazzano.^ 
t 



■n daVcrraizano, who comminded the first French expedition to 
America sent out under royal auspices, was, like Columbus, who sailed in the 

:eof Spain, an Italian. He was bom in Florence, and was about ten 
jears old when Columbus discovered America. It has been stated, hut on 
doubtful authority, that he commanded one of Ihe ships in Aubert's expedi- 

o America in 150S. In 1521 he appears in history as a French c 




preying upon the 
probably in this occupi 
Late in 1523 he start 
phiiie," " his object being, 



between Spain and America; and it was 
that he gained the notice and favot of Francis I. 
n his voyage across the Atlantic, in the " Dau- 
s he tells us himself in the costnographical appen- 
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Each Calhay [China) by a westward route. Of thi 
voyage the famous letter here published is the record. It was in March, 
1534, that he discovered the American coast, probably not far from the site 
of Wilmington in North Carolina. It will be interesting for the stodent to 
follow him in his course northward, remembering that he was the first 
European who explored this part of the coast. " A newe land," he eitclaims 
in his letter, "never before seen of any man, either auncient or modeme." 
Among the places which he describes. New York Harbor, Block Island 
(which he named Louisa, in honor of the king's mother), Newport and 
other places have been identified. He continued along the Maine coast and 
as far as Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, which fishermen from Uriltany 
had found twenty years before (the name of Cape Breton is a trace of th< 
thence returning to France. He reached Dieppe earlyin July, and it is froin 
Dieppe, July 3, 1514, that his letter to the king is dated. It is th 
description known to exist of the shores of the United Stales- 
There are two copies of Verraizano's letter, both of them, howavi 
Italian translations, the original letter not being in existence. One 
printed by Ramusio in 1556, and this was translated into English by Hakluyl 
for his Divtrs Veyages, which appeared in ijSi. The other was foundmany 
years later in the Slrozzi library at Florence, and was first published in 
184: by the New York Historical Society, with a translation by Dr. J. G. 
Cogsivell. This is the translation given in the present leaflet. The cosmo- 
gtaphical appendix contained in the second version, and considered by Dr. 
Asher and other antiquarians a document o£ great importance, was not con- 
tained in the copy printed by Ramusio. 

Verrazzano's voyage and letter have been the occasion of much contro- 
versy. There are those who believe that he never came to America at all, 
but that the letter was ingeniously prepared in France, with the connivance 
of the king, as the basis of a claim to American territory. Mr. Henry C. 
Muiphy has been the ablest objector to the genuineness of Verrazzano's 
letter and voyage. See his book on Tki Voyage of Vfrratiano, which 
affected Mr. Bancroft so deeply that he has left out all mention of Verr; 
in the revised edition of his History e/t/ii Uniltd Statu 
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versy is reviewed most ably by Justin Winsor, in the fourth volume of the 
new Narrative and Critical History of America^ and he shows the utter in- 
sufficiency of Murphy's objections. This review should be carefully read by 
the student. See also De Costa's Verrazzano the Explorer ^ containing an 
exhaustive bibliography of the subject, Prof. Geo. W. Greene's essay on 
Verrazzano in the North American Review for October, 1837, etc. 

The fourth volume of the Narrative and Critical History of America 
bears the sub-title of French Explorations and Settlements in North America, 
to which subject almost the entire volume is devoted. It is an inexhaustible 
mine of information, to which the more careful student should constantly go 
in connection with almost all of the lectures on America and France^ There 
is a chapter devoted to Jacques Cartier, the next important Frenchman in 
America, and very much about Champlain. Verrazzano, Cartier and Cham- 
plain are also all most interestingly treated by Parkman, in his Pioneers of 
France in the New World, Champlain's own writings, which have been 
carefully edited by Rev. Edmund F. SI after, should be consulted. 



The eight lectures in the course on America and France are as follows : 

Champlain^ the Founder of Quebec ; La Salle and the French in the 
Great West ; The Jesuit Missionaries in America ; Wolfe and Montcalm — 
the Struggle of England and France for the Continent ; Franklin in France ; 
The Friendship of Washington and Lafayette ; Thomas Jefferson and the 
Louisiana Purchase ; The Year lySg. 

In connection with these eight subjects we here recommend to the 
young people the following eight books. Any boy or girl who carefully 
reads these eight books will well understand the general historical relations 
of America and France. — Parkman *s Pioneers of France in the New World ; 
Parkman' s La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West ; Parkman 's The 
Jesuits in North America; Parkman's Montcalm and Wolfe; Edward 
Everett Hale's Franklin in France ; Henry Cabot Lodge's Life of Wash- 
ington ; Morse's Life of Jefferson ; Mignet s History of the French Revolu- 
tion, The Old South leaflet on the French Revolution (No. 8, in the series 
for 1888), with its references to books, will also be found useful. 



The subjects proposed for the Old South essays for 1889 are the 
following: /. French Influence on American Political Thought during the 
Period of the American and French Revolutions, II. Washington's Interest 
in Education. Discuss especially his profect of a National University. The 
competition for the Old South prizes is open to all graduates of 1888 and 
1889 from the various Boston high schools. The first prizes are forty 
dollars ; the second prizes, twenty-five dollars. Circulars with full informa- 
tion may be had at the Old South Meeting House. 
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Joliet and Mar- 
quette on the 
Mississippi. 



FROM MARQUETTE'S "ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY i 

SOME NEW COUNTRIES ANTl NATIONS IN 

NORTH AMERICA," 1673. 

I embarked with M. Joliet, who had been chosen to conduct 
this enterprise, on the tjth May, 1673, with five other French- 
men, in two bark canoes. We laid in some Indian corn and 
smoked beef for our voyage. We first took care, however, to 
draw from the Indians all the iiifonnatioo we could, concerning 
the countries through which we designed 10 travel, and drew 
up a map, on which we marked down the rivers, nations, and 
points of the compass to guide us in our journey. The first 
nation we came to was called the Folles-Avoines, or the nation 
of wild oats. I entered their river to visit them, as I had 
preached among them some years before. The wild oats, from 
which they derive their name, grow spontaneously in theic. 
country. They grow in marshy ground, and are not unlike 01 
European oats. The grain is not thicker than outs, but it 
twice as long, and therefore it yields much more meal. 
makes its appearance in June and does not ripen unt 
September. In this month the Indians go to shake the grain 
off the ears in their canoes, which easily falls if it be ripe, and 
which afterwards serves them for food. They dry it over a fire, 
then pack it away in a kind of sack made of the skins of animals, 
and having made a hole in the ground they put the sacks there- 
in, and tread upon it until the chaff is separated from the grain, 
and then winnow it. Afterwards they pound it in a mortar to 
reduce it into meat ; they ihen boil it in water, and season it 
with grease, which makes it very palatable. 

I acquainted them with my design of discovering other 
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nations, to preach to them the mysteries of our holy teligioaj 
which they were much surprised, and said all they c 
dissuade me from it. They told me I would meet with 
who spare no strangers, and whom they kill without any provo- 
cation or mercy ; that the war they have one with the other 
would expose me to be taken by iheir warriors, as they are 
constantly on the look-out to surprise their enemies. That the 
Great River was exceedingly dangerous, and full of frighiful 
monsters who devoured men and canoes together, and that the 
heat was so great that it would positively cause our death, I 
thanked (hem for their kind advice, but told them I would not 
follow it, as the salvation of a great many souls was concerned 
in our undertaking, for whom I should be glad to lose my life. 
I added that I defied their monsters, and ih&ir informatioti 
would oblige us to keep more upon our guard to avoid a 
surprise. And having prayed with them, and given ihem some 
instructions, we set out for the Bay of Puan {Green Bay), where 
our missionaries had been successful in converting them. The 
name they give to ibis bay is preferable in the Indian language 
to ours; for, according to the word they make use of, it signifies 
Salt Bay. It is the name Ihey give to the sea. This obliged us 
to inquire whether there were any salt springs in their country, 
as among the Iroquois, but they could not teil us of any. 

This bay (Green Bay) is about thirty leagues long, and 
eight broad in the greatest breadth; for it grows narrower and 
forms a cone at the extremity. It has tides that flow and ebb 
as regular as the sea. We left this bay to go into a river {Fox 
River) that discharges itself therein, and found its mouth very 
broad and deep. It flows very gently, but after we had 
advanced some leagues into it we found it difficult to navigate, 
on account of the rocks and the currents; we fortunately over- 
came all these difficulties. It abounds in bustards, ducks, and 
other birds, which are attracted there by the wild oats, of which 
they are very fond. We next came to a village of the Mask- 
outens, or nation of fire. Here I had the curiosity to taste some 
mineral water which came froni a spring on the banks of the 
and lo examine a plant which the Indians had told Father 
Allouez was a specific for the bite of snakes. The root of this 
plant is very hot, and tastes like gunpowder ; they chew it, and 
apply it to the part of the body that has been stung. This cures 
the wound. The snakes have such an aniipathy (o this plant, 
that they run away from a man who has his body nibbed with 

It has several stalks about a foot in length ; the leaves are 
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; the flower is white, and the whole looks like 
I put one into our canoe lo examine it at my 
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The French have never before" passed beyond the Bay of 
n {Green Bay). This Bourg consists of three several 
Miamies, Maskoutens, and Kickapoos. The first 
are more docile than the others, better formed, and more liberal. 
They wear long hair over their ears, which gives them a good 
appearance. They are esteemed good warriors, and so cunning 
that they never return from their warlike excursions wiihout 
booty. They are quick to learn anything. Father Allouez told 
me that they were so desirous to be instructed that they would 
never give him any rest at night. The Maskoutens and Kicka- 
poos are more robust, and resemble our peasants more than the 
former. As the bark of the birch tree is scarce in this country, 
they are obliged to make their wigwams with rushes, which 
serve as well for covering them as for walls. It must be owned 
that ihey are convenient, for they take them down and carry 
them wherever Ihey please, without any trouble. 

When i arrived there I was-very glad to see a great cross, 
set up in the middle of the vilii^e, adorned with several white 
skins, red girdles, bows and arrows, which the converted Indians 
had offered to the great Manitou, to return him their thanks for 
the care he had taken of them during the winter, and granting 
them a prosperous hunting. Manitou is the name they give in 
general to all spirits whom they think to be above the nature of 
tnan. I took pleasure in looking at this bour^. It is beautifully 
situated on an eminence, from whence we look over an exten- 
sive prairie, interspersed with groves of trees. The soil is very 
fertile, and produces large crops of corn. The Indians also 
gather large quantities of grapes and plums. As soon as we 
had arrived we assembled the chiefs together, and informed 
them that we had been sent by our governor to discover new 
countries, and teach them the knowledge of their Creator, who 
being absolute master of all his creatures will have all nations 
to know him, and that therefore to comply with bis will we did 
not value our lives, and were willing lo subject ourselves to 
every kind of danger, adding that we wished them to furnish us 
with two guides, and enforced our request with some presents, • 
which were kindly accepted by them, in return for which they 
gave us mats, with which we made our beds during the voyage. 
They also furnished us with two guides to accompany us for 
days. 



The next day, being the loth of June, the two guides 
(Miamies) embarked with us in sight of all the village, who were 
astonished at our attempting so dangerous an expedition. We 
were informed that at three leagues from the Afaskoutens, we 
should find a river which runs into the Mississippi, and that we 
were to go to the west-south-west to find it, but there were so 
many marshes and lakes, that if it had not been for our guides 
we could not have found it. The river upon which we rowed 
and had to carry our canoes from one to the other, looked more 
like a corn-field than a river, insomuch that we could hardly find 
its channel. As our guides had been frequently at this portage, 
they knew the way, and helped us to carry our canoes overland 
into the other river, distant about two miles and a half ; from 
whence they returned home, leaving us in an unknown country, 
having nothing to rely upon but Divine Providence. We now 
left the waters which extend to Quebec, about five or six 
hundred leagues, to take those which would lead us hereafter 
into strange lands. 

Before embarking we all offered up prayers to the Holy 
Virgin, which we continued to do every morning, placing our- 
selves and the events of the journey under her protection, and 
after having encouraged each other, we got into our canoes. 
The river upon which we embarked is called Mesconsin (Wis- 
consin) ; the river is very wide, but the sand bars make it very 
difficult to navigate, which is increased by numerous islands 
covered with grape vines. The country through which it flows 
is beautiful ; the groves are so dispersed in the prairies that it 
makes a noble prospect ; and the fruit of the trees shows a 
fertile soil. These groves are full of walnut, oak, and other 
trees unknown to us in Europe. We saw neither game nor fish> 
but roebuck and buffaloes in great numbers. After having 
navigated thirty leagues we discovered some iron mines, and 
one of our company who had seen such mines before, said these 
were very rich in ore. They are covered with about three feet 
of soil, and situate near a chain of rocks, whose base is covered 
with fine timber. After having rode ten leagues further, making 
forty leagues from the place where we had embarked, we came 
into the Mississippi on the 17th June (1673). 

The mouth of the Mesconsin (Wisconsin) is in about 42^*^ 
N. lat. Behold us, then, upon this celebrated river, whose 
singularities I have attentively studied. The Mississippi takes 
its rise in several lakes in the North. Its channel is very 
narrow at the mouth of the Mesconsin, and runs south until it is 



I affected by very high hills. Its current is slow, because 
depth. In sounding we found nineteen fathoms 
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nearly three-quarters of a league, a 
to be more equal. We slowly followed its 
ind south-east to the 42° N. lat. Here we 
iiry change its appearance. There were 
woods or mountains. The islands are 
:es, but we couid not see any more roebucks, 
and swans. We met from time to lime 
fish, which struck so violently against our canoes, 
that at first we took them to be large trees, which threatened to 
upset us. ' We saw also a hideous monster; his head was like 
that of a tiger, his nose was sharp, and somewhat resembled a 
wildcat; his beard was long; his ears stood upright ; the color 
of his head was gray ; and his neck black. He looked upon us 
for some time, but as we came near him our oars frightened him 
away. When we threw our nets into the water we caught an 
abundance of sturgeons, and another kind of fish like our trout, 
except that the eyes and nose are much smaller, and they have 
near the nose a bone like a woman's busk, three inches broad 
and a foot and a half long, the end of which is flat and broad, 
and when it leaps out of ihe water the weight of it throws it oo 
its back. 

Having descended the river as far as 41° 28', we found that 

turkeys took the place of game, and the Pisikious that of other 

animals. We called the Pisikious wild buffaloes, because ihey 

1 very much resemble our domestic oxen ; they are not so long, 

large. We shot one of them, and it was as much 

;n could do to drag him from the ph 

I fell. They have an enormous head, their forehead is broad and 

ind their horns, between which there is at least a foot and 

, a half distance, are all black and much longer ihan our 

European oxen. They have a hump on the back, and ihetr 

head, breast, and a pan of the shoulders are covered with long 

[ hair. They have in the middle of their forehead an ugly lufl of 

[ long hair, which, falling down over their eyes, blinds ihem in a 

l| manner, and makes them look hideous. The rest of the body 

Its covered with curled hair, or rather wool like our sheep, but 

["Hiuch thicker and stronger. They shed their hair in summer. 

md their skin is as soft as velvet, leaving nothing but a short 

I down. The Indians use ilieir skins for cloaks, which ihey paint 

wilh figures of several colors. Their flesh and fat is excellent, 

L.iuicl the best dish of the Indians, who kill a great many of them. 
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They are very fierce and dangerous, and if they can hook a man 
with their horns, they toss him up and then tread upon him. 
The Indians hide themselves when they shoot at them, other- 
wise they would be in great danger of losing their lives. They 
follow them at great distances till, by loss of blood, they are 
unable to hurt or defend themselves. They graze upon the 
banks of rivers, and I have seen four hundred in a herd 
together. 

We continued to descend the river, not knowing where we 
were going, and having made an hundred leagues without seeing 
anything but wild beasts and birds, and being on our guard we 
landed at night to make our fire and prepare our repast, and 
then left the shore to anchor in the river, while one of us 
watched by turns to prevent a surprise. We went south and 
south-west until we found ourselves in about the latitude of 40° 
and some minutes, having rowed more than sixty leagues since 
we entered the river. On the 25th June we went ashore, and 
found some traces of men upon the sand, and a path which led 
into a large prairie. We judged it led to an Indian village, and 
concluded to examine it. We therefore left our canoes in 
charge of our men, while M. Joliet and I went to explore it ; a 
bold undertaking for two men in a savage country. We followed 
this little path in silence about two leagues, when we discovered 
a village on the banks of a river, and two others on a hill about 
half a league from the first. We now commended ourselves to 
God, and having implored his help, we came so near to the 
Indians that we could hear them talk. We now thought it time 
to make ourselves known to them by screaming aloud. At the 
sound of our voices, the Indians left their huts, and probably 
taking us for Frenchmen, one of us having a black robe on, and 
seeing but two of us, and being warned of our arrival, they sent 
four old men to speak to us, two of whom brought pipes, 
ornamented with different colored feathers. They marched 
slowly, without saying a word, but presenting their pipes to the 
sun, as if they wished it to smoke them. 

They were a long time coming from their village, but as 
soon as they came near, they halted to take a view of us, and 
seeing the ceremonies they performed, and especially seeing 
them covered with cloth, we judged that they were our allies. 
I then spoke to them, and they said that they were Illinois, and 
as a sign of friendship they presented us their pipes to smoke. 
They invited us to their village, where all the people had 
impatiently waited for us. These pipes are called by the 
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At the door of the cabin in which 

found an old man in a very remarkabli 

usual ceremony in receiving strangers. 

naked, with his hands lifted up to Hea\'en, as if he wished lo 
-screen himself from the rays of the sun, which nevertheless 
ipassed through his fingers to his face. When we came near lo 
I him, he said, " What a fair day. Frenchmen, this is lo come lo 
us! All our people have wailed for thee, and thou shalt 

I there were a crowd of people who'devoured us with their eyes, 

who kept a profound .■iiience. We only occasionally hi 
I these words in a low voice, "These are our brothers who hai 



, 1541, llie Miaaissippi river was discovered by Ferdi 

I Soto, probably al the lowest Chickasaw Kluff, twenty or thirty mUes below 

I the mouth of the Arkansas river : and during the year, he may have explored 

Far north as the Missouri. The next May, he died upon its 

I'lunks. "His soldiers pronounced his eulogy by grieving for their loss; 

l^be priests chanted over bis body the first requiems that wore ever heard 

1 the waters of the Mississippi. To conceal his death, his body was 

rapjied in a mantle and, in the stiliuess of midnight, was silently sunk i^, 

f the middle of the stream. The discoverer of the Mississippi slept bent 

its waters. He had crossed a large part of the continent in search of gi 

uid found ndthuig so remarkable as his burial- pi ace.' ' 

It was 132 years after the discovery of the Mississippi by De ScitO< 
before Kuropeans again floated on its waters — again in the month of June^' 
but far to the north. These new discoverers were Frenchmen, Louis Joliet 
and Father James Marqoclte. Joliel, who was born at Quelle in 1645 and 
educated in the Jesuit college there, was charged by Fronteiiac, the gov- 
■r of Canada or New France, with the enterprise of fintling the Mift- 
ppi — as being, wrote Fronlenac, "a man very experienced in these 
I kinds of discoveries, and who had been already very near this river." A 
m( and a bark canoe were all the aid which the government 
ie reached the Straits of Mackinaw Dec. 8, 1672, and there 
nter with Father Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, who, driven 
ron flock from the head of Lake Superior by the Sioux, had 
mission of St. Ignace and built a church more than a year 
Marquette had already heard of the Mississiiipi from the Illinois 
d during the winter Joliet questioned Indians who had seen the 
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river as to its course and the tribes on its shores. Thirty years before, 
Nicolet had explored Wisconsin waters which flowed into the Great Water ; 
and so much had become known of the Mississippi when Father Dablon 
published the Relations of i670-*7i, with a map of Lake Superior, that he 
alludes to the Mississippi, in his description of the map, as follows : **To 
the south flows the great river, which they call the Mississippi, which can 
have its mouth only in the Florida sea, more than four hundred leagues 
from here." Joliet and Marquette drew up a rude map of the river from 
such information as they had ; and Marquette, who eagerly embraced the 
opportunity to accompany Joliet, entered in his note- book many facts of 
possible value. " We took all possible precautions," he says, " that, if our 
enterprise was hazardous, it should not be fool-hardy.'* On May 17, 
1673, w'*^ fiv® voyageitrs and two birch-bark canoes, they set out. It 
is from Marquette's own story of the voyage and discovery that the 
passage given in the present leaflet is taken. The entire story, of 
which not quite half is here given, and which proceeds to recount 
their voyage as far south as the Arkansas river and their return by the 
Illinois river to the present site of Chicago on Lake Michigan, will 
presently be added to the general series of Old South Leaflets. It may 
be found in Shea's Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley^ 
together with a fac-simile of the interesting map drawn by Father Marquette 
at the time. It may also be found in French's Historical Collections of 
Louisiana^ part ii, (1850). Mr. Shea's book gives a biography of Marquette, 
containing valuable extracts from his accounts of his missionary work 
'among the Indians by Lake Superior, and also translations of many import- 
tant original papers illustrating the careers in the W^est of Father Dablon, 
Father Allouez, Father Hennepin, and that most ambitious and adventurous 
of all the Frenchmen in the great West, La Salle. There are lives of both 
La Salle and Marquette, by Sparks. Mr. Winsor's chapter on " Joliet, 
Marquette and La Salle," in the Narrative and Critical History of America y 
vol. iv, is invaluable for its bibliographical references. But here, too, Park- 
man is still the popular writer. His La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 
West contains a special chapter (chap, v) on Joliet and Marquette's discovery 
of the Mississippi. 
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Weary of St, Croix, De Moms resolved to seek out a more 
auspicious site, on which to rear the capital of his wilderness 
dominion. During the preceding September, Champlain had 
ranged the westward coast in a pinnace, visited and named the 
island of Mount Desert, and entered the mouth of the river 
Penobscot, called by him the Pemetigoet, or Pentegoet, and 
previously known lo fur-traders and fishermen as the Norera- 
bega, a name which it shared with all the adjacent region.' 
Now, embarking a second time, in a bark of fifteen tons, with 
De Monts, several gentlemen, twenty sailors, and an Indian 
with his squaw, he set forth on the eighteenth of June (1605) 
on a second voyage of discovery. They coasted the strangely 
indented shores of Maine, with its reefs and surf-washed islands, 
rocky headlands, and deep embosomed bays, passed Mount 
Desert and the Penobscot, explored the mouths of the Kent)e- 
bec, crossed Casco Bay, and descried the distant peaks of the 
White Mountains. The ninth of July brought them to Saco 
Bay. They were now within the limits of a group of tribes who 
were called by the French the Armouchiquois, and who included 
those whom the English afterwards called the Massachusetts. 
They differed in habits as well as in language from the Etech- 
emins and Micmacs of Acadia, for they were tillers of the soil, 
and around their wigwams were fields of maize, beans, pump- 
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larmtives indicate a city, also called Norem- 
lobscot. The pilot, Jean Alphonse, of Saln- 
;ity Is fifteen or twenty leaeuea from the sea, 
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kins, squashes, tobacco, and the so-called Jerusalem artichoke. 
Near Prout's Neck, more than eighty of them ran down to the 
shore to meet the strangers, dancing and yelping to show their 
joy. They had a fort of palisades on a rising ground by the 
Saco, for they were at deadly war with their neighbors towards 
the east. 

On the twelfth, the French resumed their voyage, and, like 
some adventurous party of pleasure, held their course by the 
beaches of York and Wells, Portsmouth Harbor, the Isles of 
Shoals, Rye Beach and Hampton Beach, till, on the fifteenth, 
they descried the dim outline of Cape Ann. Champlain called 
it Cap aux Isles, from the three adjacent islands, and in a sub- 
sequent voyage he gave the name of Beauport to the neighbor- 
ing harbor of Gloucester. Thence steering southward and 
westward, they entered Massachusetts Bay, gave the name of 
Rivibre du Guast to a river flowing into it, probably the Charles ; 
passed the islands of Boston Harbor, which Champlain describes 
as covered with trees, and were met on the way by great num- 
bers of canoes filled with astonished Indians. On Sunday, the 
seventeenth, they passed Point Allerton and Nantasket Beach, 
coasted the shores of Cohasset, Scituate, and Marshfield, and 
anchored for the night near Brant Point. On the morning of 
the eighteenth, a head wind forced them to take shelter in Port 
St. Louis, for so they called the harbor of Plymouth, where the 
Pilgrims made their memorable landing fifteen years later. 
Indian wigwams and garden patches lined the shore. A troop 
of the inhabitants came down to the beach and danced, while 
others, who had been fishing, approached in their canoes, came 
on board the vessel, and showed Champlain their fish-hooks, 
consisting of a barbed bone lashed at an acute angle to a slip 
of wood. 

From Plymouth the party circled round the bay, doubled 
Cape Cod, called by Champlain Cap Blanc, from its glistening 
white sands, and steered southward to Nausett Harbor, which, 
by reason of its shoals and sand-bars, they named Port Malle- 
barre. Here their prosperity deserted them. A party of sail- 
ors went behind the sand-banks to find fresh water at a spring, 
when an Indian snatched a kettle from one of them, and its 
owner, pursuing, fell, pierced with arrows by the robber's com- 
rades. The French in the vessel opened fire. Champ! ain's 
arquebuse burst, and was near killing him, while the Indians, 
swift as deer, quickly gained the woods. Several of the tribe 
chanced to be on board the vessel, but flung themselves with 
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' such alacrity into ihe waler thai only one was caught. Thef 
bound him hand and fooi, but soon after humaneij 
liberty. 

Cliamplain, who we are told "delighted marvellously in 
these enterprises," had busied himself throughout the voyage 
with taking observations, making charts, and studying the won- 
ders of land and sea. The "horse-foot crab" seems to have 
awakened his special curiosity, and he describes it with amusing 
exactness. Of the human tenants of the New England coast 
he has also left the first precise and trustworthy account. They 
were clearly more numerous than when the Puritans landed at 
Plymouth, since in the interval a pestilence made great havoc 
among them. But Champlain's most conspicuous merit lies in 
the light that he threw into the dark places of American geog- 
raphy, and the order that he brought out of the chaos of Amer- 
ican cartography, for it was a result of this and the rest of his 
voyages that precision and clearness began at last to supplant' 
the vagueness, confusion, and contradiction of the earlier 
makers. — From The Pioneers of France in the New World. 



LA SALLE AND FRONTENAC, 



We turn from the humble Marquette, thanking God 
his last breath that he died for his Order and his Faith ; and by 
our side stands the masculine form of Cavelier de la Salle. 
Prodigious was the contrast between the two discoverers: the 
one, with clasped hands and upturned eyes, seems a figure 
evoked from some dim legend of medieval saintship ; the other, 
wi:h feet firm planted on the hard earlh, breathes the self- 
reiying energies of modern practical enterprise. Nevertheless, 
La Salle's enemies called him a visionary. His projects per- 
plexed and startled them. At first, they ridiculed him; and 
then, as step by step he advanced towards his purpose, they 
denounced and maligned him. What was this purpose? It 
was not of sudden growth, but developed as years went on. 
La Salle at La Chine dreamed of a western passage to China, 
and nursed vague schemes of western discovery. Then, when 
his eariier journeyings revealed to him the valley of the Ohio 
and the fertile plains of Illinois, his imagination took wing over 
the boundless prairies and forests drained by the great river of 
the West. His ambition had found its field. He would leave 
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barren and frozen Canada behind, and lead France and civiliza- 
tion into the valley of the Mississippi. Neither the English nor 
the Jesuits should conquer that rich domain : the one must rest 
content with the country east of the Alleghanies, and the other 
with the forests, savages, and beaver-skins of the northern lakes. 
It was for him to call into light the latent riches of the great 
West. But the way to his land of promise was rough and long : 
it lay through Canada, filled with hostile traders and hostile 
priests, and barred by ice for half the year. The difficulty was 
soon solved. La Salle became convinced that the Mississippi 
flowed, not into the Pacific or the Gulf of California, but into 
the Gulf of Mexico. By a fortified post at its mouth, he could 
guard it against both English and Spaniards, and secure for the 
trade of the interior an access and an outlet under his own con- 
trol, and open at every season. Of this trade, the hides of the 
buffalo would at first form the staple ; and, along with furs, 
would reward the enterprise till other resources should be 
developed. 

Such were the vast projects that unfolded themselves in 
the mind of La Salle. Canada must needs be, at the outset, 
his base of action, and without the support of its authorities he 
could do nothing. This support he found. From the moment 
when Count Frontenac assumed the government of the colony, 
he seems to have looked with favor on the young discoverer. 
There were points of likeness between the two men. Both 
were ardent, bold, and enterprising. The irascible and fiery 
pride of the noble found its match in the reserved and seem- 
ingly cold pride of the ambitious burgher. Each could com- 
prehend the other; and they had, moreover, strong prejudices 
and dislikes in common. An understanding, not to say an 
alliance, soon grew up between them. 

Frontenac had come to Canada a ruined man. He was 
ostentatious, lavish, and in no way disposed to let slip an 
opportunity of mending his fortune. He presently thought that 
he had found a plan by which he could serve both the colony 
and himself. His predecessor, Courcelle, had urged upon the 
king the expediency of building a fort on Lake Ontario, in 
order to hold the Iroquois in check and intercept the trade 
which the tribes of the Upper Lakes had begun to carry on 
with the Dutch and English of New York. Thus, a stream of 
wealth would be turned into Canada, which would otherwise 
enrich her enemies. Here, to all appearance, was a great 
puhYic good, and from the military point of view it was so in 
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fact; but it was clear that the trade thus secured might be 
made to profit, not the colony at large, but (hose alone who 
had control of the fort, which would then become the instru- 
ment of a monopoly. This the governor understood ; and, 
without doubt, he meant that the projected establishment 
should pay him tribute. How far he and La Salle were acting 
in concurrence at this time, it is not easy to say ; but Frontenac 
often took counsel of the explorer, who, on his part, saw in the 
design a possible first step towards the accomplishment of his 
own far-reaching schemes. — From La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Gnat West. 



THE JESUIT MISSIONARIES IN CANADA. 



Canada was a true child of the Church, baptized in infancy 
and faithful to the last, Champlain, the founder of Quebec, a 
man of noble spirit, a statesman and a soldier, was deeply 
imbued with fervid piety. " The saving of a soul," he would 
often say, "is worth more than the conquest of an empire;" 
and to forward the work of conversion, he brought with him 

■ four Franciscan monks from France. At a later period, the 
task oE colonization would have been abandoned, but for the 
hope of casting the pure light of the faith over the gloomy 
wastes of heathendom. All France was filled with the zeal of 
proselytism. Men and women of exalted rank lent their coun- 
tenance to the holy work. From many an altar daily petitions 
were offered for the well-being of the mission ; and in the Holy 

■ House of Mont-Martre, a nun lay prostrate day and night 
before the shrine, praying for the conversion of Canada, In 
one convent, thirty nuns offered themselves for the labors of 
the wilderness; and priests flocked in crowds to the colony. 
The powers of darkness took alarm ; and when a ship, freighted 
with the apostles of the faith, was tempest-lost upon her voyage, 
the storm was ascribed to the malice of demons, trembling for 
the safety of their ancient empire. 

I The general enthusiasm was not without its fruits. The 
Church could pay back with usury all that she received of aid 
and encouragement from the temporal power; and the ambition 
of Richelieu could not have devised a more efRcienl enginery 
for the accomplishment of its schemes, than that supplied by 
the 2eal of the devoted propagandists. The priest and the 
soldier went hand in hand ; and the cvo&% a-^A 'Owt J\^■^nr Ae ^*-* 
were planted side by side. 



Foremost among the envoys of the faith were the mea) 
bers of that mighty order, who, in another hemisphei 
already done so much to turn back the advancing tide of rel^ 
ious freedom, and strengthen the arm of Rome, To th^ 
Jesuits was assigned, for many years, the entire charge of tbi 
Canadian missions, to the exclusion of the Frandscan 
laborers in the same barren field. Inspired with a self-devolin 
zeal to snatch souls from perdition, and win new empires t 
cross, casting from them every hope of earthly pleasu 
earthly aggrandizement, the Jesuit fathers buried themselves i 
deserts, facing death with the courage of heroes, and endurini 
torments with the constancy of martyrs. Their story is replet 
with marvels — miracles of patient suffering and daring enteij 
prise. They were the pioneers of Northern America, 
them among the frozen forests of Acadia, struggling on snow 
shoes, with some wandering Algonquin horde, or crouching i^ 
the crowded hunting-lodge, half stiHed in the smoky den, ana 
battling with troops of famished dogs for the last morsel o^ 
sustenance. Again we see the black-robed priest wading anioi^ 
the white rapids of the Ottawa, toiling with his savage comrades 
to drag [he canoe against the headlong water. Again, radian^ 
I in the vestments of his priestly office, he administers the 
I mental bread to kneeling crowds of plumed and painted prosQ 
lytes in the forests of the Hurons ; or, bearing his life in 
hand, carries his sacred mission into the strongholds of I 
Iroquois, like one who invades unarmed a den of angry tige 
Jesuit explorers traced the St. Lawrence lo its source, and s^ 
masses among the solitudes of Lake Superior, where the bo 
L est fur-trader scarcely dared to follow. They planted missit 
I at St. Mary's and at Michillimackinac; and one of their frater-t| 
Laity, the illustrious Marquette, discovered the Mississip_ 
r opened a new theatre to the boundless ambition of France.- 
From T^e Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
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CANADIAN FEUDALISM. 

At the base of Canadian society was the feudal ti 
European feudalism was ihe indigenous and natural growth ( 
political and social conditions which preceded it. CanadiamB 
feudalism was an offshoot of the feudalism of France, modified'*^ 
by the lapse of centuries, and further modified by the royal J 

WJJJ. 
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In France, as in the rest of Europe^ the system had lost itp 
vitality. The warrior-nobles who placed Hugh Capet on thff 
throne, and began the feudal monarchy, formed an aristocratic 
republic, and the king was one of their number, whom they 
chose to be their chief. But, through the struggles and vicis- 
situdes of many succeeding reigns, royalty had waxed and 
oligarchy had waned. The fact had changed and the theory 
had changed with it. The king, once powerless among a host of 
turbulent nobles, was now a king indeed. Once a chief, 
because his equals had made him so, he was now the anointed 
of the Lord. This triumph of royalty had culminated in Louis 
XIV. The stormy energies and bold individualism of the old 
feudal nobles had ceased to exist. They who had held his 
predecessors in awe had become his obsequious servants. He 
no longer feared his nobles; he prized them as gorgeous 
decorations of his court, and satellites of his royal person. 

It was Richelieu who first planted feudalism in Canada. 
The king would preserve it there, because with it; teeth drawn 
he was fond of it, and because, as the feudal tenure prevailed in 
Old France, it was natural that it should prevail also in the 
Nevr. fiut iie continued as Richelieu had begun, and moulded 
il to the form that pleased him. Nothing was left which could 
threaten his absolute and undivided authority over the colony. 
In France, a multitude of privileges and prescriptions still clung, 
despite its fall, about the ancient ruling class. Few of these 
were allowed to cross the Atlantic, while the old, lingering 
abuses, which had made the system odious, were at the same 
time lopped away. Thus retrenched, Canadian feudalism was 
made to serve a double end ; to produce a faint and harmless 
reflection of French aristocracy, and simply and practically to 
ipply agencies for distributing land among the settlers. — From 



suppjy agencies tor oistriDuiing lana among rne seiners. — rrom i 

I The Old Rigime in Canada. ^^J 

THE STRUIIGLE UF ENGLAND AND FRANCE FOR ^^H 
AMERICA. ^^^1 

It is the nature of great events Co obscure the great even^^^^J 
that came before them. The Seven Years War in Europe a^^^ 
seen but dimly through revolutionary convulsions and Napo- ' 

leonic tempests; and the same contest in America is half lost 
to sight behind the storm-cloud of the War oi IwAf^-iAf&'yi, 
1^^ Few at this day see the nnometitous\?.SMii^m')ci\Nti.'— '•' — -■^- 
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greatness of the danger that it averted. The strife that amiMl 
all the civilized world began here. " Such was the complicatioH 
of political interests," says Voltaire, " that a cannon-shot ^i^d^l 
in America could give the signal that set Europe in a blazeifl 
Not quite. It was not a cannon-shot, but a volley from tqB 
hunting-pieces of a few backwoodsmen, commanded by a Vl^H 
ginian youih, George Washington. ^H 

To us of this day, the result of the American part of tisU 
war seems a foregone conclusion. It was far froni being sofl 
and very far from being so regarded by our forefathers. TtuB 
numerical superiority of the British colonies was offset bjB 
organic weaknesses fatal to vigorous and united action, We^B 
at the outset did they, or the mother-country, aim at conquerii^M 
Canada, but only at pushing back her boundaries. Canada -^1 
using the name in its restricted sense — was a position of gre^l 
strength ; and even when her dependencies were overcome, sbfl 
could hold her own against forces far superior. Armies coultfl 
reach her only by three routes, — the Lower St, Lawrence Q^B 
the east, the Upper St. Lawrence on the west, and Lake Chan» 
plain on the souih. The first access was guarded by a forlre^H 
almost impregnable by nature, and the second by a long chatlfl 
of dangerous rapids ; while the third offered a series of pointM 
easy to defend. During this same war, Frederic of Prusstl^ 
held his ground triumphantly against greater odds, though hUfl 
kingdom was open on all sides to attack. lH 

II was the fatuity of Louis XV, and his Pompadour thi^fl 
made the conquest of Canada possible. Had they not broketM 
the traditionary policy of France, allied themselves to Auatri^fl 
her ancient enemv, and plunged needlessly into the Europea^H 
war, the whole force of the kingdom would have been tume^H 
from the first, to the humbling of England and the defence GljH 
the French colonies. The French soldiers left dead on inglsfl 

ital battle-fields could have saved Canada, and 
perhaps made good her claim to the vast territories of the West, 

But there were other contingencies. The possession of 
Canada was a question of diplomacy as well as of war. If Eng- 
land conquered her, she might restore her, as she had lately 
restored Cape Breton, She had an interest in keeping France 
alive on the American continent. More than one clear eye 
saw, at the middle of the last century, that the subjection of 
Canada would lead to a revolt of the British colonies. So long 
and enterprising enemy threatened their borders, 
|- e^ey could not break with the mother-country, because they 




needed her help. And if the arms of France had prospered in 
the other hemisphere ; if she had gained in Europe or Asia 
territories with which to buy back what she had lost in Amer- 
ica, then, in all likelihood, Canada would have passed again 
into her hands. 

The most momentous and far-reaching question ever 
brought to issue on this continent was : Shall France remain 
here, or shall she not ? If, by diplomacy or war, she had pre- 
served but the half, or less than the half, of her American 
possessions, then a barrier would have been set to the spread 
of the English-speaking races ; there would have been no Revo- 
lutionary War ; and for a long time, at least, no independence. 
It was not a question of scanty populations strung along the 
banks of the St. Lawrence ; it was — . or under a government of 
any worth it would have been — a question of the armies and 
generals of France. America owes much to the imbecility of 
Louis XV. and the ambitious vanity and personal dislikes of his 
mistress. 

The Seven Years War made England what she is. It 
crippled the commerce of her rival, ruined France in two con- 
tinents, and blighted her as a colonial power. It gave England 
the control of the seas and the mastery of North America and 
India, made her the first of commercial nations, and prepared 
that vast colonial system that has planted new Englands in 
every quarter of the globe. And while it made England what 
she is, it supplied to the United States the indispensable con- 
dition of their greatness, if not of their national existence. — 
From Montcalm and Wolfe, 



At the present time, when we are engaged in the study of those sub- 
jects in our American history which are related to the history of France or 
into which the French element enters, we are made to realize anew our great 
and peculiar obligations to Francis Parkman. In our studies of the earlier 
period, it is always his books which are our principal companions. Cham- 
plain, La Salle, the Jesuits, Wolfe and Montcalm — whoever it may be that 
we are studying, in that old Canadian and Western life, Parkman is our 
constant and best guide. It is a period of history which he has made his 
own, and with which his name will be always connected. In his treatment 
of it, through the long row of volumes that stand on the shelf, he has 
brought to the work almost every quality which goes to constitute tKe <yi<^<L 
historian — thorough scholarship, indeiaXi^aXA^ m^M^Xx-^ , "^ ^^of^.'SN^^ ^av^- 
prehension of his subject in all its bearmg^s, a. coxv\.^%\o\3l"s» eN\^>^^>»-'^'^'' "^ "*^ 
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imagination, and rare literary power. His series of works on France and 
England in North America holds a place in our historical literature which 
is unique. No work which has been done in our history has a higher value. 
At the age of eighteen, as he tells us himself in the preface to Fronte- 
nac — he was born in Boston in 1823, and has always lived in Boston — Park- 
man formed the purpose of writing on French- American history. ** I meant 
at first," he says, *' to limit myself to the great contest which brought that 
history to a close. It was by an after thought that the plan was extended 
to cover the whole field, so that the part of the work, or series of works, 
first conceived would, following the sequence of events, be the last exe- 
cuted." The material for the volumes on Montcalm and Wolfe, the last 
volumes published, was the material which he first began to collect. The 
work first published was that on The Conspiracy of Pontiacy belonging to 
the period after the French War, in 185 1. The succeeding volumes have 
appeared in the following order : The Pioneers of France in the New World, 
1865; '^^^ Jesuits in North America, 1867 ; La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, 1869; "^^^ ^^^ Regime in Canada, 1874; Count Frontenac 
and New France under Louis XIV, 1877 ; Montcalm and Wolfe, to which 
he proposed at one time to give the sub- title of The Fall of New France, in 
1884. The Oregon Trail, the record of "a summer's adventures of two 
youths just out of college " and bearing no relation to the general historical 
series on France and England in North America, first appeared as a series of 
sketches in the Knickerbocker Magazine, in 1847. The adventures recorded 
in these sketches did, however, take Parkman and his companion to the 
Rocky Mountains and among the Indians, and undoubtedly affected his 
imagination and added to his knowledge in ways that made them a distinct 
preparation for his great historical work, as indeed he himself lets us under- 
stand by a word in the preface to The Conspiracy of Pont iac. The following 
picturesque passage from the preface which he supplied to The Oregon 
Trail in 1872 is of interest in this connection : 

"I remember that, as we rode by the foot of Pike's Peak, when for a 
fortnight we met no face of man, my companion remarked, in a tone any 
thing but complacent, that a time would come when those plains would be a 
grazing country, the buffalo give place to tame cattle, farm-houses be scat- 
tered along the water-courses, and wolves, bears, and Indians be numbered 
among the tnings that were. We condoled with each other on so melan- 
choly a prospect, but we little thought what the future had in store. We 
knew that there was more or less gold in the seams of those untrodden 
mountains ; but we did not foresee that it would build cities in the waste 
and plant hotels and gambling- houses among the haunts of the grizzly bear. 
We knew that a few fanatical outcasts were groping their way across the 
plains to seek an asylum from gentile persecution ; but we did not imagine 
that the polygamous hordes of Mormon would rear a swarming Jerusalem 
in the bosom of solitude itself. We knew that, more and more, year after 
year, the trains of emigrant wagons would creep in slow procession towards 
barbarous Oregon or wild and distant California ; but we did not die^im \vo^ 
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and Gold u-ould breed oaduns iloDC Ihe Pacific, the dkenchMI 
I of [he iocaniDlive break the spell of weird myslerions mouTitaini_ 
ights invade the fastnesses ot the Arapahoes, and despairing sav- 
agery, assailed in front and rear, vail its ncalp-locks and feathers before 
triuDiphant commonplace. We were no prophets to foresee all this; and. 
had we foreseen it, perhaps some perverse regrels might have tempered the 
ardor of our rejoicing' Ihe wild cavalcade that deiiled with .me down the 
gorges of the Hlack Hills, with its paint and war-plumes, fluttering trophies 
1 and sav^e embroidery, bows, arrowa, lances, and shields, will never be seen 
I' again. Those who formed it have found bloody graves, or a ghastlier burial 
I in the mawa of wolves. The Indian of today, aimed with a revolver and 
[ crowned with an old hat; cased, possibly, in trousers or muffled in a taw- 
F dry shirt, is an Indian still, but an Indian shorn of Ihe picturesqueneu _ 
1 which WB5 his most conspicuous merit. The mountain trapper is no more, I 
L And the grim romance oi his wild, hard life is a memory of the past." J 

In the introductions to several of his volumes Mr. Parkman has inci- 
1 dentally revealed to us his aims and methods, in passages so interesting; and 
P K valuable to the historical student that a fevT passages may here be died. 
I Bis aim, he tells us, in the introduction to Tie Pionetrs of France in the 
I Nev) Wm-td, " was, while scrupulously and rigorously adhering to the truth 
inimate them with the life of the past and, so far as might be, 
I clothe the skeleton with flesh. If," he says, "at times it may seem that 
leen allowed to fancy, it Is so in appearance only; since the 

on personal Observation. Faithfulness to the truth of history involves Ei 
more than a research, however patient and scrupulous, into s]iecial 
Sjuch facts may be detailed with the most minute eiactness, and ■ 
narrative, taken as a whole, may be unmeaning or untrue. The n 
must lieek to imbue himself with the life and spirit of the time. II> 
Study events in their bearings near and remote ; in the character, babit^ 
and manners of those who took part in them. He must himself be, a 
were, a sharer or a spectator of the action he descnbes." 

Equally interesting is this passage from the preface to Tkt Conspin 
I of Paniiac, written fourteen years earlier, in 1851 : 
I " It is evident that other study than that of the closet is indispensable 1 

P success in such an attempt. Habits of early reading had greatly aided ll. 
prepare me for the task ; but necessary knowledge of a more practical kinifl 
has been supplied by tlie Indulgence of a strong natural taste, which, at 
various intervals, led me to the wild regions of the north and west. Here, 
by the camp-lire, or in the canoe, I gained familiar accmainlanee with the 
men and scenery of the wilderness. In 1S46, I visited various primitive 
tribes of the Rocky Mountains, and was, for a time, domesticated in a vil- 
lage ot the western Uahcotah, on the high plains between Mount Laramie 
and the range of the Medicine Bow. The most troublesome part of the 
task was the collection of the necessary documents. These consisted of let- 
ters, journals, reports, and despatches, scattered among nujnetous public 
offices, and private families, in Europe and America. When brought to- 
gether, they amounted to about three thousand tour hundred manuscript 
eges. Contemporary newspapers, magaiines, and pamphlets lxa.i«. alsA 
en eKamined, and careful search made Icn t-iCT-i NyiaV «\«i!ti, K«*.«*.i ™ 
fagw^iwnteh^row light upon «\e su\3iett, \ Vots N'ia\'«& ** *■«*»■ *" 
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all the principal events recorded in the narrative, and gathered such local 
traditions as seemed worthy of confidence. . . . The crude and promis- 
cuous mass of materials presented an aspect by no means inviting. The 
field of the history was uncultured and unreclaimed, and the labor that 
awaited me was like that of the border settler, who, before he builds his 
rugged dwelling, must fell the forest trees, burn the undergrowth, clear the 
ground, and hew the fallen trunks to due proportion. Several obstacles 
have retarded the progress of the work. Of these, one of the most con- 
siderable was the condition of my sight. For about three years, the light 
of day was insupportable, and every attempt at reading or writing com- 
pletely debarred. Under these circumstances, the task of sifting the 
materials and composing the work was begun and finished. The paj>ers 
were repeatedly read aloud by an amanuensis, copious notes and extracts 
were made, and the narrative written down from my dictation. This pro- 
cess, though extremely slow and laborious, was not without its advan- 
tages ; and I am well convinced that the authorities have been even more 
minutely examined, more scrupulously collated^ and more thoroughly 
digested, than they would ha^ been under ordinary circumstances." 

In the preface to the Montcalm and Wolfe he says : "I have visited and 
examined every spot where events of any importance in connection with the 
contest took place, and have observed with attention such scenes and per- 
sons as might help to illustrate those I meant to describe. In short, the 
subject has been studied as much from life and in the open air as at the 
library- table." In the introduction to The Pioneers of France in the New 
World we are shown again something of the difficulties under which Mr. 
Parkman has labored in his great work: "During the past eighteen years 
the state of the writer's health has exacted throughout an extreme caution 
in regard to mental application, reducing it at best within narrow and pre- 
carious limits, and often precluding it. Indeed, for two periods, each of 
several years, any attempt at bookish occupation would have been merely 
suicidal. A condition of sight arising from kindred sources has also retarded 
the work, since it has never permitted reading or writing continuously for 
more than five minutes, and often has not permitted them at all." 

All this reminds us of the similar heroic devotion and the similar great 
achievements of Prescott, under similar disadvantages. The careers of both 
Prescott and Parkman, in whose work appears no sign of the discourage- 
ments which hindered them and of the frequent depressions which these 
must have occasioned, but where all is calm, exact, faithful, and strong, 
furnish an example to our young students, which should nerve them all to 
greater industry, greater energy, greater trust, a more beautiful patience, 
and a larger vision. 
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(DID ^oiirl) UraCIct^.j 

SEVENTH SERIES, iSa,. N 

The Capture ofl 

Quebec. 



FROM PARKMAN'S " CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC." 

The eventful night of the twelfth [Sept., 1759] was deal 
and caim, with no light but that of the stars. Within two houi 
before daybreak, thirty boats, crowded with sixleen hundred 
soldiers, cast off from the vessels, and floated downward, inil 
perfect order, with the current of the ebb tide. To the bound-, 
less joy of the army, Wolfe's malady had abated, and he 
able to command in person. His ruined health, the gloomy 
prospects of the siege, and the disaster at Montmorenci had 
oppressed him with the deepest melancholy, but never impaired 
for a moment the promptness of his decisions, or the impetuous 
energy of his action." He sat in the stem of one of the boats, 
pale and weak, but borne up to a calm height of resolution. 
Every order had been given, every arrangement made, and it 
only remained to face the issue. The ebbing tide sufficed 
bear the boats along, and nothing broke the silence of 
■aight but the gurgling of the river, and the low voice of Wolfe 
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as he repeated to the officers about him the stanzas of Gray's 
" Elegy in a Country Churchyard." which had recently appeared 
and which he had just received from England. Perhaps, as he 
uttered those strangely appropriate words, — 

** The paths of glory lead but to the grave," 

the shadows of his own approaching fate stole with mournful 
prophecy across his mind. "Gentlemen," he said, as he closed 
his recital, " I would rather have written those lines than take 
Quebec tomorrow." ' 

As they approached the landing-place, the boats edged 
closer in towards the northern shore, and the woody precipices 
rose high on their left, like a wall of undistinguished blackness. 

" Qui viveV^ shouted a French sentinel, from out the 
impervious gloom. 

"Zd5 France f^^ answered a captain of Eraser's Highlanders, 
from the foremost boat. 

" A quel rkgiment V^ demanded the soldier. 

" Z?<f fa Reine I^^ promptly replied the Highland captain, 
who chanced to know that the regiment so designated formed 
part of Bougainville's command. As boats were frequently 
passing down the river with supplies for the garrison, and as a 
convoy from Bougainville was expected that very night, the 
sentinel was deceived, and allowed the English to proceed. 

A few moments after, they were challenged again, and this 
time they could discern the soldier running close down to the 
water's edge, as if all his suspicions were aroused ; but the skil- 
ful replies of the Highlander once more saved the party from 
discoverv.* 

They reached the landing-place in safety, — an indentation 
in the shore, about a league above the city, and now bearing 



' " This anecdote was related by the late celebrated John Robison, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, who, in 
his youth, was a midshipman m the British navy, and was in the same 
boat with Wolfe. His son, my kinsman. Sir John Robison, communicated 
it to me, and it has since been recorded in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

* The paths of glory lead but to the grave * 

is one of the lines which Wolfe must have recited as he strikingly exem- 
plified its application." — Grahame, Hist. U. S. IV. 50. See also Play f air" s 
Works, IV. 126. 

^ Smollett, V. 56, note (Edinburgh, 1805). Mante simply mentions 
that the English were challenged by the sentinels, and escaped discovery by 
replying in French. 
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name of Wolfe's Cove. Here a narrow path led 
e of the heights, and a French guard was posted at 
I to defend the pass. By the force of the current, the foremost. 
I boats, including that which carried Wolfe himself, were born*^ 
' a little below the spot. The general was one of the first 
shore. He looked upward at the rugged heights which tow- 
ered above hiiu in the gloom. "You can try it," he coolli 
observed to an officer near him ; " but 1 don't think you'll 
up." ' 

At the point where the Highlanders landed, one of th< 
captains, Donald Macdonald, apparently the same whose pres- 
: of mind had just saved the enterprise from ruin, was 
bing in advance of his men, when he was challenged by a 
sentinel. He replied in French, by declaring that he had been 
elieve the guard, and ordering the soldier to withdraw.' 
Before the latter was undereived, a crowd of Highlanders were 
close at hand, while the steeps below were thronged with eager 
ibers, dragging themselves up by trees, roots, and bushes.' 
The guard turned out, and made a brief though brave resist- 
ance. In a moment, they were cut to pieces, dispersed, or 
made prisoners ; while men after men came swarming up the 
height, and quickly formed upon the plains above. Meanwhile, 
the vessels had dropped downward with the current, and 
anchored opposite the landing-place. The remaining troops 
were disembarked, and, with the dawn of day, the whole were 
brought in safety to the shore. 

The sun rose, and, from the ramparts of Quebec, the 
astonished people saw the Plains of Abraham glittering with 
arms, and the dark-red lines of the English forming in array of 
battle. Breathless messengers had borne the evil tidings to 
Montcalm, and far and near his wide-extended camp resounded 
with the rolling of alarm drums and the din of startled prepara- 
tion. He, too, had had his struggles and his 
civil power had thwarted him ; famine, discontent, and (iisaffi 
tion were rife among his soldiers ; and no small porti 
Canadian militia had dispersed from sheer starvation. In spin 
of all, he had trusted to hold out till the winter frosts should 
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drive the invaders from before the town ; when, on that disas- 
trous morning, the news of their successful temerity fell like a 
cannon shot upon his ear. Still he assumed a tone of confi- 
dence. "They have got to the weak side of us at last," he is 
reported to have said, "and we must crush them with our num- 
bers." With headlong haste, his troops were pouring over the 
bridge of the St. Charles, and gathering in heavy masses under 
the western ramparts of the town. Could numbers give assur- 
ance of success, their triumph would have been secure ; for five 
French battalions and the armed colonial peasantry amounted 
in all to more than seven thousand five hundred men. Full in 
sight before them stretched the long, thin lines of the British 
forces, — the half-wild Highlanders, the steady soldiery of Eng- 
land, and the hardy levies of the provinces, — less than five 
thousand in number, but all inured to battle, and strong in the 
full assurance of success. Yet, could the chiefs of that gallant 
army have pierced the secrets of the future, could they have 
foreseen that the victory which they burned to achieve would 
have robbed England of her proudest boast, that the conquest 
of Canada would pave the way for the independence of America, 
their swords would have dropped from their hands, and the 
heroic fire have gone out within their hearts. 

It was nine o'clock, and the adverse armies stood motion- 
less, each gazing on the other. The clouds hung low, and, at 
intervals, warm light showers descended, besprinkling both 
alike. The coppice and cornfields in front of the British troops 
were filled with French sharpshooters, who kept up a distant, 
spattering fire. Here and there a soldier fell in the ranks, and 
the gap was filled in silence. 

At a little before ten, the British could see that Montcalm 
was preparing to advance, and, in a few moments, all his troops 
appeared in rapid motion. They came on in three divisions, 
shouting after the manner of their nation, and firing heavily as 
soon as they came within range. In the British ranks, not a 
trigger was pulled, not a soldier stirred ; and their ominous 
composure seemed to damp the spirits of the assailants. It 
was not till the French were within forty yards that the fatal 
word was given, and the British muskets blazed forth at once 
in one crashing explosion. Like a ship at full career, arrested 
with sudden ruin on a sunken rock, the ranks of Montcalm 
staggered, shivered, and broke before that wasting storm of 
lead. The smoke, rolling along the field, for a moment shut 
out the view; but when the white wreaths were scattered on 
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wretched spectacle was disclosed; men and c 
tumbled in heaps, baiuiions resolved into a mob, oidt 
obedience gone ; and when the British muskets were le 
for a second volley, the masses of the militia were st 
cower and shrink with uncontrollable panic. For a fev 

tutes the French regulars stood their ground, returning a shai 
and not ineffectual fire. But now, echoing cheer on cheei 
redoubling volley on volley, trampling the dying and the deal 
and driving the fugitives in crowds, the British troops advanc 
and swept the field before them. The ardor of the men bursi 
restraint. They broke into a run, and with unsparing slaughter 
chased the flying multitude lo the gaies of Quebec. Foremost 
of all, the light-footed Highlanders dashed along in furious pur- 
suit, hewing down the Frenchmen wiih their broadswords, and,' 
slaying many in the very ditch of the forlificaiions. Never 
victory more quick or more decisive.' 

kin the short action and pursuit the French !ost fifteen 
hundred men killed, wounded, and taken. Of the remainder. 
Some escaped within the city, and oihers fled across the St, 
Charles to rejoin their comrades who had been left to guard 
the camp. The pursuers were recalled by sound of trumpet; 
the broken ranks were formed afresh, and the English troops 
withdrawn beyond reach of the cannon of Quebec. Bougain- 
ville, with his corps, arrived from the upper country, and, 
t their rear, threatened an attack; but when he 
ksaw what greeting was prepared for him, he abandoned his pur- 
l pose and withdrew. Townshend and Murray, the only general 
■ officers who remained unhurt, passed to the head of every regi* 
I.Rient in turn, and thanked the soldiers for the bravery they had 
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i grenadiers of Louisburg, a bullet shattered his wrist 

■lie wrapped his handkerchief about the wound, and showed no.J 

pign of pain. A moment more, and a ball pierced his side.* 

bStill he pressed forward, waving his sword and cheering hifl^ 

■aoldiers to the attack, when a third shot lodged deep with' 
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breast. He paused, reeled, and staggering to one side, fell to 
the earth. Brown, a lieutenant of the grenadiers, Henderson, 
a volunteer, an officer of artillery, and a private soldier, raised 
him together in their arms, and, bearing him to the rear, laid 
him softly on the grass. They asked if he would have a sur- 
geon ; but he shook his head, and answered that all was over 
with him. His eyes closed with the torpor of approaching 
death, and those around sustained his fainting form. Yet they 
could not withhold their gaze from the wild turmoil before 
them, and the charging ranks of their companions rushing 
through fire and smoke. " See how they run," one of the offi- 
cers exclaimed, as the French fled in confusion before the 
levelled bayonets. " Who run ? " demanded Wolfe, opening 
his eyes like a man aroused from sleep. "The enemy, sir," 
was the reply ; "they give way everywhere." "Then," said the 
dying general, " tell Colonel Burton to march Webb's regiment 
down to Charles River, to cut off their retreat from the bridge. 
Now, God be praised, I will die in peace," he murmured ; and, 
turning on his side, he calmly breathed his last.' 

Almost at the same moment fell his great adversary, Mont- 
calm, as he strove, with vain bravery, to rally his shattered 
ranks. Struck down with a mortal wound, he was placed upon 
a litter and borne to the General Hospital on the banks of the 
St. Charles. The surgeons told him that he could not recover. 
" I am glad of it," was his calm reply. He then asked how 
long he might survive, and was told that he had not many 
hours remaining. " So much the better," he said ; " I am 
happy that I shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec." 
Officers from the garrison came to his bedside to ask his orders 
and instructions. " I will give no more orders," replied the 
defeated soldier; "I have much business that must be attended 
to. of greater moment than your ruined garrison and this 
wretched country. My time is very short; therefore, pray 
leave me." The officers withdrew, and none remained in the 
chamber but his confessor and the Bishop of Quebec. To the 
last, he expressed his contempt for his own mutinous and half- 
famished troops, and his admiration for the disciplined valor of 
his opponents.* He died before midnight, and was buried at 



' Knox, IT. 78. Knox derived his information from the person who 
supported Wolfe in his dying moments. 

^Knox, II. 77. 



his own desire in a cavity of the earth formed by the bursting 
of a bombshell. 

The victorious army encamped before Quebec, and pushed 
their preparations for the siege with zealous energy ; but before 
a single gun was brought to bear, the white flag was hung out, 
and the garrison surrendered. On the eighteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1759, ^^^ rock-built citadel of Canada passed forever from 
the hands of its ancient masters. 

The victory on the Plains of Abraham and the downfall of 
Quebec filled all England with pride and exultation. From 
north to south, the land blazed with illuminations, and resounded 
with the ringing of bells, the firing of guns, and the shouts of 
the multitude. In one village alone all was dark and silent 
amid the general joy; for here dwelt the widowed mother of 
Wolfe. The populace, with unwonted delicacy, respected her 
lonely sorrow, and forbore to obtrude the sound of their rejoic- 
ings upon her grief for one who had been through life her pride 
and solace, and repaid her love with a tender and constant 
devotion.* 

Canada, crippled and dismembered by the disasters of this 
year's campaign, lay waiting, as it were, the final stroke which 
was to extinguish her last remains of life, and close the eventful 
story of French dominion in America. 



With the Peace of Paris ended the checkered story of New 
France; a story which would have been a history if faults of constitu- 
tion and the bigotry and folly of rulers had not dwarfed it to an 
episode. Yet it is a noteworthy one in both its lights and its shad- 
ows : in the disinterested zeal of the founder of Quebec, the self- 
devotion of the early missionaiy martyrs, and the daring enterprise 
of explorers ; in the spiritual and temporal vassalage from which the 
only escape was to the savagery of the wilderness ; and in the swarm- 
ing corruptions which were the natural result of an attempt to rule, 
by the absolute hand of a master beyond the Atlantic, a people bereft 
of every vestige of civil liberty. Civil liberty was given them by 
the British sword; but the conqueror left their religious system 
untouched, and through it they have imposed upon themselves a 
weight of ecclesiastical tutelage that finds few equals in the most 
Catholic countries of Europe. Such guardianship is not without cer- 
tain advantages. When faithfully exercised, it aids to uphold some 
of the tamer virtues, if that can be called a virtue which needs the 
constant presence of a sentinel to keep it from escaping ; but it is 



' Annual Register for 1759, 43. 
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fatal to mental robustness and moral courage ; and if French Canada 
would fulfil its aspirations it must cease to be one of the most priest- 
ridden communities of the modern world. 

Scarcely were they free from the incubus of France when the 
British provinces showed symptoms of revolt. The measures on the 
part of the mother-country which roused their resentment, far from 
being oppressive, were less burdensome than the navigation laws to 
which they had long submitted ; and they resisted taxation by Parlia- 
ment simply because it was in principle opposed to their rights as 
freemen. They did not, like the American provinces of Spain at a 
later day, sunder themselves from a parent fallen into decrepitude ; 
but with astonishing audacity they affronted the wrath of England in 
the hour of her triumph, forgot their jealousies and quarrels, joined 
hands in the common cause, fought, endured, and won. The dis- 
united colonies became the United States. The string of discordant 
communities along the Atlantic coast has grown to a mighty people, 
joined in a union which the earthquake of civil war serveci only to 
compact and consolidate. Those who in the weakness of their 
dissensions needed help from England against the savage on their 
borders have become a nation that may defy every foe but that most 
dangerous of all foes, herself, destined to a majestic future if she 
will shun the excess and perversion of the principles that made her 
great, prate less about the enemies of the past and strive more 
against the enemies of the present, resist the mob and the demagogue 
as she resisted Parliament and King, rally her powers from the race 
for gold and the delirium of prosperity to make firm the foundations 
on which that prosperity rests, and turn some fair proportion of her 
vast mental forces to other objects than material progress and the 
game of party politics. She has tamed the savage continent, peopled 
the solitude, gathered wealth untold, waxed potent, imposing, redoubt- 
able ; and now it remains for her to prove, if she can, that the rule 
of the masses is consistent with the highest growth of the individual ; 
that democracy can give the world a civilization as mature and preg- 
nant, ideas as energetic and vitalizing, and types of manhood as lofty 
and strong, as any of the systems which it boasts to supplant. — From 
Montcalm and Wolfe. 

The account of the capture of Quebec in the present leaflet is given as 
found in the pages of Parkman, because no contemporary account is equally 
graphic, and because Parkman has brought together everything of value 
from the older accounts. We have chosen for the leaflet the account in 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac, instead of that in Montcalm and Wolfey because 
Montcalm and Wolfe will be read by all who are making a study of the battle 
of Quebec and the events preceding and following it, and such will have in 
their hands the somewhat different account in that work. In the Wolfe and 
Montcalm^ Vol. ii, appendices H, I, and J, will be found full and interesting 
references to all the original authorities concerning the battle. 




TO ;OHN HANCOCK, PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS 

Nanus, S December, lyjb. 

Sir: — In thirty days after we left the Capes of Delawai 

e came to an anchor in Quiberon Bay. I remained on board 

four days, expecting a change of wind proper to carry the ship 

into the river Loire ; but tjie wind seemed fixed in an opposite 

quarter. I landed at Auray, and with some difficulty got hither, 

the road not being well supplied with means of conveyance,, 

I Two days before we saw land, we met a brigantine from — 

I deaux belonging to Cork, and another from Rochefort beh 

ing to Hull, both of which were taken. The first had on bt 

staves, tar, turpenline, and claret ; the other cognac brandy 

flaxseed. There is some difficulty in determining what to ao 

with them ; as they are scarce worth sending to America, and 

the mind of the French court, with regard to prizes brought into 

their ports, is not ye( known. It is certainly contrary to their 

[■ treaties with Britain to permit the sale of them, and we have no 

regular means of trying and condemning them. There are, 

Lbowever, many here who would purchase prizes, we having 

Lalready had several offers from persons who are willing to take 

I Upon (heinselves all consequences as to die illegality. Captain 

■ Wickes, as soon as he can get his refreshment, intends to cruise 

'n the Channel. 

Our friends in France have been a good deal dejected with 

; Gazette accounts ot advantages obtained against us by the 

STitish troops. I have helped thttti be^e. \£i tci^qvw ■&^\i'isj-«»3. 






a little, by assuring them, that we still face the enemy, and were 
under no apprehension of their armies being able to complete 
their junction. I understand that Mr. Lee has lately been at 
Paris, that Mr. Deane is still there, and that an underhand 
supply is obtained from the government of two hundred brass 
field-pieces, thirty thousand firelocks, and some other military 
stores, which are now shipping for America, and will be con- 
voyed by a ship of war. The court of England (M. Penet tells 
me, from whom I had the above intelligence) had the folly to 
demand Mr. Deane to be delivered up, but were refused. 

Our voyage, though not long, was rough, and I feel'myself 
weakened by it ; but I now recover strength daily, and in a few 
days shall be able to undertake the journey to Paris. I have 
not yet taken any public character, thinking it prudent first to 
know whether the court is ready and willing to receive minis- 
ters publicly from the Congress ; that we may neither embarrass 
it on the one hand, nor subject ourselves to the hazard of a dis- 
graceful refusal on the other. I have despatched an express to 
Mr. Deane, with the letters that I had for him from the com- 
mittee and a copy of our commission, that he may immediately 
make the proper inquiries, and give me information. In the 
meantime I find it generally supposed here that I am sent to 
negotiate ; and that opinion appears to give great pleasure, if I 
can judge by the extreme civilities I meet with from numbers 
of the principal people who have done me the honor to visit 
me. 

I have desired Mr. Deane, by some speedy and safe means, 
to give Mr. Lee notice of his appointment. I find several 
vessels here laden with military stores for America, just ready 
to sail. On the whole, there is the greatest prospect that we 
shall be well provided for another campaign, and much stronger 
than we were last. A Spanish fleet has sailed with seven thou- 
sand land forces foot, and some horse. Their destination is 
unknown, but supposed against the Portuguese in Brazil. Both 
France and England are preparing strong fleets, and it is said 
that all the powers of Europe are preparing for war, apprehend- 
ing that a general one cannot be very far distant. When I 
arrive at Paris, I shall be able to write with more certainty. 
I beg you to present my duty to Congress, and assure them of 
my most faithful endeavors in their service. With the sincerest 
esteem and respect, I have the honor to be, etc., 

B. Franklin. 



TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

Sir: — The Marquis de Lafayette, a young nobleman of 
great expectations and exceedingly beloved here, is by this 
time probably with you. By some misapprehension in his con- 
tract with the merchants of Bordeaux he was prevented from 
using the produce of the cargo he carried over, and so was left 
without a supply of money. His friends here have sent him over 
about ;^5oo sterling ; and have proposed sending him more ; 
but on reflection, knowing the extreme generosity of his dis- 
position, and fearing that some of his necessitous and artful 
countrymen may impose on his goodness, they wish to put his 
money into the hands of some discreet friend, who may supply 
him from time to time, and by that means knowing his expenses, 
may take occasion to advise him, if necessary, with a friendly 
affection, and secure him from too much imposition. They 
accordingly have desired us to name such a person to them. 
We have not been able to think of one so capable, and so suit- 
able from the influence of situation, to perform that kind office, 
as General Washington, under whose eye the gentleman will 
probably be. We beg, therefore, in his behalf, what his friends 
out of respect would not take the liberty of asking, that your 
Excellency would be pleased to furnish him with what money 
he may want in moderation, and take his drafts payable to us 
for the sums paid him, which we shall receive here and apply 
to the public service. We also join with his family in their 
earnest request that you would favor him with your counsels, 
which, you may be assured, will be an act of benevolence grate- 
fully remembered and acknowledged by a number of very 
worthy persons here who interest themselves extremely in the 
welfare of that amiable young nobleman. 

With the greatest respect, we have the honor to be, sir. 

Your Excellency's, etc. 



TO MRS. MARGARET STEVENSON. 

Passyy 2^ yanuaryy lyyg. 

It is always with great pleasure when I think of our long- 
contiijued friendship, which had not the least interruption in 
the course of twenty years (some of the happiest of my life), 
that I spent under your roof and in your company. If I do not 
write to you as often as I used to do, when I ha^j^jevs^.^ \.^ \if^ 
absent from you, it is owing patlV'^ Xo \}tv^ ^x^'Si^x^ e^>^^N^s^^i '^ 
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sure communication, and partly to an apprehension of some 
inconvenience that my correspondence might possibly occasion 
you. Be assured, my dear friend, that my regard, esteem, and 
affection for you are not in the least impaired or diminished, 
and that, if circumstances would permit, nothing would afford 
me so much satisfaction as to be with you in the same house, 
and to experience again your faithful, tender care and attention 
to my interests, health, and comfortable living, which so long 
and steadily attached me to you, and which I shall ever remem- 
ber with gratitude. 

I thought I had mentioned to you before (and I believe I 
did, though my letter may have miscarried), that I had received 
the white cloth suit, the sword, and the saddle for Temple, all 
in good order. I mention them now again, because Polly tells 
me you had not heard of their arrival. I wore the clothes a 
good deal last summer. There is one thing more that I wish 
to have, if you should meet with an opportunity of sending it. 
I mean the copper pot lined with silver, to roast fowls in by 
means of a heater. I should also be glad of the piece of ele- 
phant's tooth. It is old ivory, perhaps of the time before the 
flood, and would be a rarity to some friends here. But I doubt 
you will not be able to send them. 

I rejoice to learn that your health is established, and that 
you live pleasantly in a country town, with agreeable neighbors, 
and have your dear children about you. My love to every one 
of them. I long to see them and you ; but the times do not 
permit me the hope of it. Why do you never write to me ? I 
used to love to read your letters, and I regret your long silence. 
They were seasoned with good sense and friendship, and even 
your spelling pleased me. Polly knows I think the worst 
spelling the best. I do not write to her by this conveyance. 
You will let her know that I acknowledge the receipt of her 
pleasing letter, dated the nth instant. I shall now only 
observe to you upon it, that I know not how the patent can be 
taken out in Jacob's name. I am sure he had no claim to it, 
for when I first proposed to him the making of such wheels at 
Mr. Viny's, in the country, he objected to it as impracticable. 
But Mr. Viny, who seized the thought and carried it into execu- 
tion, had certainly the best right to the patent. I wijh he 
would send me a good drawing, with the proportions, of the 
little carriage with horses, which his children came once in to 
see us. How do they all do, and particularly my little patient 
Bessum ? 



Since my coming here I have been told that Mr. Henley, 
the linen-draper, had said, on my going to America, that I had 
gone away in his debt. I can hardly believe it. Let me know 
if you have heard such a thing, and what is the meaning of it. 
I thought he had been fully paid, and still think so, and shall 
till I am assured of the contrary. Let me know, at the same 
time, how my account stands with you. 

You wish to know how I live. It is in a fine house, situ- 
ated in a neat village, on high ground, half a mile from Paris, 
with a large garden to walk in. I have abundance of acquaint- 
ance, dine abroad six days in seven. Sundays I reserve to dine 
at home, with such Americans as pass this way, and I then have 
my grandson Ben, with some other American children from the 
school. 

If being treated with all the politeness of France, and the 
apparent respect and esteem of all ranks, from the highest to 
the lowest, can make a man happy, I ought to be so. Indeed, 
I have nothing to complain of but a little too much business, 
and the want of that order and economy in my family, which 
reigned in it when under your prudent direction. My paper 
gives me only room to add that I am ever yours most affection- 
ately, B. Franklin. 



TO THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 

Passyy 22 March y lyyg- 

Dear Sir: — I admire much the activity of your genius 
and the strong desire you have of being continually employed 
against our common enemy. 

It is certain that the coasts of England and Scotland are 
extremely open and defenceless; there are also many rich 
towns near the sea, which four or five thousand men, landing 
unexpectedly, might easily surprise and destroy, or exact from 
them a heavy contribution, taking a part in ready money and 
hostages for the rest. I should suppose, for example, that two 
millions sterling, or forty-eight millions of livres, might be 
demanded of Bristol for the town and shipping ; twelve millions 
of livres from Bath; forty-eight millions from Liverpool; six 
millions from Lancaster; and twelve millions from Whitehaven. 
On the east side there are the towns of New Castle, Scar- 
borough, Lynn, and Yarmouth, from which ver>{ eCk^v^NAsx-ji^^ 
sums might be exacted. And \i 2LmoT\^ x\v^ Vtoo^'s* n^^-^^ -^^^^ 



a few horsemen to make sudden incursions at some little dis- 
tance from the coast, it would spread terror to much greater 
distances, and the whole would occasion movements and 
marches of troops that must put the enemy to a prodigious 
expense and harass them exceedingly. Their militia will prob- 
ably soon be drawn from the different counties to one or two 
places of encampment, so that little or no opposition can be 
made to such a force as is above mentioned in the places where 
they may land. But the practicability of such an operation, 
and the means of facilitating and executing it, military people 
can best judge of. I have not enough of knowledge in such 
matters to presume upon advising it, and I am so troublesome 
to the ministers on other accounts that I could hardly venture 
to solicit it if I were ever so confident of its success. Much 
will depend on a prudent and brave sea commander, who knows 
the coasts, and on a leader of the troops who has the affair at 
heart, who is naturally active and quick in his enterprises, of a 
disposition proper to conciliate the good will and affection of 
both the corps, and by that means to prevent or obviate such 
misunderstandings as are apt to arise between them, and which 
are often pernicious to joint expeditions. 

On the whole, it may be encouraging to reflect on the 
many instances of history which prove that in war attempts, 
thought to be impossible, do often, for that very reason, become 
possible and practicable because nobody expects them and no 
precautions are taken to guard against them. And those are 
the kind of undertakings of which the success affords the most 
glory to the ministers who plan and to the officers who execute 
them. 

With the sincerest esteem and affection, I have the honor 
to be, sir, etc., B. Franklin. 



TO JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Passyy 21 Aprily lyjg- 

Dear Master Johnny : — I am glad you have seen Brest 
and the fleet there. It must give you an idea of the naval force 
of this kingdom which you will long retain with pleasure. 

I caused the letters you enclosed to me to be carefully 
delivered, but have not received answers to be sent you. 

Benjamin, whom you so kindly remember, would have 
been glad to hear of your welfare, but he is gone to Geneva. 



As he is destined to live in a Protestant country, and a republic, 
I thought it best to finish his education where the proper prin- 
ciples prevail. 

I heartily wish you a good voyage and a happy sight of 
your mamma, being really your affectionate friend, 

B. Franklin. 



TO THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. 

Passyy 24 August^ ^779- 

Sir : — The Congress, sensible of your merit towards the 
United States, but unable adequately to reward it, determined 
to present you with a sword, as a small mark of their grateful 
acknowledgment. They directed it to be ornamented with suit- 
able devices. Some of the principal actions of the war, in 
which you distinguished yourself by your bravery and conduct, 
are therefore represented upon it. These, with a few emblem- 
atic figures, all admirably well executed, make its principal 
value. By the help of the exquisite artists France affords, I 
find it easy to express every thing but the sense we have of 
your worth and our obligations to you. For this, figures and 
even words are found insufficient. I therefore only add that, 
with the most perfect esteem and respect, I have the honor to 
be, etc., B. Franklin. 

P. S. — My grandson goes to Harve with the sword, and 
will have the honor of presenting it to you. 



TO RICHARD PRICE. 

Passyy 6 February, lySo. 

Dear Sir : — I received but very lately, your kind favor 
of October 14th, by Dr. Ingenhousz, who brought it, having 
stayed long in Holland. I sent that enclosed, directly to Mr. 
Lee. It gave me great pleasure to understand that you con- 
tinue well. Take care of yourself ; your life is a valuable one. 
Your writings, after all the abuse you and they have met with, 
begin to make serious impressions on those who at first rejected 
the counsels you gave ; and they will acquire new weight every 
day, and be in high esteem when the cavils against thewv -ixs^ 
dead and forgotten. 
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Please to present my affectionate respects to that honest, 
sensible, and intelligent society who did me so long the honor 
of admitting me to share in their instructive conversations. I 
never think of the hours I so happily spent in that company 
without regretting that they are never to be repeated ; for 1 see 
no prospect of -an end to this unhappy war in my time. Dr. 
Priestley, you tell me, continues his experiments with success. 
We make daily great improvements in natural — there is one 
I wish to see in moral — philosophy: the discover}^ of a plan 
that would induce and oblige nations to settle their disputes 
without first cutting one another's throats. When will human 
reason be sufficiently improved to see the advantage of this ? 
When will men be convinced that even successful wars at 
length become misfortunes to those who unjustly commenced 
them, and who triumphed blindly in their success, not seeing all 
its consequences t Your great comfort and mine in this war is, 
that we honestly and faithfully did every thing in our power to 
prevent it. Adieu ; and believe me ever, my dear friend, yours, 
etc., B. Franklin. 



TO GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Passyt J Marchy 1780. 

Sir: — I have received but lately the letter your Excel- 
lency did me the honor of writing to me in recommendation of 
the Marquis de Lafayette. His modesty detained it long in his 
own hands. We became acquainted, however, from the time of 
his arrival at Paris ; and his zeal for the honor of our country, 
his activity in our affairs here, and his firm attachment to our 
cause and to you, impressed me with the same regard and 
esteem for him that your Excellency's letter would have done, 
had it been immediately delivered to me. 

Should peace arrive after another campaign or two, and 
afford us a little leisure, I should be happy to see your Excel- 
lency in Europe and to accompany you, if my age and strength 
would permit, in visiting some of its ancient and most famous 
kingdoms You would, on this side of the sea, enjoy the great 
reputation you have acquired, pure and free from those little 
shades that the jealousy and envy of a man's countrymen and 
contemporaries are ever endeavoring to cast over living merit. 
Here you would know, and enjoy, what posterity will say of 
Washington. For a thousand leagues have nearly the same 



■«ffect with a thousand years. The feeble voice of those grow 
Telling passions cannot extend so far either in time or distance, 
I At present I enjoy that pleasure for you ; as I frequenlly heal 
I the old generals of this martial country, who study the maps o' 
I America, and mark upon them all your operations, speak vi' ' 
I sincere approbation and great applause of your conduct; s 
I join in giving you the character of one of the greatest captainj 
t'of the age. 

I must soon quit this scene, but you may live to s 

l, country flourish, as it will amazingly and rapidly after the wai 

lis over; like a field of young Indian com, which long fait 1 

I weather and sunshine had enfeebled and discolored, and which. 1 

fin that weak state, by a thunder-gust of violent wind, hail, and J 

rain, seemed to be threatened with absolute destruction j yefeB 

the storm being past, it recovers fresh verdure, shoots up witl 

double vigor, and delights the eye, not of its owner only, but o 

ever)- observing traveller. 

The best wishes that can be formed for your health, honor, "] 
and happiness, ever attend you from yours, etc., 

B. Franklin. 



TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Sir: — I sent forward last Saturday some packets and 



» letters for you, which I hope got to hand in time. Most 
heartily do I congratulate you on the glorious news ! ' The 
infant Hercules in his cradle has now strangled his second ser- 
pent, and gives hopes that his future history will be answerable. 
1 enclose a packet which I have just received from Gen- 
eral Washington, and which I suppose contains the articles of 
capitulation, 1( is a rare circumstance, and scarce to be met 
with in history, that in one war two armies should be taken 
prisoners completely, not a man in either escaping. It is 
another singular circumstance, that an expedition so complex, 
formed of armies of different nations, and of land and sea 
forces, should with such perfect concord be assembled from 
. different places by land and water, form their junction punct- 
I Bally, witiiout the least retard by cross accidents of wind i 
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weather, or interruption from the enemy; and that the army 
which was their object should in the meantime have the good- 
ness to quit a situation from whence it might have escaped, and 
place itself in another whence an escape was impossible. 

General Greene has done wonders, too, in Carolina. I hear 
that a reinforcement was to be sent to him from the army in 
Virginia, and that there are hopes of his reducing Charleston. 
You have probably in the enclosed packet the account of his last 
great action. Count de Grasse sailed on the 30th with the fleet 
and part of the land forces. His destination is not mentioned. 
I have the honor to be, etc., B. Franklin. 



TO FRANCIS HOPKINSON. 

Passy, 24 December, 1^82. 

Dear Sir : — I thank you for your ingenious paper in favor 
of the trees. I own I now wish we had two rows of them in 
every one of our streets. The comfortable shelter they would 
afford us, when walking, from our burning summer suns, and 
the greater coolness of our walls and pavements, would, 1 con- 
ceive in the improved health of the inhabitants, amply compen- 
sate the loss of a house now and then by fire, if such should be 
the consequence. But a tree is soon felled ; and, as axes are 
at hand in every neighborhood, may be down before the engines 
arrive. 

You do well to avoid being concerned in the pieces of per- 
sonal abuse, so scandalously common in our newspapers that I 
am afraid to lend any of them here until I have examined and 
laid aside such as would disgrace us, and subject us among 
strangers to a reflection like that used by a gentleman in a 
coffee-house to two quarrellers, who, after a mutually free use 
of the words, rogue, villain, rascal, scoundrel, etc., seemed as if 
they would refer their dispute to him : ** I know nothing of you, 
or your affairs," said he ; "I only perceive that you know one 
another J* 

The conductor of a newspaper should, methinks, consider 
himself as in some degree the guardian of his country's reputa- 
tion, and refuse to insert such writings as may hurt it. If people 
will print their abuses of one another, let them do it in little 
pamphlets, and distribute them where they think proper. It is 
absurd to trouble all the world with them ; and unjust to sub- 



iVribers in distant places, to stuS their paper with matters i 

1 \lnprofitabIe and so disagreeable. With sincere esteem : 

afEection, I am, etc., B. Franklin. 
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The letters of Franklin in the present leaflet are selected from the hi 
dreds of letters written during his residence in France as American minlstel 
(1775-1735), to give the student some indication of the variety of i 
which occupied his mind during those crowded years. It was lati 
autumn of 1776 that Congress determined to send Franklin, then over 
seventy, to take charge of the French mission. When asked to undertake 
the service he said, " I am old and good for nothing ; but, as the store- 
keepers «ay of their remnants of cloth, * I am a fag-end ; you may have me 
for what you please.' " 

The letter to Hancock, which is the first here given, announces Frank- 
lin's arrival in France. The letter to Mrs. Stevenson is interesting for the 
glimpses it affords of Franklin's manner of life at Passy. The letter to 
John Quincy Adams, then a boy of twelve, accompanying his father on his 
European embassy, will be especially interesting to the younger students. 
The letter to Richard Price is valuable for the strong condemnation of war 
which it contains, and its plea lor some plan whereby nations could " settle 
then- disputes without first cutting one another's throats." There is a 
strong passage lo the same effect in one of Franklin's letters to Dr. Ship- 
ley, Ihe Bishop of St. Asaph, dated Passy, 10 June, 1782. He says; 
" After much occasion to consider the folly and mischiefs of a slate of war- 
fare, and the little or 110 advantage obtained even by those nations who 
have conducted it with the most success, I have been apt (o think that 
there has never been, nor ever will be. any such thing as a gaaJ war, or a 
im/ peace." He uses the same expression in an interesting letter to Josiah 
Quincy, dated Sept. 11, 1783, which the reader may find in Bigeh 
tion of Franklin's Writings, vol. viii, p. 3JI. In the same volume, p. 463, 
see the passage on the Impolicy of War. 

Did space jiermit, selections would be given from the 
showing Franklin's continuous and great labors for the financial relief 
the Colonies, which constitute a large proportion of the whole body of 
ters. These are historically of great signilicance, and, along with the great 
mass of Franklin's other letters written in France, will be consulted by the 
careful student in the editions of Franklin's Writings, edited by Itigeluw 
and Sparks. Edward Everett Male's work on Franilin in France, contain- 
ing many letters not elsewhere published, is highly important m this conneC' 
lion \ and the biographies of Franklin by Bigelow, Parton and McMaster 
will be tx)nsulted. Younger readers \ax% pitlti ^c Kn.v<Sa>sye'»--^"\ ■* 
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Frank] iiif edited and con turned by D. H. Montgomery, in Ginn*s series of 
** Classics for Children.** Such readers are asked to note especially the 
chapter on Franklin*s Mission to France (p. 271). 

Franklin returned to America in the summer of 1785. In the pre^aous 
year he wrote as follows in a letter to John Jay : "I have, as you observe, 
some enemies in England, but they are my enemies as an American ; I 
have also two or three in America, who are my enemies as a minister ; but 
I thank God there are not in the whole world any who are my enemies as a 
man ; for by his grace, through a long life, I have been enabled so to con- 
duct myself that there does not exist a human being who can justly say, 
' Ben Franklin has wronged me. ' This, my friend, is in old age a comfort- 
able reflection. You too have, or may have, your enemies ; but let not 
that render you unhappy. If you make a right use of them, they will do 
you more good than harm. They point out to us our faults ; they put us 
upon our guard, and help us to live more correctly." 



I 
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Letters of 

Washington and 

Lafayette 



LAFAVKTTE TO WASHINGTON. 



"Camfi.jo December, ijyj. 

■' My Dear General : — I went yesterday morning lo heai 
quarters, with an intention of speaking to your Excellency, but 
you were too busy, and I shall slate in this letter what I wished 
to say. I need not tell you how sorry I am at what has lately 
happened; it is a necessary result of my tender and respectful 
friendship for you, which is as true and candid as the other 
sentiments of my heart, and much stronger than so new an 
acquaintance might seem to admit. But another reason for my 
concern is my ardent and perhaps enthusiastic wish for the 
happiness and liberty of this country. I see plainly that 
America can defend herself, if proper measures are 
I begin to fear that she may be lost by herself and her own, 
sons. 

"When I was in Europe, I thought that here almost evfii 
man was a lover of liberty, and would rather die free than live 
slave. Vou can conceive my astonishment when I saw thai 
Toryism was as apparently professed as Whigism itself. There 
are open dissensions in Congress ; parties who hate one another 
as much as the common enemy ; men who, without knowing 
any ihing about war, undertake lo judge you, and lo make 
ridiculous comparisons. They are infatuated with Gales, with- 
out thinking of the difference of circumstances, and believe that 
attacking is the only thing necessary to conquer. These ideas 
are entertained by some jealous men, and perhaps secret friends 
of the British government, who want to push you, in a moment 
of ill humor, to some rash enterprise upon the iines, or a.'jjsj.-™*- 
much stronger army. 
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" I should not take the liberty of mentioning these particu- 
lars to you, if I had not received a letter from a young, good- 
natured gentleman at Yorktown, whom Conway has ruined by 
his cunning and bad advice, but who entertains the greatest 
respect for you. I have been surprised to see the poor 
establishment of the Board of War, the difference made between 
northern and southern departments, and the orders from 
Congress about military operations. But the promotion of 
Conway is beyond all my expectations. I should be glad to have 
new major-generals, because, as I know that you take some 
interest in my happiness and reputation, it will perhaps afford 
an occasion for your Excellency to give me more agreeable 
commands in some instances. On the other hand. General 
Conway says he is entirely a man to be disposed of by me, he 
calls himself my soldier, and the reason of such behaviour 
towards me is, that he wishes to be well spoken of at the French 
Court ; and his protector, the Marquis de Castries, is an intimate 
acquaintance of mine. 

" But since the letter of Lord Stirling, I have inquired into 
his character, and found that he is an ambitious and dangerous 
man. He has done all in his power to draw off my confidence 
and affection from you. His desire was to engage me to leave 
this country. I now see all the general officers of the army 
against Congress. Such disputes, if known to the enemy, may 
be attended with the worst consequences. I am very sorry 
whenever I perceive troubles raised amongst defenders of the 
same cause ; but my concern is much greater, when I find 
officers coming from France, officers of some character in my 
country, to whom a fault of that kind may be imputed. The 
reason for my fondness for Conway was his being a very brave 
and very good officer. However, that talent for manoeuvering, 
which seems so extraordinary to Congress, is not so very 
difficult a matter for any man of common sense, who applies 
himself to it. I must render to General Duportail and some 
other French officers, who have spoken to me, the justice to say, 
that I found them as I could wish upon this occasion, although 
it has made a great noise amongst many in the army. I wish 
your Excellency could let them know how necessary you are to 
them, and engage them at the same time to keep peace and 
reinstate love among themselves, till the moment when these 
little disputes shall not be attended with such inconveniences. 
It would be too great a pity, that slavery, dishonor, ruin, and 
the uwhappiness of a whole nation, should issue from trifling 
differences betwixt a few men. 






"You will perhaps find this letter very unimportant ; but I 
was desirous of explaining to you some of my ideas, because it 
will contribute to my satisfaction to be convinced, that you, my 
dear General, who have been so indulgent as to permit me to 
look on you as a friend, should know my sentiments. I have 
the warmest love for my country, and for all good Frenchmen. 
Their success fills my heart with joy ; but. Sir, besides that 
Conway is an Irishman, I want countrymen, who in every point 
do honor to their country. That gentleman had engaged me, 
by entertaining my imagination with ideas of glory and shining 
projects, and I must confess this was a too certain way of 
deceiving me. I wish to join to the few theories about war, 
which I possess, and to the few dispositions which nature has 
given me, the experience of thirty campaigns, in the hope that I 
should be able to be more useful in my present sphere. My 
desire of deserving your approbation is strong ; and, whenever 
you shall employ me, you can be certain of my trying every 
exertion in my power to succeed. I am now bound to your 
fate, and I shall follow it and sustain it, as well by my sword as 
by all the means in my power. You will pardon my importunity. 
Youth and friendship perhaps make me too warm, but I feel the 
greatest concern at recent events. With the most tender and 
profound respect, I have the honor to be, &c." 



WASHINGTON TO LAFAYETTE. 

^^Head-QuarterSf ^i December ^ ^777- 

"My Dear Marquis : — Your favor of yesterday conveyed 
to me fresh proof of that friendship and attachment, which I 
have happily experienced since the first of our acquaintance, 
and for which I entertain sentiments of the purest affection. It 
will ever constitute part of my happiness to know that I stand 
well in your opinion ; because I am satisfied that you can have 
no views to answer by throwing out false colors, and that you 
possess a mind too exalted to condescend to low arts and 
intrigues to acquire a reputation. Happy, thrice happy, would 
it have been for this army, and the cause we are embarked in, 
if the same generous spirit had pervaded all the actors in it. 
But one gentleman, whose name you have mentioned, had, I am 
confident, far different views. His ambition and great desire of 
being puffed off, as one of the first o^c.^\^ oV 'v^^ "a.^^ ^^x^s.^ 
only be equalled by the means yiV\\c\v \v^ wsfc^ X-o <^\r2^^ "^csk^v 



but, finding that I was determined not to go beyond the line of 
my duty to indulge him in the first, nor to exceed the strictest 
rules of propriety to gratify him in the second, he became my 
inveterate enemy ; and he has, I am persuaded, practised every 
art to do me an injury, even at the expense of reprobating a 
measure, which did not succeed, that he himself advised to. 
How far he may have accomplished his ends, I know not ; and, 
except for considerations of a public nature, I care not; for it 
is well known, that neither ambitious nor lucrative motives led 
me to accept my present appointments ; in the discharge of 
which, I have endeavoured to observe one steady and uniform 
system of conduct, which I shall invariably pursue, while I 
have the honor to command, regardless of the tongue of slander 
or the powers of detraction. The fatal tendency of disunion is 
so obvious, that I have in earnest terms exhorted such officers, 
as have expressed their dissatisfaction at General Conway's 
promotion, to be cool and dispassionate in their decision upon 
the matter ; and I have hopes that they will not suffer any hasty 
determination to injure the service. At the same time, it must 
be acknowledged, that officers' feelings upon these occasions 
are not to be restrained, although you may control their actions. 
'* The other observations contained in your letter have too 
much truth in them ; and it is much to be lamented, that things 
are not now as they formerly were ; but we must not, in so great 
a contest, expect to meet with nothing but sunshine. I have no 
doubt that everything happens for the best, that we shall 
triumph over all our misfortunes, and in the end be happy; 
when, my dear Marquis, if you will give me your company in 
Virginia, we will laugh at our past difficulties and the folly of 
others; and I will endeavour, by every civility in my power, to 
show you how much and how sincerely I am your affectionate 
and obedient servant." 



LAFAYETTE TO WASHINGTON. 

** SL Jean d^ Angely^ 12 June^ '779- 

" My Dear General : — There is at length a safe occasion 
of writing to you, and of assuring you what sincere concern I 
feel at our separation. I had acquired such a habit of being 
inseparable from you, that I am more and more afflicted at the 
distance, which keeps me so far from my dearest friend, and 
especially at this particular time, as I think the campaign is 
opened, and that you are in the field. I ardently wish I might 
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be near you, know every inleresting event, and if possible con- 
tribute to your success and glory. 

"Enclosed is a copy of my letter to Congress, in which you 
will find such intelligence as I was to give them. The Chevalier 
de la Luzerne intends going to Congress by the way of head- 
quarters. I promised ihat I would introduce him to your 
Excellency, and I have desired him to let you know any piece 
of news, which he has been entrusted with. By what you will 
hear, my dear General, you will see that our affairs take a good 
turn. Besides the favorable dispositions of Spain, Ireland is a 
good deal tired of English oppression. In confidence I would 
tell you, that the scheme of my heart would be to make it as 
free and independent as America. God grant that the sun of 
freedom may at length arise for the happiness of mankind. I 
shall know more about Ireland in a few weeks, and I will 
immediately inform your Excellency. As to Congress, there are 
so many people in it, that one cannot safely unbosom himself, 
as he does to his best friend. After referring you to the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne for what concerns the public news, the 
present situation of affairs, and the designs of our ministry, I 
will only speak to your Excellency about the great article of 
money. It gave me much trouble, and I so much insisted upon 
it, that the director of finances looks upon me as his evil genius. 
France has incurred great expenses lately. The Spaniards will 
not easily give their dollars. However, Dr. Franklin has got 
' some money to pay the bills of Congress, and 1 hope I shall 
determine the government to greater sacrifices. Serving 
America is to my heart an inexpressible happiness. 

"There is another point upon which you should employ 
all your influence and popularity. For God's sake prevent the 
Congress from disputing loudly together. Nothing so much 
hurts the interests and reputation of America, as these iiiiestine 
quarrels. On the other hand, there are two parties in France ; 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Lee on one part; Dr. Franklin and his 
friends on the other. So great is the concern, which these 
divisions give me, that I cannot wait on these gentlemen as 
much as I could wish, forfearof mentioning disputes.and bring- 
ing them to a greater height. 

"I send enclosed a small ntfte for M. Neuville. Give me 
leave to recommend to your Excellency the bearer thereof, our 
r plenijjotentiary, who seems to me e.ttremely well 
qualified for deserving general esteem and regard. 

"I know you wish to hear sQii:i&tb\tt^ ^toovA ^g^ ^ccftegi 



affairs. I gave an account of them to Congress, and shall only 
add, that I am here as happy as possible. My family, my 
friends, my countrymen, gave me such a reception, and show 
me every day such an affection, as I could not have hoped. 
For some days I have been in this place, where are the King's 
own regiment of dragoons, which I command, and some 
regiments of infantry, which are for the present under my 
orders. But what I want, my dear General, and what would 
make me the happiest of men, is to join again the American 
colors, or to put under your orders a division of four or five 
thousand of my countrymen. In case any such cooperation, or 
any private expedition is wished for, I think, if peace is not 
settled this winter, that an early demand might be complied 
with for the next campaign. Our ministers are rather slow in 
their operations, and have a great desire for peace, provided it 
is an honorable one ; so that I think America must show her- 
self in earnest for war, till such conditions are obtained. 
American independence is a certain, an undoubted point; but I 
wish that independence to be acknowledged on advantageous 
terms. On the whole, between ourselves, as to what concerns 
the royal and ministerial good will towards America, I, an 
American citizen, am fully satisfied with it, and I am sure the 
alliance and friendship between both nations will be established 
in such a way as will last for ever. 

" Be so kind as to present my respects to your lady, and 
tell her how happy I should feel to present them myself, and 
at her own house. I have a wife, my dear General, who is in 
love with you, and affection for you seems to me so well justi- 
fied, that I cannot oppose that sentiment in her. She begs you 
will receive her compliments, and make them acceptable to 
Mrs. Washington. I hope you will come to see us in Europe ; 
and most certainly I give you my word, that, if I am not happy 
enough to be sent to America before the peace, I shall by all 
means go there as soon as I can escape. I beg you will present 
my best compliments to your family, and remind them of my 
tender regard for them all ; and also to the general officers, to 
all the officers of the army, and to all the friends I have there. 
I entreat you to let me hear from you. Write to me how you 
do, and how things are going on. The minutest details will be 
interesting to me. Do not forget anything concerning yourself; 
With the highest respect and the most sincere friendship, I 
have the honor to be, &c." 



WA.SHINtiTON TO I.AFAVETTK. 

"West Peine, ^it Sefttmbtr, tTjq. 

" My Dear Marquis :— A few days ago t wrote you a letter 
in much haste. Since that, I have been honored with the 
company of the Chevalier de ia Luzetne, and by him was 
favored with your obliging letter o£ the 12th of June, which 
filled me with equal pleasure and surprise; the latter at hearing 
that you had not received one of the many letters I had written 
to you since you left the American shore. It gave me infinite 
pleasure to hear, from yourself, of the favorable reception you 
with from your sovereign, and of the joy, which your safe 
arrival in France had diffused among vour friends. I had no 
doubt that this vi'ould be the case. To hear it from yourself 
adds pleasure lo the account ; and here, my dear friend, let me 
mgratulate you on your new, honorable, and pleasing appoint- 
ent in the army commanded by the Count de Vaux, which t 
shall accompany with an assurance, that none can do it with 
more warmth of affection, or sincere joy, than myself. Your 
forward zeal in the cause of liberty ; your singular attachment to 
this infant world; your ardent and persevering efforts, not only 
in America, but since your return to France, to serve the United 
States ; your polite attention to Americans, and your strict and 
irm friendship for me, have ripened the first impressions of 
;m and attachment, which I imbibed for you, into such 
perfect love and gratitude, as neither time nor absence can 
impair. This will warrant my assuring you, that, whether in the 
character of an officer at the head o£ a corps of gallant French- 
nen, if circumstances should require this, whether as a major- 
jeneral commanding a division of the American army, or 
whether, after our swords and spears have given place to the 
ploughshare and pruning-hook, I see you as a private gentle- 
, a friend and companion, I shall welcome you with all the 
ith of friendship to Columbia's shores; and, in the latter 
case, to my rural cottage, where homely fare and a cordial 
reception shall be substituted for delicacies and costly living. 
This, from past experience, I know you can submit to; and if 
I the lovely partner of your happiness will consent to participate 
with us in such rural entertainment and amusements, I can 
undertake, In behalf of Mrs. Washington, that she will do every 
thing in her power to make Virginia agreeable to the Marchion- 
ess. My inclination and endeavours to do ^.ti-i 
doubted, when I assure you, ihat \ Xo'ie e.\e."C"5 \iciii>i ■J&aS- 
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to you, and consequently participate in the pleasure you feel in 
the prospect of again becoming a parent, and do most sincerely 
congratulate you and your lady on this fresh pledge she is about 
to give you of her love. 

" 1 thank you for the trouble you have taken and your polite 
attention, in favoring me with a copy of your letter to Congress ; 
and feel, as I am persuaded they must do, the force of such 
ardent zeal as you therein express for the interest of this 
country. The propriety of the hint you have given them must 
carry conviction, and I trust will have a salutary effect ; though 
there is not, I iDelieve, the same occasion for the admonition 
now, that there was several months ago. Many late changes 
have taken place in that honorable body, which have removed 
in a very great degree, if not wholly, the discordant spirit which, 
it is said, prevailed in the winter; and I hope measures will also 
be taken to remove those unhappy and improper differences, 
which have extended themselves elsewhere, to the prejudice of 
our affairs in Europe. 

" I have had great pleasure in the visit, which the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne and Monsieur Marbois did me the honor to make 
at this camp; concerning both of whom I have imbibed the 
most favorable impressions, and I thank you for the honorable 
mention you made of me to them. The Chevalier, till he had 
announced himself to Congress, did not choose to be received in 
his public character. If he had, except paying him military 
honors, it was not my intention to depart from that plain and 
simple manner of living, which accords with the real interest 
and policy of men struggling under every, difficulty for the 
attainment of the most inestimable blessing of life, liberty. 
The Chevalier was polite enough to approve my principle, and 
condescended to appear pleased with our Spartan living. In a 
word, he made us all exceedingly happy by his affability and 
good humor, while he remained in camp. 

** Yop are pleased, my dear Marquis, to express an earnest 
desire of seeing me in France, after the establishment of our 
independency, and do me the honor to add, that you are not 
singular in your request. Let me entreat you to be persuaded, 
that to meet you any where, after the final accomplishment of 
so glorious an event, would contribute to my happiness ; and 
that to visit a country, to whose generous aid we stand so 
much indebted, would be an additional pleasure ; but remember, 
my good friend, that I am unacquainted with your language, 
that J am too far advanced in years to acquire a knowledge of 
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il, and thai, lo converse through the medium of an interpreter 
upon common occasions, especially with the ladies, must appear 
so extremely awkward, insipid, and uncouth, that I can scarcely 
bear it in idea. I will, therefore, hold myself disengaged for 
the present ; but when 1 see you in Virginia, we will talk of this 
matter and fix our plans. 

The declaration of Spain, in favor of France has given 
universal joy to every Whig ; while the poor Tory droops, like a 
withering fiower under a declining sun. We are anxiously 
expecting to hear of great and important events on your side of 
the Atlantic. At present, the imagination is left in the wide 
field of conjecture. Our eyes one moment are turned to an 
invasion of England, then of freland, Minorca, Gibraltar. In a 
word, we hope every tiring, but know not what to expect, or 
where to fix. The glorious success of Count d'Estaing in the 
West Indies, at the same time that it adds dominion to France, 
and fresh lustre to her arms, is a source of new and unexpected 
misfortune to our tender and generous parent, and must serve to 
convince her of the folly of quitling the substance in pursuit of 
a shadow ; and, as there is no experience equal to that which is 
bought, 1 trust she will have a super-abundance of this kind of 
knowledge, and be convinced, as I hope all the world and every 
tyrant in it will be. that the best and only safe road to honor, 
glory, and true dignity, h justice. 

We have such repeated advices of Count d'Esiaing's being 
in these seas, that, though ] have no official information of the 
event, I cannot help giving entire credit to the report, and looking 
for his arrival every moment, and I am preparing accordingly, 
The enemy at New York also expect it ; and, to guard against 
the consequences, as much as it is in their power to do, are 
repairing and strengthening all the old fortifications, and adding 
new ones in the vicinity of the city. Their fears, however, do 
not retard an embarkation, which was making, and generally 
believed to be for the West Indies or Charleston. It siill goes 
forward ; and, by my intelligence, it will consist of a pretty large 
detachment. About fourteen days ago, one British regiment 
(the forty-fourth completed) and three Hessian regiments were 
embarked, and are gone, as is supposed, to Halifax. The 
operations of the enemy ihis- campaign have been confined to 
the establishment of works of defence, taking a post at King's 
Ferry, and burning the defenceless towns of New Haven, Fair- 
field, and Norwalk, on the Sound within K?i.cti ai^i^^v ^w$>$x-wt, 
where little else was or could \ie o'p^ci'iRi xo ■OMtTO.,'Csv>.»'<p^^ 
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cries of distressed women and helpless children ; but these were 
offered in vain. Since these notable exploits, they have never 
stepped out of their works or beyond their lines. How a con- 
duct of this kind is to effect the conquest of America, the 
wisdom of a North, a Germain, or a Sandwich best can decide. 
It is too deep and refined for the comprehension of common 
understandings and the general run of politicians. 

Mrs. Washington, who set out for Virginia when we took 
the field in June, has often in her letters to me inquired if I had 
heard from you, and will be much pleased at hearing that you 
are well and happy. In her name, as she is not here, I thank 
you for your polite attention to her, and shall speak her sense of 
the honor conferred on her by the Marchioness. When I look 
back to the length of this letter, I have not the courage to give 
it a careful reading for the purpose of correction. You must, 
therefore, receive it with all its imperfections, accompanied with 
this assurance, that, though there may be many inaccuracies in 
the letter, there is not a single defect in the friendship of, my 
dear Marquis, yours, &c. 

WASHINGTON TO LAFAYETTE. 

Head' Quarters^ j Aprils ^7^3- 

My Dear Marquis : ^- It is easier for you to conceive, 
than for me to express, the sensibility of my heart at the com- 
munications in your letter of the 5th of February from Cadiz. 
It is to these communications we are indebted for the only ac- 
count yet received of a general pacification. My mind, upon 
the receipt of this intelligence, was instantly assailed by a 
thousand ideas, all of them contending for preeminence ; but, 
believe me, my dear friend, none could supplant, or ever will 
eradicate that gratitude which has arisen from a lively sense of 
the conduct of your nation, and from my obligations to many of 
its illustrious characters (of whom, I do not mean to flatter, 
when I place you at the head), and from my admiration of the 
virtues of your august sovereign, who, at the same time that he 
stands confessed the father of his own people, and defender of 
American rights, has given the most exalted example of modera- 
tion in treating with his enemies. 

We are now an independent people, and have yet to learn 
political tactics. We are placed among the nations of the earth, 
and have a character to establish ; but how we shall acquit our- 
selves, time must discover. The probability is, (at least I fear 
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it), that local or State politics will interfere too tnuch with llie 
more liberal and extensive plan of governrnent, which wisdom 
and foresight, freed from the mist of prejudice, would dictate; 
and that we shall be guilty of many blunders in treading this 
boundless theatre, before we shall have arrived at any perfection 
in this art; in a word, that the experience, which is purchased 
at the price of difficulties and distress, will alone convince us, 
that the honor, power, and true interest of this country must be 
measured by a Continental scale, and that every departure 
therefrom weakens the Union, and may ultimately break the 
band which holds us together. To avert these evils, to form a 
new constitution, that will give consistency, stability, and dig- 
nity to the Union, and sufficient powers to the great council of 
the nation for general purposes, is a duly incumbent upon every 
man who wishes well to his country, and will meet with my nid 
as far as it can be rendered in the private walks of life. 

The armament, which was preparing at Cadiz, and in which 
you were to have acted a distinguished part, would have carried 
such conviction with it that it is not to be wondered at that 
Great Britain should have been impressed with the force of 
such reasoning, To this cause, [ am persuaded, the peace is 
to be ascribed. Your going to Madrid from thence, instead of 
coming immediately to this country, is another instance, my 
dear Marquis, of your zeal for the American cause, and lays a 
fresh claim lo the gratitude of her sons, who will at all limes 
receive you with open arms. As no official despatches are yet 
received, either at Philadelphia or New York, concerning the 
completion of the treaty, nor any measures taken for the reduc- 
tion of the army, my detention with it is quite uncertain, 
Where I may be, then, at the time of your intended visit, is too 
uncertain even for conjecture ; but nothing can be more true 
than that the pleasure with which I shall receive you will be 
equal to your wishes. I shall be better able lo determine then, 
than now, on the practicability of accompanying you lo France, 
a country to which I shall ever feel a warm affection ; and, if I 
do not pay it that tribute of respect, which is to be derived 
from a visit, it may be ascribed with justice to any other cause, 
than a want of inclination, or tJie pleasure of going there under 
the auspices of your friendship. 

I have already observed that the determination of Congress, 
if they have come to any, respecting the army, is yet unknown 
to me. But, as you wish to be informed of e.ve,x-i \t.W(,'^'ix 
concerns it, 1 do, for your sat\slai;Uo'[\, wati=.TC«. ^«feK.-«C\<i *" 
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menls of some very interesting occurrences, which have hafM 
pened within (he last six months. But I ought first to premitqB 
that, from accumulated sufferings and Siitle or no prospect <4| 
relief, the discontents of the officers last fall put on the thresi^l 
ening appearance of a total resignation, till the business wa^| 
diverted into the channel, which produced the address and peSH 
tion to Congress, which stand first on the file herewith enclose^H 
I shall make no comment on these proceedings. To one ^M 
well acquainted with the sufferings of the American army ajH 
you are, it is unnecessary. It will be sufficient to observe, thjjj 
the more its virtue and forbearance are tried, the more respleaB 
dent it appears. My hope is, that the military exit of this val«| 
able class of the community will exhibit such a proof of nfffOM 
fiairiis, as will do them honor in the page of history. jl 

These papers, with my last letter, which was intended t^'l 
go by Colonel Gouvion, coutaining extensive details of military* 
plans, will convey to you every information. If you should ge|9 
sleepy and tired of reading them, recollect, for my exculpatioi^H 
that it is in compliance with your request I have run into sucgM 
prolixity, I made a proper use of the confidential part of yoi^J 
letter of the jth of February, S 

The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you propose as ^M 
precedent to encourage the emancipation of the black people i^H 
this country from that state of bondage in which they are hel^H 
is a striking evidence of the benevolence of your heart. I sh^H 
be happy to join you in so laudable a work ; but will defer goii^H 
into a detail of the business, till I have the pleasure of seeing yon| 

Tilghman is on the point of matrimony with a namesaktfl 
and cousin, sister to Mrs. Carroll of Baltimore. It only remainM 
for me now, my dear Marquis, to make a tender of my respec^H 
fu! compliments, in which Mrs. Washington unites, to MadanriJ 
de Lafayette, and to wish you, her, and your little offspring, a^H 
the happiness this life can afford. I will extend my compl^f 
ments to the gentlemen in your circle, with whom I have tlufl 
honor of an acquaintance. I need not add how happy I shal^B 

I be to see you in America, and more particularly at Mount Vei*^ 
non, or with what truth and warmth of affection I am, &c. f 

at/ 



WASHINGTON TO LAFAYKTTE. 

Mount Vernim. S Daimbir, 1^84. 
My Dear Maequis: — The peregrination of the day 1 
I which I parted from you ended at Marlborough. The next day, 
'"""' sit ivas, I got home before dinner. 
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"In the moment of our separation, upon the road as I 
travelled, and every hour since, I have felt all that love, respect, 
and attachment for you, with which length of years, close con- 
nexion, and your merits have inspired me. I often asked 
myself, as our carriages separated, whether that was the last 
sight I ever should have of you ? And though I wished to say 
No, my fears answered Yes. I called to mind the days of my 
youth, and found they had long since fled to return no more ; 
that I wais now descending the hill I had been fifty-two years 
climbing, and that, though I was blest with a good constitution, 
I was of a short-lived family, and might so'on expect to be 
entombed in the mansion of my fathers. These thoughts 
darkened the shades, and gave a gloom to the picture, and con- 
sequently to my prospect of seeing you again. But I will not 
repine ; I have had my day. 

" Nothing of importance has occurred since I parted with 
you. I found my family well, and am now immersed in com- 
pany ; notwithstanding which, I have in haste produced a few^ 
more letters to give you the trouble of, rather inclining to 
commit them to your care, than to pass them through many and 
unknown hands. 

" It is unnecessary, I persuade myself, to repeat to you, my 
dear Marquis, the sincerity of my regards and friendship ; nor 
have 1 words which could express my affection for you, were I 
to attempt it. My fervent praj^ers are offered for your safe 
and pleasant passage, happy meeting with Madame de Lafayette 
and family, and the completion of every wish of your heart ; in 
all which Mrs. Washington joins me ; as she does in compli- 
ments to Captain Grandecheau, and the Chevalier, of whom 
little Washington often speaks. With every sentiment, which 
is propitious and endearing, I am, &c." 



WASHINGTON TO LAFAYETTE. 

" Philadelphia^ /j" August^ ^787. 

" My Dear Marquis : — Although the business of the 
federal convention is not yet closed, nor 1, thereby, enabled to 
give you an account of its proceedings, yet the opportunity 
afforded by Commodore Paul Jones's return to France is too 
favorable for me to omit informing you, that the present ex- 
pectation of the members is, that it will end about the first of 
next month, when, or as soon after as it shall be Itv va.^ ^^c^^^-v^ 
I will communicate the result oi out \otv^ ^^X^^x-^^xvor^ \.^ >^«v^^. 
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" Newspaper accounts inform us, that the session of the 
Assembly of Notables is ended; and you have had the goodness, 
in your letter of the 5th of May, to communicate some of the 
proceedings to me ; among which is that of the interesting 
motion made by yourself, respecting the expenditure of public 
money by Monsieur de Calonne, and the consequence thereof. 

** The patriotism, by which this motion was dictated, throws 
a lustre on the action, which cannot fail to dignify the author ; 
and I sincerely hope with you, that much good will result from 
the deliberations of so respectable a council. I am not less 
ardent in my wish, that you may succeed in your plan of tolera- 
tion in religious matters. Being no bigot myself to any mode of 
worship, I am disposed to indulge the professors of Christianity 
in the church with that road to Heaven, which to them shall 
seem the most direct, plainest, easiest, and least liable to 
exception. 

*' The politicians of this country hardly know what to make 
of the present situation oE European affairs. If serious conse- 
quences do not follow the blood, which has been shed in the 
United Netherlands, these people will certainly have acted 
differently from the rest of mankind ; and, in another quarter, 
one would think there could hardly be so much smoke without 
some fire between the Russians and Turks. Should these dis- 
putes kindle the flame of war, it is not easy to prescribe bounds 
to its extension or effect. The disturbances in Massachusetts 
have subsided, but there are seeds of discontent in every part of 
this Union ; ready to produce other disorders, if the wisdom of 
the present convention should not be able to devise, and the 
good sense of the people be found ready to adopt, a more 
vigorous and energetic government, than the one under which 
we now live ; for the present, from experience, has been found too 
feeble and inadequate to give that security, which our liberties 
and property render absolutely essential, and which the fulfil- 
ment of public faith loudly requires. 

"Vain is it to look for respect from abroad, or tranquillity at 
home ; vain is it to murmur at the detention of our western 
posts, or complain of the restriction of our commerce ; vain are 
all the attempts to remedy the evils complained of by Dr. Dumas, 
to discharge the interest due on foreign loans, or satisfy the 
claims of foreign officers, the neglect of doing which is a high 
impeachment of our national character, and is hurtful to the 
feelings of every well-wisher to this country in and out of it ; 
vain is it to talk of chastising the Algerines, or doing ourselves 
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justice in any other respect, till the wisdom and force of the 
Union can be more concentrated and better applied. With 
sentiments of the highest respect, and most perfect regard for 
Madame de Lafayette and your family, and with the most affec- 
tionate attachment to you, I am ever yours, &c." 



EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF LAFAYETTE TO 

WASHINGTON. 

*' Paris ^ March 17 tk^ lyqo. 

" Our revolution is getting on as well as it can with a nation 
that has attained its liberty at once, and is still liable to mistake 
licentiousness for freedom. The Assembly have more hatred 
to the ancient system, than experience in the proper organiza- 
tion of a new and constitutional government. The ministers 
are lamenting their loss of power, and afraid to use that, which 
they have ; and, as every thing has been destroyed, and not 
much of the new building is yet above ground, there is room for 
criticisms and calumnies. To this it may be added, that we still 
are pestered by two parties, the aristocratic, that is panting for 
a counter revolution, and the factious, which aims at the division 
of the empire and destruction of all authority, and perhaps of 
the lives of the reigning branch ; both of which parties are 
fomenting troubles. 

"After I have confessed all this, I will tell you with the 
same candor, that we have made an admirable and almost 
incredible destruction of all abuses and prejudices; that every 
thing not directly useful to, or coming from, the people has been 
levelled ; that, in the topographical, moral, and political situation 
of France, we have made more changes in ten months, than the 
most saguine patriots could have imagined ; that our internal 
troubles and anarchy are much exaggerated ; and that, upon the 
whole, this revolution, in which nothing will be wanting but 
energy of government as it was in America, will implant liberty 
and make it flourish throughout the world ; while we must wait 
for a convention in a few years to mend some defects, which are 
not now perceived by men just escaped from aristocracy and 
despotism. 

"Give me leave, my dear General, to present you with a 
picture of the Bastille, just as it looked a few days after I had 
ordered its demolition, with the main key* of the fortress of 

* The key of the Bastille, and the drawing here t^v^tv^Kssw^^^ -m.^ "^ci^.^^^.^- 
served in the mansion-house at Mount Nextvow. 
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despotism. It is a tribute, which I owe as a son to my adopted 
father, as an aid-de-camp to my general, as a missionary of lib- 
erty to its patriach." 

EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF LAFAYETTE TO 

WASHINGTON. 

" Paris, June 6, ijgi- 

" I rejoice and glory in the happy situation of American 
affairs. I bless the restoration of your health, and wish I could 
congratulate you on your side of the Atlantic, but we are not in 
that state of tranquillity which may admit of my absence ; the 
refugees hovering about the frontiers, intrigues in most of the 
despotic and aristocratic cabinets, our regular army divided into 
Tory officers and undisciplined soldiers, licentiousness among 
the people not easily repressed, the capital, that gives the tone 
to the empire, tossed about by anti-revolutionary or factious 
parties, the Assembly fatigued by hard labor, and very unman- 
ageable. However, according to the popular motto, Ca ira, * It 
will do.* We are introducing as fast as we can religious liberty. 
The Assembly has put an end to its existence by a new convo- 
cation ; has unfitted its own members for immediate reelection 
and for places in the executive ; and is now reducing the consti- 
tution to a few principal articles, leaving the legislative assem- 
blies to examine and mend the others, and preparing every thing 
for a convention as soon as our machine shall have had a fair 
trial. As to the surrounding governments, they hate our revolu- 
tion, but do not know how to meddle with it, so afraid are they 
of catching the plague " 

LAFAYETTE TO WASHINGTON. 

^^ Parts y 75 March , i'jg2. 

"My Dear General: — I have been called from the army 
to this capital for a conference between the two other generals, 
the ministers, and myself, and am about returning to my military 
post. The coalition between the continental powers respect- 
ing our affairs is certain, and will not be broken by the Emper- 
or's death. But, although warlike preparations are going on, it 
is very doubtful whether our neighbours will attempt to stifle so 
very catching a thing as liberty. 

" The danger for us lies in our state of anarchy, owing to the 
ignorance of the people, the number of non-proprietors, the 
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jealousy of every governing measure, all which inconveniences 
are worked up by designing men, or aristocrats in disguise, but 
both extremely tend to defeat our ideas of public order. Do 
not believe, however, the exaggerated accounts you may receive, 
particularly from England. That liberty and equality will be 
preserved in France, there is no doubt; in case there were, you 
well know that 1 would not, if they fall, survive them. But you 
may be assured, that we shall emerge from this unpleasant 
situation, either by an honorable defence, or by internal 
improvements. How far this constitution of ours insures a good 
government has not been as yet fairly experienced. This only 
we know, that it has restored to the people their rights, destroyed 
almost every abuse, and turned French vassalage and slavery 
into national dignity, and the enjoyment of those faculties, which 
nature has given and society ought to insure. 

" Give me leave to you alone to offer an observation respect- 
ing the late choice of the American ambassador. You know I 
am personally a friend to Gouverneur Morris, and ever as a 
private man have been satisfied with him. But the aristocratic, 
and indeed counter-revolutionary principles he has professed, 
unfitted him to be the representative of the only nation, whose 
politics have a likeness to ours, since they are founded on the 
plan of a representative democracy. This I may add, that, 
surrounded with enemies as France is, it looks as if America 
was preparing for a change in this government ; not only that 
kind of alteration, which the democrats may wish for and bring 
about, but the wild attempts of aristocracy, such as the restora- 
tion of a noblesse, a House of Lords, and such other political 
blemishes, which, while we live, cannot be reestablished in 
France. I wish we had an elective Senate, a more independent 
set of judges, and a more energetic administration ; but the 
people must be taught the advantages of a firm government 
before they reconcile it to their ideas of freedom, and can dis- 
tinguish it from the arbitrary systems, which they have just got 
over. You see, my dear General, I am not an enthusiast for 
every part of our constitution, although I love its principles, 
which are the same as those of the United States, except the 
hereditary character of the president of the executive, which I 
think suitable to our circumstances. But I hate every thing 
like despotism and aristocracy, and I cannot help wishing the 
American and French principles were in the heart and on the 
lips of the American ambassador in France, Th\?» 1 \snk^n!sss^ \o 
you alone. 
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" There have been changes in the ministry. The King has 
chosen his council from the most violent popular party in the 
Jacobin club, a Jesuitic institution, more fit to make deserters 
from our cause than converts to it. The new ministers, how- 
ever, being unsuspected, have a chance to restore public order, 
and say they will improve it. The Assembly are wild, unin- 
formed, and too fond of popular applause ; the King, slow and 
rather backward in his daily conduct, although now and then he 
acts full well ; but upon the whole it will do, and the success of 
our revolution cannot be questioned. 

" My command extends on the frontiers from Givet to Bitche. 
I have sixty thousand men, a number that is increasing now, as 
young men pour in from every part of the empire to fill up the 
regiments. This voluntary recruiting shows a most patriotic 
spirit. I am going to encamp thirty thousand men, with a 
detached corps, in an intrenched camp. The remainder will 
occupy the fortified places. The armies of Mardchals Luckner 
and Rochambeau are inferior to mine, because we have sent 
many regiments to the southward ; but, in case we have a war to 
undertake, we may gather respectable forces. 

" Our emigrants are beginning to come in. Their situation 
abroad is miserable, and, in case even we quarrel with our 
neighbours, they will be out of the question. Our paper money 
has been of late rising very fast. Manufactures of every kind 
are much employed. The farmer finds his cares alleviated, and 
will feel the more happy under our constitution, as the Assembly 
are going to give up their patronage of one set of priests. You 
see, that, although we have many causes to be as yet unsatisfied, 
we may hope every thing will by and by come right. Licentious- 
ness, under the mask of patriotism, is our greatest evil, as it 
threatens property, tranquillity, and liberty itself. Adieu, my 
dear General. My best respects wait on Mrs. Washington. 
Remember me most affectionately to our friends, and think 
sometimes of your respectful, loving, and filial friend, 

Lafayette." 



Lafayette was but eighteen years old in 1776, when he conceived the 
idea of coming to America to espouse the cause of the Colonies against 
Great Britain. The account of the dinner at Metz, where his interest and 
sympathy were first aroused by the conversation of the French and English 
officers, is familiar to all readers of the life of Lafayette ; and all will remem- 
ber his interview with Silas Deane in Paris and the many obstacles which he 
encountered previous to his secret sailing from Passage, in the spring of 
7777, with Baron de Kalb and others, in the ship provided at his own 
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expense. He landed near Georgetown in South Carolina and was conveyed 
directly to Charleston. His interesting letter to his wife, written from 
Charleston, 19 June, 1777, giving his first impressions of America, should be 
read; it may be found in Sparks's edition of Washington's Writings, v, 451. 
The party immediately proceeded from Charleston to Philadelphia, and it 
was here that Lafayette first met Washington, who was warmly drawn to the 
gallant young man from the first and soon became his devoted friend. The 
story of that friendship, a friendship enduring, as warm on the one side as 
on the other, until Washington's death, is a part of history. The letters 
here given are not only expressions of that friendship but interesting chapters 
out of the great history which Washington and Lafayette helped to make in 
America and in France. Although the present leaflet is swelled to un- 
usual dimensions, the student must remember that these letters are but a 
very few out of very many that passed between the two great men, all of 
which are worthy of careful attention. 

The first letters belong to the trying time of Conway's Cabal and show 
the complete confidence which Washington and Lafayette reposed in each 
other. It was a few months after the date of these letters that Lafayette 
wrote to Baron Steuben : 

" Permit me to express my satisfaction at your having seen General 
Washington. No enemies to that great man can be found, except among 
the enemies to his country; nor is it possible for any man of a noble spirit 
to refrain from loving the excellent qualities of his heart. I think I know 
him as well as any person, and such is the idea which I have formed of him. 
His honesty, his frankness, his sensibility, his virtue, to the full extent in 
which this word can be understood, are above all praise. It is not for me to 
judge of his military talents ; but according to my imperfect knowledge of 
these matters, his advice in council has always appeared to me the best, 
Ulthough his modesty prevents him sometimes from sustaining it ; and his 
predictions have generally been fulfilled. I am the more happy in giving 
you this opinion of my friend, with all the sincerity which I feel, because 
some persons may perhaps attempt to deceive you on this point." 

In a letter to Lafayette, 25 September, 1778, on the eve of his first 
return to France, Washington writes : 

•* The sentiments of affection and attachment, which breathe so conspicu- 
ously in all your letters to me, are at once pleasing and honorable, and 
afford me abundant cause to rejoice at the happiness of my acquaintance 
with you. Your love of liberty, the just sense you entertain of this valuable 
blessing, and your noble and disinterested exertions in the cause of it, added 
to the innate goodness of your heart, conspire to render you dear to me ; and 
I think myself happy in being linked with you in bonds of the strictest friend- 
ship. The ardent zeal which you have displayed during the whole course 
of the campaign to the eastward, and your endeavours to cherish harmony 
among the officers of the allied powers, and to dispel those unfavorable im- 
pressions which had begun to take place in the minds of the unthinking, 
from misfortunes which the utmost stretch of human foresight could not 
avert, deserves, and now receives, my particular and warmest thanks." 

To Franklin, then in Paris, Washington immediately afterwards wrote 
of Lafayette as follows : 

"The generous motives which first induced him to cross the Atlantic; 
the tribute which he parid to gallantry at the Brandywine; K\s» '»ci5:5jK5s»\xv 
Jersey before he had recovered from \v\s vjowxvd^,\xv -axv -aS^axt N^'«.^>Nfc ^'^s^^- 
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manded militia against British grenadiers ; the brilliant retreat, by which he 
eluded a combined manoeuvre of the whole British force in the last cam- 
paign ; his services in the enterprise against Rhode Island — are such proofs 
of his zeal, military ardor, and talents, as have endeared him to America, 
and must greatly recommend him to his Prince. Coming with so many 
titles to claim your esteem, it were needless for any other purpose, than to 
indulge my own feelings, to add, that I have a very particular friendship for 
him ; and that whatever services you may have it in your power to render 
him will confer an obligation on me." 

The letter from Lafayette in France, 12 June, 1779, ^^^^ given, and 
Washington's reply, 30 Sept., 1779, afford pleasant glimpses into the 
domestic lives of the two men, as well as valuable comments upon the 
political situation. Lafayette came back to America and rendered valuable 
service down to the practical termination of the war by the capture of Corn- 
wallis in 178 1. Returning to France, Washington's letter of 5 April, 1783, 
shows that it was from him that Washington first had the news of tlie treaty 
of peace. This letter is also interesting as revealing a scheme of Lafayette's 
for the emancipation of the negroes in America. In 1784 Lafayette came to 
America again, visiting Washington at Mt. Vernon. The fond and sad letter 
from Washington, 8 December, 1784, here given, was written just as 
Lafayette was returning to France. Washington's foreboding that he 
should never again see Lafayette proved true. 

Washington's letter of August 15, 1787, belongs to the time of the 
Constitutional Convention. The letters of April 28, 17S8 (Washington's 
Writings, ix, 354), and June 18, 1788 (do., ix, 379), which followed, should 
be read for their valuable political passages. Lafayette's letter of March 17, 
1790, here given, shows him in the midst of the exciting events of the French 
Revolution. Washington's answer to this may be found in Sparks's edition 
of his Writings, x, 105. Washington's last letter to Lafayette before the 
latter's imprisonment was dated Sept. 10, 1791. It concludes as follows: 

** I sincerely wish that the affairs of your country were in such a train 
as would permit you to relax a little from the excessive fatigues to which 
you have of late been exposed ; and I cannot help looking forward with an 
anxious wish, and a lively hope, to the time when peace and tranquillity will 
reign in your borders, under the sanction of a respectable government, 
founded on the broad basis of liberality and the rights of man. It must be 
so. The great Ruler of events will not permit the happiness of so many 
millions to be destroyed ; and to his keeping I resign you, my dear Sir, with 
all that friendship and affectionate attachment, with wnich you know me to 
be, &c." 

Lafayette's last letter to Washington before his imprisonment was dated 
Paris, 15 March, 1792, and is included in the present leaflet. It is of the 
highest value for its observations upon the course of the PVench Revolution 
at that time, when events were rapidly hastening on toward the Reign of 
Terror. Washington's efforts for Lafayette's release appear from the 
correspondence in Sparks, vol. x ; and his last letters to Lafayette are given 
in vol. xi. 
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j^iiThe Declaration! 

of 

Independence. 

/« Co„^>sj. July 4, mb. 

! Declaration up the thirteen unitbj) States o 
America. 
When in the Course of human events, it becomes neces- ' 
' sary for one people to dissolve the poiilical bands which have 
connected them with another, and to assume among the Powers 
of the earth, the separate and equal station to which [he Laws 
of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent respect 
T to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare 
I the causes which impel ihem to the separation. 
I We hold these (ruths to be self-evident, that all men are 

■ created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
• certain unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
>;and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 1 
I'Govemmenfs are instituted among Men, deriving their just ^ 
ipowers from the consent of the governed, That whenever any 
[Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
P the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
r new Government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, ' 
will dictate that Governments long established should not be I 
changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all ex- ' 

Iperience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by aboiishin_ 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long \ 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
Object evinces a design to reduce them under absolute Despot- 
ism, it is their right, it is their duly, to throw off such Govern- 
jnenE, and to provide new Guards tor their future. ^^«:5s^*:^- — 
Such hns been the pntient sufteianee ol \\ve^e, Cti\ei-w,t^\ ■'f^___^ 
iDc/i is now the necessity which conii\.tam^ ■Otve.-m 'vq AiAt-"^ 
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former Systems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let Facts 
be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his Assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodaUon 
of large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish 
the right of Representation in the Legislature, a right inestima- 
ble to them and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their Public 
Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the 
people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to 
cause others to be elected ; whereby the Legislative Powers, in- 
capable of Annihilation, have returned to the People at large 
for their exercise ; the State remaining in the mean time ex- 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convul- 
sions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these 
States ; for that purpose obstructing the Laws for Naturalization 
of Foreigners ; refusing to pass others to encourage their migra- 
tion hither, and raising the conditions of new Appropriations of 
Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refus- 
ing his Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither 
swarms of Officers to harrass our People, and eat out their sub- 
stance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies 
without the Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military indepexvdexvl ot atvd 
superior to the Civil Power . 



He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws ; 
giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended Legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment 
for any Murders which they should commit on the Inhabitants 
of these States : 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent : 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by 
Jury : 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended 
offences : 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neigh- 
bouring Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary government, 
and enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an ex- 
ample and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule 
into these Colonies : 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws, and altering fundamentally the Forms of our Govern- 
ments : 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with Power to legislate for us in all cases what- 
soever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of 
his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to compleat the works of death, desolation and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally un- 
worthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on 
the high Seas to bear Arms against their Country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and Brethren, or to fall them- 
selves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has 
endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We. Vva.^^ ^<^Nci^^^^^ 
for Redress in the most humb\e \.^t\tvs\ Owx x^^^-ax^^^'^^*^^^^^^ 
have been answered only by repeated m\\rr3. K^xv^^^^^ '^'^ 



character is thus marked by every act which may define a 
Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our Brittish 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of attempts 
by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction 
over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by 
the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which, would inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
spondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and 
of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the neces- 
sity, which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind. Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of 
America, in General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the Name, and by Authority of the good People of these 
Colonies, solemnly publish and declare. That these United 
Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent 
States ; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be totally dis- 
solved ; and that as Free and Independent States, they have 
full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, es- 
tablish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, 
our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

New Hampshire — Josiah Bartlett, Wm. Whipple, Mat- 
thew Thornton, 

Massachusetts Bay — Saml. Adams, John Adams, Robt. 
Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode Island — Step. Hopkins, William Ellery. 

Connecticut — Roger Sherman, Sam'el Huntington, Wm. 
Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 

Netv York — Wm. Floyd, Phil. Livingston, Frans. Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey — Richd. Stockton, Jno. Witherspoon, 
Fras. Hopkinson, John Hart, Abra. Clark. 

Jh!f/^/z/ama — jRobt. Morris, Benjamin Rush, Be-i^^k, 
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Franklin, John Morton, Geo. Clymer, Jas. Smith, Geo. 
Taylor, James Wilson, Geo. Ross. 

Delaware — Caesar Rodney, Geo. Read, Tho. M'Kean. 

Maryland — Samuel Chase, Wm. Paca, Thos. Stone, 
Charles Carroll of CarroUton. 

Virginia — George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Th 
Jefferson, Benja. Harrison, Thos. Nelson, jr., Francis 
LiGHTFOOT Lee, Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina — Wm. Hooper, Joseph Hewes, John 
Penn. 

South Carolina — Edward Rutledge, Thos. Heyward, 
Junr., Thomas Lynch, Junr., Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia — Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Geo. Walton. 



JEFFERSON'S ORIGINAL DRAUGHT OF THE 

DECLARATION. 

This copy of Jefferson's original draught of the Declaration 
of Independence, now in the State Department at Washington, 
is here given, for comparison with the document as finally 
passed. The parts struck out by Congress are inclosed in 
brackets and printed in italics, and the amendments are indi- 
cated at the bottom of the page. 



a declaration by the representatives of the united 
states of america, in general congress assembled. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth the separate and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and of nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal ; that they are endowed by their creator with \in- 
herent ami] ' inalienable rights ; that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness \ thai lo ^^c\5l\^ xliev^^^ <v^^^s*^ 

' certain 
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governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 
will dictate that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes ; and accordingly all ex- 
perience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations [begun at a distinguished period 
and'] pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty to throw off such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to [expunge^ their former systems of 
government. The history of the present King of Great Britain 
is a history of [unremitting] * injuries and usurpations, [among 
which appears no solitary fact to contradict the uniform tenor of the 
rest, but all have] ^ in direct object the establishment of an abso- 
lute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world [/or the truth of which we pledge a faith 
yet unsullied by falsehood]. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his assent should be obtained ; and, when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
of large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish 
the right of representation in the Legislature, a right inestimable 
to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly [and 
continually] for opposing with manly firmness his invasions on 
the rjorhts of the people. 

'alter « repeater! ^ 2l\\ Yia.v\w^ 



He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions ii 
cause others to be elected, whereby the legislative powers, i 
capable of arniihilation, have returned to the people at lai 
' for their exercise, the State remaining, in the meantime, i 
posed to all the dangers of invasion from without and convi 
sions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 

States ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization 

I of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their migra- 

r tions hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations 

I of lands. 

He has [sujiriti'j ' the administration of justice \talally to 
:e in some iif t/tese Slates] ' refusing his assent to laws for es- 
tablishing judiciary powers. 

He has made \our\ judges dependent on his will alone for 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, \py a self-assumed 
I power] and sent hither swarms of new officers to harass our peo 
I pie and eat out their substance. 

I He has kept among us in times of peace standing armiei 

I [and ships iifwar\ without the consent of our LegisI; 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
I superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdicti 
I- foreign to our constitutions and unacknowledged by our laws, 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation for quar- 
tering large bodies of armed troops among us; for protect! 
them by a mock trial from punishment for any murders wh! 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these Slates ; for cul 
ling off our trade with all parts of the world ; for imposing taxS. 
^^ on us witboul our consent ; for depriving us [ ] ' of the benefit! 
^^L of trial by jury ; for transporting us beyond seas to be tried for 
^^^ pretended offences ; for abolishing the free system of English 
^^H taws in a neighboring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
^^B government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at 
^^B once an example and fit instrument tor introducing the same 
^^1 absolute rule into these [^StatesY; for taking away our charters, 
^^H abolishing jur most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
^^B the forms of our governmenls ; for suspending our own Legi9« 
^^1 latures, and declaring themselves invested with power to legislat " 
^^1 for us in all cases whatsoevei 
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He has abdicated government here \withdrawing his goih 
ernors^ and declaring us out of his allegiance and protection"],^ 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy 
[ ] * unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens taken captive on the 
high seas to bear arms against their country, to become the ex- 
ecutioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. 

He has [ ] ^ endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of 
warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions [of existence], 

[He has incited treasonable insurrections of our fellow-citizens^ 
with the allurements of forfeiture and confiscation of our property. 

He has waged cruel war against human nature itself violating 
its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people who never offended him, captivating and carrying them into 
slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of 
INFIDEL powers, is the warfare of the christian King of Great 
Britain, Determined to keep open a market where men should be 
bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppressing every 
legislative attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execrable commerce. 
And that this assemblage of horrors might want no fact of distin- 
guished die, he is now exciting those very people to rise in arms 
a?nong us, and to purchase that liberty of which he has deprived 
them, by murdering the people on whom he also obtruded them : thus 
paying off former crimes committed against the liberties of one 
people with crimes which he urges them to commit against the lives 
of another^ 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for 
redress in the most humble terms : our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injuries. 

A Prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler of a [ ] * peo- 



* by declaring us out of his protection, and waging war against us. 
^ scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
^ excited domestic insurrection among us, and has 



I 



pie [lo/io mmn to be free. Future a^es will seareely believe that the 
hardiness of one man oilventured, within the short compass of twelve 
years only, to lay a foundation so broad and so undisguised for tyr- 
anny ffver a pei^le fostered and fixed in principles of freedom.] 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of attempts 
by their legislature to extend [«]' jurisdiction over \these our 
States'].' We have reminded thdin of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlement here, [no one of which could warrant 
so strange a pretension : that these were efficted at the expense of our 
own blood and treasure, un'tssisted by the wealth or the strength of 
Great Britain.' that in constituting indeed our several forms of 
government, we had adopted one common king, thereby laying a 
foundation for perpetual league and amity with them: but that sub- 
' n to their parliament was no part of our Constitution, nor 
ever in idea, if history may be credited: and,"] we [ ] ' appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity [tzs well as to'\ * the ties of 
our common kindred to disavow these usurpations which [were 
likely fc]' interrupt our connection and correspondence. They 
too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity, 
^nd when occasions have been given them, by the regular course of 
their laws, of removing from their councils the disturbers of our 
harmony, they have, by their free election, reestablished them in 
, power. At this very time too, they are permitting their chief magis- 
trate to send over not only soldiers of our common blood, but Scotch 
and foreign mercenaries to invade and destroy us. These facts have 
given the last stab to agonizing affection, and manly spirit bids us to 
, renounce forever these unfeeling brethren. We must endeavor to 
\ forget our former love for them, and hold them as we hold the rest 
of mankit^, enemies in war, in peace friends. We might have been 
a free and a great people together ; but a communication of granileur 
and of freedom, it seems, is below their dignity. Be ft so, since they 
will have it. The road to happiness and to glory is open to us too. 
We will tread it apart from them, and^ ' acquiesce in the neces- 
sity which denounces our [eternal] separation [ ] ' I 



We therefore the represent- 1 
atives of the United States 
of America in General Con- | 
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gress assembled, appealing to 
the supreme judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do in the name, 
and by the authority of the 
good people of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, 
that these united Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States; that 
they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connec- 
tion between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved ; 
and that as free and indepen- 
dent States, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, es- 
tablish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which 
independent States may of 
right do. 

And for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine 
providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 



gress assembled, do in the 
name, and by the authority of 
the good people of these 
[States reject and renounce all 
allegiance and subjection to the 
kings of Great Britain and all 
others who may hereafter claim 
by^ through^ or UTtder them ; we 
utterly dissolve all political con- 
nection which may heretofore 
have subsisted between us and 
the people or parliament of Great 
Britain: and finally we do as- 
sert and declare these Colonies to 
be free and independent States^ 
and that as free and indepen- 
dent States, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, es- 
tablish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which 
independent States may of 
right do. 

And for the support of 
this declaration, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 



The original copy of the Declaration of Independence, signed at Phil- 
adelphia, is preserved at the Patent Office in Washington. It is not divided 
into paragraphs, but dashes are inserted. The arrangement of paragraphs 
here followed is that adopted by John Dunlap, who printed the Declaration 
for Congress — this printed copy being inserted in the original Journal of 
the old Congress. The same paragraphs are also made by Jefferson, in the 
original draught, preserved in the Department of State. The names of the 
signers are here spelled as in the original. The names of the states do not 
appear in the original. The names oi the signers of each State are, however, 
grouped together, except the name of Matthew Thornton, which follows 
that of Oliver Wolcott. 

A very full account of the circumstances immediately preceding the 

I>ec)aration and leading up to it, with special reference to the part taken by 

Jefferson, is given in RandalVs Life of Jefferson^ vol. i, cVia.ps. \\ ^tvd v. 
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I The diacugsion of ihe authorship of tlie Deciaration, in the latter chapter 
L is parCicularlyhiterestingand valuable. The foil owii^ letter fiom Jeff crso 
I to Madison I August 30, 1823), which was drawn out by a very careleis ar 
r faulty statetnent of the circumstances by John Adams, is undoubtedly tl 
- ";t and sufficient word upon this stibject: 

" MONTICELLO, AuKUat 30, 1823. 

Dear Sir, — I received the enclosed letters from the President, witli 



a request, that after perusal I would forward them to you, for perusal by 
.._ .___,, _,__ ___. ._ 1. J .u__ ._ l:__ ,r_.. £_.._ jjui^tiea 

rings' r " " _ _ " 
Independence, if his principles and prejudices, personal and political, 



yourself also, a 

Timothy Pickerings' fourth of July observations on the Declaration of 



transactions 

■e of eighty,^^^ 

to wit, Dd^H 
Ihe subjedS^^^H 

onaented to I 



„ . . . doubt whether he had truly quoted the information he 

k alleges to have received from Mr. Adams, I should then say, that in some 
I of the particulars, Mr. Adams' memory has led him into unqueKtionable 
I error. At the age of eighty-eight, and forty-seven years after the transactions 
I of Independence, this is not wonderful. Nor should I, at the age of eigh^, 

on the small advantage of that difference only, venture to oppose my i ^ 

to his, were it not su]>ported by written notes, taken by myself 
moment and on the spot. He says, 'the committee of five, to » 
Franklin, Sherman, Livingston, and ourselves, met, discussed the subjet 
and then appointed him and myself to make the draught; that we, as a su 
comtnittee, met, and after the urgencies of each on the other, I consented 
undertake the task; that the draught being made, we, the sub-cc 
met, and conned the paper over, and he does not remember that hi 
suggested a single alteration.' Now these details are quits incorr< 
committee of five met; no such thing as a sub-committee was proposed, 
but they unanimously pressed on myself alone to undertake Ihe draught, 
I consented; I diew it; but before I reported it to the committee, I com- 
municated it sfparaldy to Dr. Franklin and Ml. Adams, requesting their 
cotrections, because they were the two members of whose judgments and 
amendments I wished most to have the benefit, before presenting it to the 
I committee ; and you have seen the oririnal paper now in my hands, with 
I the corrections of Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams interlined in their own 
' hand writings. Tiieir alterations were two or three only, and merely verbal. 
I then wrote a fair copy, reported it to the committee, and from them, 
unaltered, to Congress. This personal communication and consultation 
with Mr. Adams, he has misremerabered into the actings of a sub- committee. 
Pickering's observations, and Mr. Adams" in addition, ' that it contained 
no new ideas, that it is a common-place compilation, its sentiments hacknied 
in Congiess for two years before, and its essence contained in Otis' pam- 
])hlet," may all be true. Of that I am not to be the judge. Richard fTenry 
Lee charged it as copied from Locke's treatise on government. Utis' pam- 
phlet t never saw, and whether I had gathered my ideas from reading or 
reflection I do not know. I know only thai I turned to neither book n 



Jiamphlet while writing it. I did not consider it as any part of my charge 
" ' ■ ' ' s allc^ether, and to offer no sentiment which had 



I to invent new ideas allc^ether, and to offer no sentiment which had e 
been expressed before. Had Mr. Adanis been .so restrained, Congr 
would have lost the benefit of his bold and impressive advocations of the 
r'ghts of Revolution. For no man's confident and fervid addresses, more 
than Mr. Adams', encouraged and supported us through Ihe difficulties 
lurrounding us, which, like the ceaseless action of gravity, weighed o 
X ' " ' " ' 
the 
: 



I by night and by day. Yet, on the same ground, we may ask what of these. 

I Blevaled thoughts was new; or can be aflitmBdvvi;set\nio»\jo'TO«t ««sw;^ 

P the conceptifms of man f Whether, a\?,D. \.Vc scn.tvmi'n'* -ft '^"^^'^"^^STf^ 

incf fJie reasons for declaring it, wh\c\i make sQ ^fj.\. a. ijoiVwi-a sd. -ro 
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strument, had been hackneyed in Congress for two years before the 4th of 
July, *76, or this dictum also of Mr. Adams be another slip of memory, let 
history say. This, however, I will say for Mr. Adams, that he supported 
the Declaration with zeal and ability, fighting fearlessly for every word of it. 
As to myself, I thought it a duty to be, on that occasion, a passive auditor 
of the opinions of others, more impartial judges than I could be, of its 
merits or demerits. During the debate I was sitting by Doctor Franklin, 
and he observed that I was writhing a little under the acrimonious criticisms 
on some of its parts ; and it was on that occasion, that by way of comfort, 
he told me the story of John Tliompson, the hatter, and his new sign. 
Timothy thinks the instrument the better for having a fourth of it expunged. 
He would have thought it still better, had the other three-fourths gone out 
also, all but the single sentiment (the only one he approves), which recom- 
mends friendship to his dear England, whenever she is willing to be at 
peace with us. His in inuations are, that although * the high tone of the 
nistrument was in unison with the warm feelings of the times, this sentiment 
of habitual friendship to England should never be forgotten, and that the 
duties it enjoins should especially be borne in mind on every celebration of 
this anniversary. * In other words, that the Declaration, as being a libel on 
the government of England, composed in times of passion, should now be 
buried in utter oblivion, to spare the feelings of our English friends and 
Angloman fellow-citizens. But it is not to wound them that we wish to 
keep it in mind ; but to cherish the principles of the instrument in the 
bosoms of our own citizens : and it is a heavenly comfort to see that these 
princi])les are yet so strongly felt, as to render a circumstance so trifling as 
this little lapse of memory of Mr. Adams', worthy of being solemnly an- 
nounced and supported at an anniversary assemblage of the nation on its 
birthday. In opposition, however, to Mr. Pickering, I pray God that these 
principles may be eternal, and close the prayer with my affectionate wishes 
for yourself of long life, health and happiness." 

A somewhat famous charge of want of originality, which has been 
brought against the Declaration of Independence, may here be noticed. A 
paper, styled 

The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, 

said to have been adopted by the Committee of Mecklenburg county. North 
Carolina, May 20, 1775, the day after the receipt of the news of the battle 
of Lexington, was first published in the Raleigh (N. C.) Register, April 30, 
1819. It was as follows, the phrases coinciding with those of the National 
Declaration being printed in italics : 

" I. Resolved^ That whosoever directly or indirectly abetted, or in any 
way, form, or manner, countenanced the unchartered and dangerous in- 
vasion of our rights, as claimed by Great Britain, is an enemy to this Country 
— to America — and to the inherent and inalienable rights of man. 

2. Resolvedy That we the citizens of Mecklenburg County, do hereby 
dissolve the political bafids which have connected ws, to the Mother Country, 
and hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
abjure all political connection^ contract, or association, with that Nation, who 
have wantonly trampled on our rights and liberties — and inhumanly shed 
the innocent blood of American patriots at Lexington. 

3. Resolved, That we do hereby declare ourselves 2ifree and independ- 
ent people, are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and self-governing 

Association, under the control of no power other than that of our God and 
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the General Government of the Congress ; to the maintenance of which in- 
dependence, we solemnly pledge to each otker^ our mutual cooperation, our 
lives i our for tunes y and our most sacred honor, 

4. Resolvedy That as we now acknowledge the existence and control 
of no law or legal officer, civil or military, within this County, we do hereby 
ordain and adopt, as a rule of life, all, each and every of our former laws — 
wherein, nevertheless, the Crown of Great Britain never can be considered 
as holding rights, privileges, immunities, or authority therein. 

5. Resolved, That it is also further decreed, that all, each and every 
military officer in this County, is hereby reinstated to his former command 
and authority, he acting conformably to these regulations, and that every 
member present of this delegation shall henceforth be a civil officer, viz. a 
Justice of the Peace, in the character of a * Committee-man,^ to issue process, 
hear and determine all matters of controversy, according to said adopted 
laws, and to preserve peace, and union, and harmony, in said County, and 
to use every exertion to spread the love of country and fire of freedom 
throughout America, until a more general and organized government be es- 
tablished in this province." 

This printed copy of the alleged Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence, thus given to the public forty-four years after the event, was accom- 
panied by a historical statement purporting to have been written at the time ; 
and presently, much controversy arising, this statement was substantially 
confirmed by the affidavits of many old citizens of Mecklenburg who re- 
membered such a declaration. 

** How is it possible," wrote John Adams to Jefferson (June 22, 1819), 
** that this paper should have been concealed from me to this day t Had it 
been communicated to me in the time of it, I know, if you do not know, that 
it would have been printed in every whig newspaper upon the continent. You 
know that if I had possessed it, I would have made the hall of Congress 
echo and reecho with it fifteen months before your Declaration of Independ- 
ence. What a poor, ignorant, malicious, short-sighted, crapulous mass is 
Tom Paine*s ' Common Sense ' in comparison with this paper. Had I 
known it, I would have commented upon it from the day you entered Con- 
gress till the fourth of July, 1776. The genuine sense of America at that 
moment was never so well expressed before or since." 

Jefferson's interesting reply (July 9, 18 19) may be found in the complete 
edition of Jefferson'' s Works, vol. vii, p. 128, in Randall's Z//i? of Jefferson, 
vol. iii, p. 572 (appendix No. 2, on the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence), and elsewhere. He was an '* unbeliever in the apocryphal gospel," 
believed the paper a fabrication "until positive and solemn proof of its au- 
thenticity be produced," and made it plain that the alleged declaration could 
not have been known to himself or to any influential person in the North, in 
1776. As to the question of "plagiarism" on Jefferson's part, over which 
much controversy arose, a little examination would have shown that it was 
Richard Henry Lee, and not Jefferson, who was really responsible for the 
introduction 01 almost all the controverted phrases into the Declaration of 
Independence. The committee charged with the preparation of the Declara- 
tion had been instructed to draw it in conformity with the resolution passed 
by Congress on the 2d of July, 1776, which resolution, penned by Richard 
Henry Lee, was as follows : ** Resolved, That these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent States ; that they are absolved from, 
all allegiance to the British Crown ; and that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and of right ought to be, dissolved^** 
The pledge of "our lives and fortunes" oecwx^ Q,cixv'sX'axv'Oc^\sv^^^ ^^O^^sb»s::^ 
literature oi 1775 and 1776, and vras owe oi Wi^ coTCL\Slaws^3w:•^'5»Oi.^^^«ss^s^ 
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In 1838, Mr. Peter Force, the editor of the American Archives ^ brought 
to light what most scholars have since regarded as the solution of the matter, 
viz., a series of resolutions adopted by "the Committee-men " of Mecklen- 
burg County on the 31st of May, 1775, ^"^ widely disseminated at the time 
both in southern and northern newspapers. These resolutions (given in 
Randall's appendix, and in Graham's and Welling's papers, referred to be- 
low) were a virtual declaration of independence, but differed essentially from 
the declaration alleged to have been drawn up eleven days previously. 
There may have been a meeting on the earlier day, and certain resolutions 
may then have been passed; but they were probably not in the terms of the 
paper which was given to the public in 18 19 and which, whensver compiled 
by its author, was doubtless compiled not with the aid of any written 
records, but from general recollections, as we know to have been the case in 
another version, which appeared subsequently. A very thorough and search- 
ing article by James C. Welling, taking this position, which is also the position 
of Mr. Randall, appeared in the North American Review for April, 1874. 
The authenticity of the Mecklenburg Declaration is ably defended by Hon. 
William A. Graham, in an address delivered at Charlotte, N. C, February 
4, 1875, ^"^ since published in book form. This address considers Mr. 
Welling's article and all the previous important literature on the subject. 



" When your lordships look at the papers transmitted us from Amer- 
ica, when you consider their decency, firmness, and wisdom, you cannot but 
respect their cause, and wish to make it your own. For myself, I must 
declare and avow, that in all my reading and observation — and it has been 
my favorite study — I have read Thucydides and have studied and admired 
the master states of the world — that for solidity of reasoning, force of sa- 
gacity, and wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of difficult 
circumstances, no nation or body of men can stand in preference to the 
general congress at Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious to your lordships 
that all attempts to impose servitude upon such men, to establish despotism 
over such a mighty, continental nation, must be vain, must be fatal. We 
shall be forced ultimately to retract. Let us retract while we can, not when 
we must. Avoid this humiliating, disgraceful necessity. With a dignity 
becoming your exalted situation, make the first advances to concord, to 
peace, and happiness ; for that is your true dignity, to act with prudence and 
justice. That ^^« should first concede is obvious from sound and rational 
policy. Concession comes with better grace and more salutary effect from 
superior power. It reconciles superiority of power with the feelings of men, 
and establishes solid confidence on the foundations of affection and grati- 
tude. Every motive of justice and of policy, of dignity and of prudence, 
urges you to allay the ferment in America, by a removal of your troops from 
Boston, bv a repeal of your acts of parliament, and by demonstration of 
amicable dispositions towards your colonies. On the other hand, every 
danger and every hazard impend to deter you from perseverance in your 
present ruinous measures," '^Lord Chatham, 



** Whatever might be the importance of American independence in the 

history of England, it was of unequalled moment in the history of the world. 

If it crippled for a while the supremacy of the English nation, it founded 

the supremacy of the English race. From the hour of Amexicaxv Ivvde^xid. 
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cnce the life of the English People has flowed not in one current, but in 
two ; and while the older has shown little signs of lessening, the younger 
has fast risen to a greatness which has changed the face of the world. In 
1783 America was a nation of three millions of inhabitants, scattered thmly 
along the coast of the Atlantic Ocean. Itjs now a nation of forty millions, 
stretching over the whole continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
wealth and material energy, as in numbers, it far surpasses the mother- 
country from which it sprang. It is already the main branch of the English 
People ; and in the days that are at hand the main current of that people's 
history must run along the channel not of the Thames or the Mersey, but 
of the Hudson and the Mississippi. But distinct as these currrents are, 
every year proves more clearly that in spirit the English People is one. The 
distance that parted England from America lessens every day. The ties 
that unite them grow every day stronger. The social and political differ- 
ences that threatened a hundred years ago to form an impassable barrier 
between them grow every day less. Agamst this silent and inevitable drift 
of things the spirit of narrow isolation on either side of the Atlantic strug- 
gles in vain. It is possible that the two branches of the English People will 
remain for ever separate political existences. It is likely enough that the 
older of them may again break in twain, and that the English People in the 
Pacific may assert as distinct a national life as the two English Peoples on 
either side the Atlantic. But the spirit, the influence, of all these branches 
will remain one. And in thus remaining one, before half a century is over 
it will change the face of the world. As two hundred millions of English- 
men fill the valley of the Mississippi, as fifty millions of Englishmen assert 
their lordship over Australasia, this vast power will tell through Britain on 
the old world of Europe, whose nations will have shrunk into insignificance 
before it. What the issues of such a world-wide change may be, not even 
the wildest dreamer would dare to dream. But one issue is inevitable. In 
the centuries that lie before us, the primacy of the world will lie with the 
English People. English institutions, English speech, English thought, will 
become the main features of the political, the social, and the intellectual life 
of mankind." — Jiyhn Richard Green. See chapter on the Independence of 
America, in his History of the English People. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
With Bibliographical and Historical Notes and Outlines for Study. 

Prepared by Edwin D. Mead. 



This Manual is published by the Directors of the Old South Studies in 
History and Politics, for the use of schools and of such clubs, classes and 
individual students as may wish to make a careful study of the Constitution 
and its history. The societies of young men and women now happily being 
organized everywhere in America for historical and political study can do 
nothing better to begin with than to make themselves thoroughly familiar 
with the Constitution. It is especially with such societies in view that the 
table of topics for study, which follows the very full bibliographical notes in 
this manual, has been prepared. A copy of the manual will be sent to any 
address on receipt of twenty-five cents ; one hundred coijles> ^Ivs.^'cv ^«^^'ix'3»« 
kMxQSS Directors of Old South Studies, Old Soitth. Meeting House ^n^jx r>. 
C. I/eai/t &'Co,,j Somerset street ^ Bostofu 
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OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS, GENERAL SERIES. 



The Old South Leaflets, which have been published, during the last 
seven years, in connection with the annual courses of historical lectures at 
the Old South Meeting House, have attracted so much attention and proved 
of so much service, that the Directors have arranged for the publication of 
a general series of Leaflets with the needs of schools, colleges, private clubs 
and classes especially in mind. These Leaflets are largely reproductions of 
imjortant original papers, accompanied by useful historical and bibliographi- 
cal notes. They consist, on an average, of sixteen pages, and are sold at 
the low price of five cents a copy or three dollars per hundred. The aim 
is to bring them within easy reach of everybody. The Old South work is a 
work for the education of the people, especially the education of young 
people, in American history and politics, and its promoters believe that 
few things can contribute better to this end than the wide circulation of 
such leaflets as those now proposed. It is hoped that professors in our 
colleges and teachers everywhere will welcome them for use in their 
classes, and that they may meet the needs of the societies of young men 
and women now happily being organized in so many places for historical and 
political studies. Some idea of the character of this series may be gained 
from the following list of the subjects of the first sixteen numbers, which are 
now ready : 

No. I. The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles of Con- 
federation. 3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington's Fare- 
well Address. 5. Magna Charta. 6. Vane's ** Healing Question." 7. 
Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 
1638. 9. Franklin's Plan of Union, 1754. 10. Washington's Inaugurals. 11. 
Lincoln's Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 12. The Federalist, 
Nos. I and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 14. The Constitution of Ohio.* 
15. Washington's Letter to the Governors of the States, 1783. 16. Wash- 
ington's Letter to Benjamin Harrison, 1784. 

* Double number, price ten cents. 
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Declaration 

of the 

Rights of Men. 



BY THE NATIONAL ASHEMBLY OF FRANCE, 
AUGUST 27, 1789. 



The representatives of the French people, formed into a 
National Assembly, considering that ignorance, forgetfulness, or 
contempt of the Rights of Men are the sole causes of public 
grievances, and of the corruption of government, have resolved 
to exhibit in' a solemn declaration the natural, unalienable, and 
sacred Rights of Man, in order that this declaration, ever pres- 
ent to all the members of the Social Body, may incessantly 
remind them of their rights and of their duties ; to the end, 
that the acts of the Legislative Power and those of the Execu- 
tive Power, being able to be every moment compared with the 
end of all political institutions, may acquire the more respect ; 
in order also, that the remonstrances of the citizens founded 
henceforward on simple and incontestible principles, may ever 
tend to maintain the Constitution, and to promote the general 

For this reason, the National Assembly recognises, and 
declares, in the presence of and under the auspices of the 
Supreme Being, the following Rights of Men and Citizens: 

1. Men were born, and always continue, free and equal in 
respect to their rights; civil distinctions, therefore, can be 
founded only on public utility. 

2. The end of all political associations is the preservation 
of the natural and imprescriptible rights of man ; and these 
rights are liberty, property, security, and the resistance of 
oppression. 

3. The nation is essentially the aout<:,e. cil -sS^ ■iOMW.ti-v^hV^ -, 



nor can any individual, or any body of men, be entitled to any 
authority which is not expressly derived from it. 

4. Political liberty consists in the power of doing whatever 
does not injure another. The exercise of the natural rights of 
every man has no other limits than those which are necessary to 
secure to every other man the free exercise of the same rights ; 
and these limits are determinable alone by the law. 

5. The law ought only to prohibit actions hurtful to society. 
What is not prohibited by the law should not be hindered ; nor 
should any one be compelled to that which the law does not 
require. 

6. The law is an expression of the will of the community. 
All citizens have a right to concur, either personally or by their 
representatives, in its formation. It should be the same to all, 
whether it protects or punishes ; and all being equal in its sight, 
are equally eligible to honours, places, and employments, 
according to their different abilities, without any other distinc- 
tion than that created by their virtues and talents. 

7. No man should be accused, arrested, or held in con- 
finement, except in cases determined by the law, and according 
to the forms which it has prescribed. All who promote, solicit, 
execute, or cause to be executed, arbitrary orders, ought to be 
punished; and every citizen called upon or apprehended by 
virtue of the law ought immediately to obey, and he renders 
himself culpable by resistance. 

8. The law ought to impose no other penalties than such 
as are absolutely and evidently necessary ; and no one ought 
to be punished but in virtue of a law promulgated before the 
offence, and legally applied. 

9. Every man being presumed innocent until he has been 
convicted, whenever his detention becomes indispensable, all 
rigour to him, more than is necessary to secure his person, 
ought to be provided against by the law. 

10. No man ought to be molested on account of his opin- 
ions, not even on account of his religious opinions, provided his 
avowal of them does not disturb the public order established by 
the law. 

11. The unrestrained communication of thoughts and opin- 
ions being one of the most precious rights of man, every citizen 
may speak, write, and publish freely, provided he is responsible 
for the abuse of this liberty in cases determined by the law. 

12. A public force being necessary to give security to the 
rights of men and citizens, that force is instituted for the benefit 



of the community, and not for the particular benefit of the per- 
sons to whom it is intrusted. 

13. A common contribution being necessary for the sup- 
port of the public force, and for defraying the other expenses of 
government, it ought to be divided equally among the members 
of the community according to their abilities. 

14. Every citizen has a right, either by himself or his repre- 
sentative, to a free voice in determining the necessity of public 
contributions, the appropriation of them, and their amount, 
mode of assessment, and duration. 

15. Every community has a right to demand of all its 
agents an account of their conduct. 

16. Every community in which a separation of powers and 
a security of rights is not provided for, wants a constitution. 

17. The right to property being inviolable and sacred, no 
one ought to be deprived of it, except in cases of evident public 
necessity, legally ascertained, and on condition of a previous 
just indemnity. 

When Lafayette, at the close of the American war, returned to Paris, he 
hung in a handsome frame upon one of the walls of his house a copy of the 
Declaration of Independence, leaving the corresponding space on the opposite 
wall vacant. ** What do you design to place here ? " asked one of his 
friends. '* The Declaration of Rights for France," was his reply. 

No man was more influential in the early months of the French Revolu- 
tion than Lafayette. His intimate re'ation with the American republic, to 
which the liberals in France were looking as an actual realization of their 
dreams, was one great source of that influence. When Lafayette entered the 
Assembly of the States General in the summer of 1789, the hitherto unknown 
dignity of vice-president was created expressly to bestow it upon him. It 
was on the nth of July, 1789, that he proposed in the Assembly that a dec- 
laration of the rights of man should be issued, on the American model. A 
long debate with much dissension followed, and there were many amend- . 
ments ; and it was not until the 27th of August that the famous Declaration 
of the Rights of Man ^ in the form in which it is known to history, was com- 
pleted. It was preparatory to the work of forming the new constitution. 
Von Sybel devotes a special chapter to it in his History of the Fretich Revo- 
lution^ and the student can consult the other histories and the lives of Lafay- 
ette. 

" I date the French Revolution," said the publicist Cerutti, " from the 
moment when M. de Lafayette in heroic flight rushed forth from our 
ports and, in a way, opened to the young soldiers of France the school 
of American liberty. It was there, as Mr. Jefferson has very well said, that 
our great battles were fought. In favoring the freedom of the thirteen 
United Stales, we have prepared our own. The valiant hands that served to 
break a tyrannic chain were not made to bear one a long time themselves.'* 

Even before the eventful night of the 4th of August, the Assew\b,Vs^ Vc^^ 
taken under consideration a Declaratlotv ot \.\^t'^\^\s» <2>^'^-a.^^\cv^i^"*^''^ "^^ 



preface their Constitution. Lafayette was its leading advocate ; those who 
had served in America were, almost without exce])tion, in favor of it, and 
the idea itself was generally looked upon as of American origin. Some of 
the members urged its adoption before the draft of the Constitution; others 
thought the Declaration should not be issued until after the Constitution had 
been completed. 

*• I beg you to reflect," said Tollendal, *' how enormous is the difference 
between an infant people which has just been aimounced to the world, a 
colonial people, that has broken the bonds of a distant government, and an 
ancient and mighty leading people that fourteen hundred years ago gave 
itself a form of governrhent and which since eight centuries obeys the same 
dynastic line!" The Archbishop of Bordeaux supported Lafayette. ** This 
noble idea," said he, "conceived in another hemisphere, necessarily and by 
preference came over to us. We have taken part in the events that have 
given North America its liberty, and North America shows us upon what 
principles we must insist in order to preserve our own." 

Count Mathieu de Montmorency, who had fought for the lil^erty of the 
United States, desired, first of all, a Declaration like theoneof Philadelphia. 
" It is important to declare the rights of man before the constitution, because 
the constitution is nothing but the sequence, the end of this Declaration. 
This is a truth which the example of America has rendered very plain. . . 
The United States have given a great example to the new hemisphere. Let 
us give it to the universe!" 

Malouet thought that the oft- cited example of America was not 
pertinent and could not be followed in France. America, he argued, is a 
new country. Proprietors there are not only equal before the law, l)ut little 
given to luxury, ignorant of the extremes of poverty, light! v taxed, free from 
prejudice, and possessors of land without a trace of feudality. Such men 
were made for a democracy, for declarations of rights such as you propose 
them. We are not. 

Mirabeau was against making the Declaration too abstract and meta- 
physical. Speak inevery-day language, he counseled, make your Declaration 
plain. ** Thus the Americans have made their Declarations of Rights. They 
purposely set aside all scientific verbiage. They presented the truths which 
it was their purpose to fix, in a form that could be easily grasped by the 
people, whom alone liberty regards and who alone can maintain it." 

Rabaut de Saint Etienne, a correspondent of Jefferson and one of the 
frequenters of his house, pronounced himself in favor of the Declaration, 
though with certain reservations. "The circumstances of France and 
America are different. America broke with a distant metropolis. America 
was a new country that destroyed all in order to renew all. And yet there 
is a point of resemblance between us. Like the Americans we wish to 
regenerate." 

Lacretelle says in his ** Histoire de TAssemblee Consiituante," ** that 
while most of the generals and officers who had taken part in the American 
war followed the example of Mr.de Lafayette, the Marquis de Bouille' was 
eager only to deliver the king from the voke of the Revolution." It was an 
exception therefore for a French Cincinnatus at that time to oppose the 
liberal tendencies of the epoch. 

" The greatest part of the gentlemen democrats who abandoned their 
order in 1789, who joined the Commons, who proposed the Declaration of 
Rights, who directed the revolution against the ancien righne .... had 
made their revolutionary studies in the United States." These are the 
words of Soulavie. — From Rosenthal's America and France. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Old South Leaflets are prepared primarily for circulation 
among the attendants upon the Old South Lectures for Young People. The 
subjects of the Leaflets are immediately related to the subjects of the lectures, 
and they are intended to supplement the lectures and stimulate historical 
interest and inquiry among the young people. They are made up, for the 
most part, from original papers of the periods treated in the lectures, in the 
hope to make the men and the public life of the periods more clear and real. 

The Old South Lectures for Young People were instituted in the sum- 
mer of 1883, as a means of promoting a more serious and intelligent atten- 
tion to historical studies, especially studies in American history, among the 
young people of Boston. The success of the lectures has been so great as 
to warrant the hope that such courses may be permanently sustained in 
Boston and established with equal success in other cities of the country. 

The Old South Lectures for 1883, intended to be strictly upon subjects 
in early Massachusetts History, but by certain necessities somewhat mod- 
ified, were as follows: "Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop," 
by Edwin D. Mead. "Plymouth," by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. "Concord," 
by Frank B. Sanborn. " The Town- Meeting," by Prof. James K. 
HosMER. " Franklin, the Boston Boy," by George M. Towle. "How 
to Study American History," by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. "The Year 
1777," by John Fiske. "History in the Boston Streets," by Edward 
Everett Hale. The Leaflets prepared in connection with these lectures 
consisted of (i) Cotton Mather's account of Governor Bradford, from the 
" Magnalia " ; (2) the account of the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cape Cod, 
from Bradford's Journal ; (3) an extract from Emerson's Concord Address 
in 1835 ; (4) extracts from Emerson, Samuel Adams, De Tocqueville and 
others, upon the Town- Meeting; (5) a portion of Franklin's Autobiography ; 
(6) Carlyle on the Study of History ; (7) an extract from Charles Sumner's 
oration upon Lafayette, etc. ; (8) Emerson's poem, " Boston." 

The lectures for 1884 were devoted to men representative of certain 
epochs or ideas in the history of Boston, as follows : " Sir Harry Vane, in 
New England and in Old England," by Edward "EM-^.^ftrersrx^ >?^K^^^ V^> 
"John Harvard, and the Fouuditv^ oi W^lxn^x^ Co^'&^^r \s^^ ^^^^^»^ 



Channing, Ph.D. " The Mather Family, and the Old Boston Ministers," 
by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. " Simon Bradstreet, and the Struggle for 
the Charter," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "Samuel Adams, and the 
Beginning of the Revolution," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "Josiah 
Quincy, the Great Mayor," by Charles W. Slack. ** Daniel Webster, 
the Defender of the Constitution," by Charles C. Coffin. " John A. 
Andrew, the Great War Governor," by Col. T. W. Higginson. The 
Leaflets prepared in connection with the second course were as follows : 
(i) Selections from Forster's essay on Vane, etc. ; (2) an extract from 
Cotton Mather's "Sal Gentium"; (3) Increase Mather's "Narrative of 
the Miseries of New England " ; (4) an original account of " The Revolution 
in New England " in 1689; (5) a letter from Samuel Adams to John Adams, 
on Republican Government; (6) extracts from Josiah Quincy's Boston 
Address of 1830 ; (7) Words of Webster ; (8) a portion of Governor Andrew's 
Address to the Massachusetts Legislature in January, 1861. 

The lectures for 1885 were upon " The War for the Union," as follows : 
"Slavery," by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. "The Fall of Sumter," 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. "The Monitor and the Merrimac," by 
Charles C. Coffin. " The Battle of Gettysburg," by Col. Theodore 
A. Dodge. " Sherman's March to the Sea," by Gen. William Cogswell. 
"The Sanitary Commission," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Abraham 
Lincoln," by Hon. John D. Long. "General Grant," by Charles C. 
Coffin. The Leaflets accompanying these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Lowell's " Present Crisis," and Garrison's Salutatory in the Liberator of 
January i, 1831 ; (2) extract from Henry Ward Beecher's oration at Fort 
Sumter in 1865 ; (3) contemporary newspaper accounts of the engagement 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac; (4) extract from Edward Everett's 
address at the consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, with 
President Lincoln's address ; (5) extract from General Sherman's account 
of the March to the Sea, in his Memoirs; (6) Lowell's "Commemoration 
Ode " ; (7) extract from Lincoln's First Inaugural Address, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and the Second Inaugural Address ; (8) account of 
the service in memory of General Grant, in Westminster Abbey, with Arch- 
deacon P'arrar's address. 

The lectures for 1886 were upon "The War for Independence," as 
follows: "Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry," by Edwin D. Mead. 
" Bunker Hill, and the News in England," by John Fiske. " The Declar- 
ation of Independence," by James MacAlister. " The Times that Tried 
Men's Souls," by Albert B. Hart, Ph.D. " Lafayette, and Help from 
France," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "The Women of the Revolu- 
tion," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. " Washington and his Generals," 
4r George M. Towle. "The Lessons of the Revolution for these 
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Times," by Rev. Brooke Herford. The Leaflets were as follows: (i) 
Words of Patrick Henry ; (2) Lord Chatham's Speech, urging the removal 
of the British troops from Boston ; (3) extract from Webster's oration on 
Adams and Jefferson; (4) Thomas Paine's "Crisis," No- i; (5) extract 
from Edward Everett's eulogy on Lafayette; (6) selections from the Letters 
of Abigail Adams ; (7) Lowell's " Under the Old Elm " ; (8) extract from 
Whipple's essay on " Washington and the Principles of the Revolution." 

The course for the summer of 1887 was upon " The Birth of the 
Nation," as follows : " How the Men of the English Commonwealth Planned 
Constitutions," by Prof. James K..Hosmer. "How the American Colo- 
nies Grew Together," by John Fiske. "The Confusion after the Revolu- 
tion," by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. "The Convention and the Constitu- 
tion," by Hon. John D. Long. " James Madison and his Journal," by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews. " How Patrick Henry Opposed the Constitution," 
by Henry L. Southwick. "Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist.'* 
" Washington's Part and the Nation's First Years," by Edward Everett 
Hale. The Leaflets prepared for these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Extract from Edward Everett Hale's lecture on " Puritan Politics in 
England and New England"; (2) "The English Colonies in America," 
extract from De Tocqueville's "Democracy in America"; (3) Wash- 
ington's Circular Letter to the Governors of the States, on Disbanding 
the Army; (4) The Constitution of the United States; (5) "The Last Day 
of the Constitutional Convention," from Madison's Journal ; (6) Patrick 
Henry's First Speech against the Constitution, in the Virginia Convention ; . 
(7) The Federalist, No. IX ; (8) Washington's First Inaugural Address. 

The course for the summer of 1888 had the general title of " The Story 
of the Centuries," the several lectures being as follows : " The Great Schools 
after the Dark Ages," by Ephraim Emerton, Professor of History in 
Harvard University. "Richard the Lion-Hearted and the Crusades," by 
Miss Nina Moore, author of "Pilgrims and Puritans." "The World 
which Dante knew," by Shattuck O. Hartwell, Old South first-prize 
essayist, 1883. "The Morning- Star of the Reformation," by Rev. Philip 
S. MoxoM. "Copernicus and Columbus, or the New Heaven and the 
New Earth," by Prof. Edward S. Morse. "The People for whom 
Shakespeare wrote," by Charles Dudley Warner. " The Puritans and 
the English Revolution," by Charles H. Levermore, Professor of History 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. " Lafayette and the Two 
Revolutions which he saw," by George Makepeace Towle. 

The Old South Lectures are devoted primarily to American history. 
But this object is liberally construed, and a constant aim is to Ivcv^x^s^'^s* xs?;$<2s^ 
the young people the relations ot oxxx o^»m\v>sXot>i X.Ck^xw'^^^^"*:^^^'^'^^'^'^ 



European history, and our indebtedness to the long past. It was hoped that 
the glance at some striking chapters in the history of the last eight centuries 
afforded by these lectures would be a good preparation for the great anniver- 
saries of 1889 ^^^ g^v® ^^® young people a truer feeling of the continuity of his- 
tory. In connection with the lectures, the young people were requested to fix 
in mind the following dates, observing that in most instances the date comes 
about a decade before the close of the century. An effort was made in 
the Leaflets for the year to make dates, which are so often dull and useless 
to young people, interesting, significant, and useful. — nth Century: Lan- 
franc, the great mediaeval scholar, who studied law at Bologna, was prior 
of the monastery of Bee, the most famous school in France in the nth 
century, and archbishop of Canterbury under William the Conqueror, died, 
1089. I2th Cent: Richard I crowned, 1189. 13th Cent. : Dante at the 
battle of Campaldino, the final overthrow of the Ghibellines in Italy, 1289. 
14th Cent.: Wyclif died, 1384. 15th Cent.: America discovered, 1492. 
i6th Cent. : Spanish Armada, 1588. 17th Cent.: William of Orange lands 
in England, 1688. i8th Cent. : Washington inaugurated, and the Bastile 
fell, 1789. The Old South Leaflets for 1888, corresponding with the several 
lectures, were as follows : (i) **The Early History of Oxford," from Green's 
History of the English People. (2) ** Richard Coeur de Lion and the Third 
Crusade," from the Chronicle of Geoffrey de Vinsauf. (3) " The Univer- 
sal Empire," passages from T>2Xi\A^^ De Monarchia. (4) " The Sermon on 
the Mount," Wyclifs translation. (5) ** Copernicus and the Ancient 
Astronomers, " from Humboldt's C^j/w^j". (6) "The Defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada," from Camden's Annals. (7) "The Bill of Rights," 1689. 
(8) "The Eve of the French Revolution," from Carlyle. The selections 
are accompanied by very full historical and bibliographical notes, and it is 
hoped that the series will prove of much service to students and teachers 
engaged in the general survey of modern history. 

The year 1889 being the centennial both of the beginning of our own 
Federal Government and of the French Revolution, the lectures for the 
year, under the general title of "America and France," were devoted en- 
tirely to subjects in which the history of America is related to that of 
France, as follows: " Champlain, the Founder of Quebec," by Charles 
C. Coffin. " La Salle and the French in the Great West," by Rev. 
W. E. Griffis. " The Jesuit Missionaries in America," by Prof. James 
K. HosMER. " Wolfe and Montcalm : the Struggle of England and 
France for the Continent," by John Fiske. " Franklin in France," 
by George M. Towle. " The Friendship of Washington and Lafayette," 
by Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson. "Thomas Jefferson and the Louisiana 
Purchase," by Robert Morss Lovett, Old South prize essayist, 1888. 
"TJje Year 1789,'* by Rev. Edward Everett Hale. The Leaflets for 



the year were as follows : (i) Verrazzano*s Account of his Voyage to Amer- 
ica ; (2) Marquette's Account of his Discovery of the Mississippi ; (3) Mr. 
Parkman's Histories ; (4) The Capture of Quebec, from Parkman's "Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac*'; (5) Selections from Franklin's Letters from France; 
(6) Letters of Washington and Lafayette ; (7) The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; (8) The P'rench Declaration of the Rights of Man, 1789. 

The lectures for the summer of 1890 were on ** The American Indians,'* 
as follows : " The Mound Builders," by Prof. George H. Perkins; ** The 
Indians whom our Fathers Found," by Gen. H. B. Carrington ; "John 
Eliot and his Indian Bible," by Rev. Edward G. Porter; " King Philip's 
War," by Miss Caroline C. Stecker, Old South prize essayist, 1889; 
"The Conspiracy of Pontiac," by Charles \. Eastman, M.D., of the 
Sioux nation; "A Century of Dishonor," by Herbert Welsh; "Among 
the Zunis," by J. Walter Fewkes, Ph.D.; "The Indian at School," by 
Gen. S. C. Armstrong. The leaflets were as follows: (i) Extract from 
address by William Henry Harrison on the Mound Builders of the Ohio 
Valley ; (2) Extract from Morton's " New English Canaan " on the Manners 
and Customs of the Indians ; (3) John Eliot's " Brief Narrative of the Prog- 
ress of the Gospel among the Indians of New England," 1670; (4) Extract 
from Hubbard's "Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians" (1677) on 
the Beginning of King Philip's War; (5) The Speech of Pontiac at the 
Council at the River Ecorces, from Parkman's " Conspiracy of Pontiac; " 
(6) Extract from Black Hawk's autobiography, on the Cause of the Black 
Hawk War; (7) Coronado's Letter to Mendoza (1540) on his Explorations 
in New Mexico; (8) Eleazer Wheelock's Narrative (1762) of the Rise and 
Progress of the Indian School at Lebanon, Conn. 

The Leaflets for 1883 are now mostly out of print. Those for 1884 and 
subsequent years, uniformly bound in flexible cloth covers, may be procured 
49PWVllll9i6HHMMla^M«MiiMHi» The volumes for the later years may also 
be had bound in paper, at the same price. 

The Old South Leaflets, which have been published, during the last eight 
years, in connection with these annual courses of historical lectures at the 
Old South Meeting House, have attracted so much attention and proved of 
so much service, that the Directors have entered upon the publication of a 
general series of Leaflets, with the needs of schools, colleges, private clubs 
and classes especially in mind. The Leaflets are prepared by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. They are largely reproductions of important original papers, accom- 
panied by useful historical and bibliographical notes. They consist, on an 
average, of sixteen pages, and are sold at the low price of five cents a 
copy or three dollars per hundred. The aim is to bring them witKlsv ^-^sj^ 
reach of everybody. Schools and lYie \.i?L.dfe ^\\\ \i«i "s^x^^x^^ >s^ ^sJs.^-ss.^^. 
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D. C. Heath & Co, The Old South work is a work for the education of 
the people, and especially the education of our young people, in American 
history and politics, and its promoters believe that few things can contribute 
better to this end than the wide circulation of such Leaflets as those now 
undertaken. It is hoped that professors in our colleges and teachers every- 
where will welcome them for use in their classes, and that they may meet 
the needs of the societies of young men and women now happily being 
organized in so many places for historical and political studies. Some idea 
of the character of this general series of Old South Leaflets may be gained 
from the following list of the subjects of the first twenty-two numbers, 
which are now ready. 

No. 1. The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles of 
Confederation. 3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington's 
Farewell Address. 5. Magna Charta. 6. Vane's "Healing Question." 
7. Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut, 1638. 9. Franklin's Plan of Union, 1754. 10. Washington's 
Inaugurals. 11. Lincoln's Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 
12. The Federalist, Nos. i and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 14. The 
Constitution of Ohio.* 15. Washington's Circular Letter to the Govern- 
ors of the States, 1783. 16. Washington's Letter to Benjamin Harrison, 
1784. 17. Verrazzano's Voyage, 1524. 18. The Constitution of Swit- 
zerland.* 19. The Bill of Rights, 1689. 20. Coronado's Letter to Men- 
doza, 1540. 21. Eliot's Brief Narrative of the Progress of the Gospel 
among the Indians, 1670. 22. Wheelock's Narrative of the Rise of the 
Indian School at Lebanon, Conn., 1762. 

The Directors of the Old South Studies in History and Politics have 
also published a Manual of the Constitution of the United States, with 
bibliographical and historical notes and outlines for study, by Edwin D. 
Mead. This manual is published for the use of schools and of such clubs, 
classes and individual students as may wish to make a careful study of the 
Constitution and its history. Our societies of young men and women enter- 
ing upon historical and political studies can do nothing better to begin with 
than to make themselves thoroughly familiar with the Constitution. It is 
especially with such societies in view that the table of topics for study, which 
follows the very full bibliographical notes in this manual, has been prepared. 
A copy of the manual will be sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents ; one hundred copies, fifteen dollars. Address Directors of Old South 
Studies ^ Old South Meeting House. 

* Double number, price ten cents. 

Old South Meeting House ^ 
Boston J i8qo. 
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The 

Mound Builders 
of the I 
Ohio Valley. 



By WILLIAM HEN'UY HARRISON. 



An exlriut fr«m a dUemru mi the Abmigines of the Valley of the Ok 
before the Hiitsrkal ana Philasepkical Society of Ohio, puhlishti 
the TraHsaclioHS of the Society, iSjg. 

No opinion has been more generally eniertained in every 
civilized community than that which asserts the importance of 
the study of history as a branch of educaiion. And alliough 
there are few, if any, who would controvert this proposition, it 
will scarcely be denied that there is no study at this day so 
niuch neglected. We everywhere meet with men possessed 
of much intelligence, great sciemific atlainments, high standing 
in those professions which require profound study and deep 
research, who have neglected to inform themselves, not only of 
the circumstances which influenced the rise and progress, the 
decline and fall, of the most celebraied nations of antiquity, but 
who are extremely deficient in the knowledge of the history of 
their own country. If we search for the causes which have pro- 
duced this state of things, one, perhaps the most efficient, will 
be found in [he great increase of works of fiction, and the fasci- 
nating character with which they have been clothed by the great 
geniuses wlio have been employed upon them. It is the perusal 
of these which occupies the attention of the wealthy and fills 
the leisure moments of the man of business. 

I am loath to give another reason for this decline in the 
taste for historical reading because it indicates, also, a decline 
in patriotism. I allude lo the inordinate desire for the accumu- 
lation of riches, which has so rapidly increased in our country, 
and which, if not arrested, will ere long efEfttt ■». 4.f>^«3v-i^^ 
change in ihe characLer ot out cownVt'^wveTv- ■^.''ws. "o'la""' 
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passions, this "meanest of amors," could not exhibit itself in a 
way lo be more destructive of republican principles than by 
exerting an influence on the course of education adopted for 
our youth. The effects upon the moral condition of the nation 
would be like those which would be produced upon the verdant 
valley of 'lur state if some quality inimical to vegetable life 
were to be imparted to the sources of the magnificent river by 
which it is adorned and fertilized. 

It is in youih, and in early youth, that the seeds of that 
patriotism must be sown which is to conrinue to bloom through 
life. No one ever began to be a patriot in advanced age ; that 
holy fire must be lighted up when the mind is best suited to 
receive, with enthusiasm, generous and disinteresled impres* 
sions. If it is not then the "ruling passion" of the bosom, it 
will never be at an age when every action is the result of cool 
calculation, and the basis of that calculation too often the inter- 
est of the individual. 'I'his has been the prevailing opinion 
with every free people throughout every stage of civilization, 
from the roving savage tribe to the numerous and polished 
nation ; from the barbarous Pelasgi to the glorious era of Mil- 
tiades and Cimon, or the more refined and luxurious age of 
Pericles and Xenophon. By all, the same means were adopted. 
With all, it was the custom to present to their youth the exam- 
pies of the heroic achievements of their ancestors, lo inspire them 
with the same ardor of devotion to the welfare of their country. 
As it regards the argument, it matters not whether the history 
was written or unwritten, whether in verse or prose, or how 
communicated; whether by national annals, to which all had 
access; by recitations in solemn assemblies, as at the Olympic 
and other games of Greece ; in the songs of bards, as amongst 
the Celts and Scandinavians; or in the speeches of the aged 
warriors, as was practised by the Wyandots, Delawares, Shaw- 
nees, and other tribes of our own country. Much fiction was, 
no doubt, passed off on these occasions as real history ; but as 
it was believed to be true, that was sufficient to kindle the spirit 
of emulation in the cause of patriotism among those to whom 
these recitations, songs, and speeches were addressed. 

If I truly estimate the value of a knowledge of history by 
the citizens of a republic, you will unite with me in deploring the 
existence of any circumstances which would have a tendency lo 
supercede or lessen the attention which was once paid to it in 
our seminaries of learning, and more especially if one of the 
causes should be found in the increasing love of riches, render- 
fng our youth impal'iem oi studies which are not essentia! to 



enable them to enter upon the professional career which iW 

have chosen as the means of obtaining that wealth which is fl 
universally sought after. 

As your association was formed for the purpose of procur- 
ing and preserving materials for the history of our own state, 
rather than to encourage attention to that of other countries, 
these remarks may be considered a digression ; I shall, there- 
fore, add nothing more on that subject, but proceed to present 
to you some notices and remarks more in accordance with the 
wishes expressed in your invitation to prepare this paper. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Ohio, admitted into the 
Union before either of the other north-western states, so far 
ahead of either in point of population, and having its position 
precisely intermediate between them and the European colo- 
nies, from whence the emigration to all of them came, should 
have been the last that was settled. 
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traveler had been 
which forms our southern 
whole course of eleven 
hundred miles a single human being — certainly not a habita- 
tion, nor the vestige of one, calculated for the residence of 
man. He might, indeed, have seen indications that it was not 
always thus. His eye might have rested on some stupendous 
mound, or lengthened lines of ramparts and traverses of earth, 
still of considerable elevation, which proved that the country 
had once been possessed by a numerous and laborious people. 
But he would have seen, also, indubitable evidences that centu- 
ries had passed away since these remains had been occupied by 
those for whose use they had been reared. Whilst ruminating 
upon the causes which had occasioned their removal, he would 
not fail to arrive at the conclusion that their departure (if they 
did depart) must have been a matter of necessity; for no peo- 
ple, in any stage of civilizaiion, would willingly have abandoned 
such a country, endeared to them, as it must have been, by long 
residence and the labor ihey had bestowed upon it. Unless, 
like the descendants of Abraham, they had fled from the face 
of a tyrant and the oppressions of unfeeling task-masiers. If 
Ihey had been made to yield to a more numerous or more gal- 
lant people, what country had received the fugitives ? and what 
has become of the conquerors? Had ihey, too, been forced to 
fly before a new swarm from some norlhertv at %o^3^^^fl-^^V^.■^t"\ 

luJd the question recut, ■wWxV^Xie.e.'cv'Owi-wVis.ei.X *^^ 




why had so large a portion of country, so beautiful and inviting, 
so abounding in all that is desirable, in the rudest as well as 
the most advanced stale of society, been left as a haunt for the 
beasts of the forest, or as an occasional arena for distant tribes 
of savages to mingle in mortal conflicts ? To aid us in coming 
to anything like a satisfactory conclusion in answer to those 
questions, we possess only a solitary recorded fact. For every- 
thing else we must search amidst the remains which are still 
before us for all that we wish to know of the history and char- 
acter of this ancient and nameless people. And although the 
result of such an examination may be far from satisfactory, it 
will not be entirely barren of information. We learn first, from 
the extensive country covered by their remains, that they were 
a numerous people. Secondly, that they were congregated in 
considerable cities, from the extensive works with which several 
favorite situations are covered. Thirdly, that they were essen- 
tially an agricultural people ; because, collected as they were in 
great numbers, they could have depended upon the chase but 
for a small portion of their, subsistence ; and there is no reason 
to believe that they were in the possession of domestic animals, 
as the only one known to the American continent before the 
arrival of the Europeans (the lama of Peru) was unsuited by 
nature to endure the rigors of a winter in this latitude. The 
impossibility of assigning any other purpose to which the greater 
number, and many of the largest of these remains could be 
applied, together with other appearances scarcely to be mis- 
understood, confirm the fact that they possessed a national 
religion, in the celebration of which all that was pompous, 
gorgeous, and imposing that a semi-barbarous nation could 
devise, was brought into occasional display; that there were 
a numerous priesthood, and altars often smoking with heca- 
tombs of victims. These same circumstances also indicate 
that they had made no inconsiderable progress in the art of 
building, and that their habitations had been ample and con- 
venient, if not neat or splendid. Man in every age and nation 
has provided for his own defence against the elements before 
he even designates any peculiar spot for the worship of his God. 
In rigorous climates the hut will always precede the uncovered 
altar of earth or stone, and the well built city before the temple 
is made to shoot its spires to the skies. 

Thus much do these ancient remains furnish us as to the 

condition and character of the people who erected them. I have 

/>ersuaded myself that I have gleaned from them, also, some 

interesting facts in their history. It may, however, be proper 
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first to remark, that the solitary recorded fact to which I have 
alluded to enable us to determine their ultimate fate, is that 
which has been furnished to us by the historians of Mexico. 

The pictural records of that nation ascribe their origin to 
the Astecks, a people who are said to have arrived first in Mex- 
ico about the middle of the seventh century. An American 
author, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Madison, of Virginia, having with 
much labor investigated this subject, declares his conviction 
that these Astecks are one and the same people with those who 
once inhabited the valley of the Ohio. The probabilities are 
certainly in favor of this opinion. Adopting it, therefore, and 
knowing by it the date of their arrival on the north-west fron- 
tier of Mexico, we refer again to the works they have left us to 
gain what knowledge we can of the cause and manner of their 
leaving the Ohio valley. For the reasons formerly^ stated, I 
assume the fact that they were compelled to fly from a more 
numerous or more gallant people. No doubt the contest was 
long and bloody, and that the country, so long their residence, 
was not abandoned to their rivals until their numbers were too 
much reduced to continue the contest. Taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances which can be collected from the 
works they have left on the ground, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that these people were assailed both from their northern 
and southern frontier; made to recede from both directions, and 
that their last effort at resistance was made on the banks of the 
Ohio. I have adopted this opinion from the different character 
of their works, which are there found, from those in the interior. 
Great as some of the latter are, and laborious as was the con- 
struction, particularly those of Circleville and Newark, I am 
persuaded they were never intended for military defences. On 
the contrary, those upon the Ohio river were evidently designed 
for that purpose. The three that I have examined, those of 
Marietta, Cincinnati, and the mouth of the great Miami, par- 
ticularly the latter, have a military character stamped upon them 
which cannot be mistaken. The latter work, and that at Circle- 
ville, never could have been erected by the same people, if 
intended for military purposes. The square, at the latter place, 
has such a number of gateways as seem intended to facilitate 
the entrance of those who would attack it. And both it and the 
circle were completely commanded by the mound, rendering it 
an easier matter to take, than defend it. The engineers, on the 
contrary, who directed the execution of the Miami works, ap^eat 
to have known the importance ot ^^.wV. ^^\&\ns:.^'5», ^csn.^'^ '^^^'^ 
bastions are not as pertect, as Vo ioxv£\, -2^^ \>cv^'5»^ ^"^^^^ '^^'^ ^^ "^^^ 



in modern engineering, their position, as welf as that of the long 
lines of curtains, are precisely as they should be. I have an- 
other conjecture as to this Miami fortress. If the people of 
whom we have been speaking were really the Astecks, the direct 
course of their journey to Mexico, and the facilities which that 
mode of retreat would afford, seems to point out the descent 
of the Ohio as the line of that retreat. 

This position, then (the lowest which they appear to have 
fortified on the Ohio), strong by nature, and improved by the 
expenditure of great labor, directed by no inconsiderable degree 
of skill, would be the last hold they would occupy and the scene 
of their last efforts to retain possession of the country they 
had so long inhabited. The interest which every one feels 
who visits this beautiful and commanding spot would be 
greatly heightened if he could persuade himself of the reason- 
ableness of my deductions from the facts I have stated. That 
this elevated ridge, from which are now to be seen flourishing 
villages and plains of unrivalled fertility, possessed by a 
people in the full enjoyment of peace and liberty, and all 
that peace and liberty can give, whose matrons, like those of 
Sparta, have never seen the smoke of an enemy's fire, once 
presented a scene of war, and war in its most horrid form, 
where blood is the object, and the deficiencies of the field 
made up by the slaughter of innocence and imbecility. That 
it was here that a feeble band was collected, " remnant of 
mighty battles fought in vain," to make a last effort for the 
country of their birth, the ashes of their ancestors, and the 
altars of their gods. That the crisis was met with fortitude, 
and sustained with valor, need not be doubted. The ancestors 
of Quitlavaca and Gautimosin, and their devoted followers, 
could not be cowards. But their efforts were vain, and flight 
or death were the sad alternatives. Whatever might be their 
object in adopting the former, whether, like the Trojan rem- 
nant, to seek another country "and happier walls," or like that 
of Ithome, to procure present safety and renovated strength 
for a distant day of vengeance, we have no means of ascer- 
taining. But there is every reason to believe that they were 
the founders of a great empire, and that ages before they 
assumed the more modern and distinguished name of Mexi- 
cans, the Astecks had lost in the more mild and uniform climate 
of Anhuac all remembrance of the banks of the Ohio. But 
whatever may have been their fate, our peculiar interest in 
them ceases after their depaYture from the Miami. In relation 
to their conquerors I have little to say, and, peiY\aps, vWx. 



little not very satisfactory. Although I deny the occupation 
of the banks of the Ohio for centuries before its discovery 
by the Europeans, I think that there are indubitable marks of 
its being thickly inhabited by a race of men, inferior to the 
authors of the great works we have been considering, after 
the departure of the latter. Upon many places remains of 
pottery, pipes, stone hatchets, and other articles, are found 
in great abundance, which are evidently of inferior workman- 
ship to those of the former people. But I have one other 
fact to offer, which furnishes still better evidence of my opinion. 
I have before mentioned Cincinnati as one of the positions 
occupied by the more civilized people. When I first saw the 
upper plain on which that city stands, it was literally covered 
with low lines of embankments. I had the honor to attend 
General Wayne, two years afterwards, in an excursion to ex- 
amine them. We were employed the greater part of a day, in 
August, 1793, in doing so. The number and variety of figures 
in which these lines were drawn was almost endless, and, as I 
have said, almost covered the plain. Many so faint, indeed, 
as scarcely to be followed, and often for a considerable dis- 
tance entirely obliterated, but by careful examination, and 
following the direction, they could be again found. Now, if 
these lines were ever of the height of the others made by 
the same people (and they must have been to have answered 
any valuable purpose), or unless their erection was many ages 
anterior to the others, there must have been some other cause 
than the attrition of the rain (for it is a dead level) to bring 
them down to their then state. That cause I take to have 
been continued cultivation. And as the people who erected 
them would not themselves destroy works which had cost them 
so much labor, the solution of the question can only be found 
in the long occupancy and cultivation of another people, and 
the probability is that that people were the conquerors of the 
original possessors. To the question of the fate of the former, 
and the cause of no recent vestige of settlements being found 
on the Ohio, I can offer only a conjecture, but one which 
appears to me to be far from improbable. Since the first 
settlement of the Ohio by the whites, they have been visited 
by two unusually destructive freshets, one in 1793 and the 
other in 1832. The latter was from five to seven feet higher 
than the former. The latter was produced by a simultaneous 
fall of rain upon an unusually extensive t^ox^^ 'y^xV^s:^. '^^>^'^ 
learned Dr. Locke, of CmdtvwaVV, c^\c>\\^x&^ ^^^ ^^^\^^;^ ^ 
inches of rain that fell and, as lax as \X. coxxW X^^ t^^^^^^--^^^^ - 
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the extent of surface which was subjected to it, and his con- 
clusion was that the hefght of the water at Cincinnati did 
not account, after allowing for evaporation, etc., for all the 
water that fell. In other words, that with the same fall of 
rain, other circumstances concurring, the freshet might have 
been some feet higher. Now these causes might have com- 
bined at another time to pour the waters of the tributary 
streams into the main trunk more nearly together, and thus 
produce a height of water equal to that described by an Indian 
chief (to which he said he was an eye witness) to General 
Wilkinson, at Cincinnati, in the fall of 1792. And which, if 
true, must have been several feet (eight or ten), at least, higher 
than that of 1832. The occurrence of such a flood, when the 
banks of the Ohio were occupied by numerous Indian towns 
and villages, nearly all which must have been swept off, was 
well calculated to determine them to a removal, not only from 
actual suffering, but from the suggestions of superstition ; an 
occurrence so unusual being construed into a warning from 
heaven to seek a residence upon the smaller streams. Before 
the remembrance of these events had been obliterated by time, 
the abandoned region would become an unusual resort for 
game and a common hunting ground for the hostile tribes of 
the north and south, and, of course, an arena for battle. Thus 
it remained when it was first visited by the whites. 



EXTRACTS FROM JEFFERSON'S "NOTES ON VIRGINIA," 

1787. 

I know of no such thing existing as an Indian monument ; for I 
would not honour with that name arrow points, stone hatchets, stone 
pipes, and half-shapen images. Of labour on the large scale, I think 
there is no remain as respectable as would be a common ditch for the 
draining of lands, unless indeed it would be the Barrows, of which 
many are to be found all over this country. These are of different 
sizes, some of them constructed of earth, and some of loose stones. 
That they were repositories of the dead has been obvious to all ; but 
on what particular occasion constructed was a matter of doubt. 
Some have thought they covered the bones of those who have fallen 
in battles fought on the spot of interment. Some ascribed them to 
the custom said to prevail among the Indians of collecting, at certain 
periods, the bones of all their dead, wheresoever deposited at the 
time of death. Others again supposed them the general sepulchres 
for towns, conjectured to have been on or near these grounds ; and 
tJi/s opinion was supported by the quality of the lands in which they 
are found (those constructed of earth being generally iu iVve soile^?.t 



and most fertile meadow-grounds on river sides) and by a tradition 
said to be handed down from the aboriginal Indians that, when they 
settled in a town, the first person who died was placed erect and 
earth put about him, so as to cover and support him ; that when an- 
other died, a narrow passage was dug to the first, the second reclined 
against him, and the cover of earth replaced, and so on. There being 
one of these in my neighbourhood, I wished to satisfy myself whether 
any, and which of these opinions, were just. For this purpose I deter- 
mined to open and examine it thoroughly. [Here follows account of 
the examination.] 

Great question has arisen from whence came those aboriginals of 
America? Discoveries, long ago made, were sufficient to show that 
a passage from Europe to America was always practicable, even to 
the imperfect navigation of ancient times. In going from Norway 
to Iceland, from Iceland to Greenland, from Greenland to Labrador, 
the first traject is the widest; and this having been practised from 
the earliest times of which we have any account of that part of the 
earth, it is not difficult to suppose that the subsequent trajects may 
have been sometimes passed. Again, the late discoveries of Captain 
Cook, coasting from Kamschatka to California, have proved that if 
the two continents of Asia and America be separated at all, it is only 
by a narrow streight. So that from this side, also, inhabitants may 
have passed into America; and the resemblance between the Indians 
of America and the eastern inhabitants of Asia would induce us to 
conjecture that the former are the descendants of the latter, or the lat- 
ter of the former: excepting indeed, the Eskimaux, who, from the 
same circumstance of resemblance, and from identity of language, 
must be derived from the Greenlanders, and these probably from 
some of the northern parts of the old continent. A knowledge of 
their several languages would be the most certain evidence of their 
derivation which could be produced. In fact, it is the best proof of 
the affinity of nations which ever can be referred to. How many ages 
have elapsed since the English, the Dutch, the Germans, the Swiss, 
the Norwegians, Danes and Swedes have separated from their com- 
mon flock .'* Yet how many more must elapse before the proofs of 
their common origin, which exist in their several languages, will dis- 
appear ."* It is to be lamented then, very much to be lamented, that 
we have suffered so many of the Indian tribes already to extinguish 
without our having previously collected and deposited in the records 
of literature the general rudiments, at least, of the languages they 
spoke. Were vocabularies formed of all the languages spoken in 
North and South America, preserving their appellations of the most 
common objects in nature, of those which must be present to every 
nation, barbarous or civilized, with the inflections of their nouns ana 
verbs, their principles of reigmen and concord, and these deposited in 
all the public libraries, it would furnish opportunities to those skilled 
in the languages of the old world to compare them with these now, 
or at any future time, and hence to construct the best evldft.\s5i& ^*v ^i«^s:. 
derivation of this part of the V\\im2Ltv t?lc^. 



But imperfect as is our knowledge of the tongues spoki 

, it suffices to discover the following remarkable fact. Arranging' 

them under the radical ones to which they may be palpably traced, 

2nd doing the same by those of the red men of Asia, there wt!1 be 

found probably twenty in America for one in Asia of those radical 

languages, so called because, if they were ever the same, they have 

lost all resemblance to one another. A separation into dialects may 

be the work of a few ages only, but for two dialects to recede from 

one another till thej' have lost all vestiges of their common origin 

must require an immense course of lime; perhaps not less than many 

^^ people give to the age of the earth. A greater number of those radx- 

^^t cal changes of language having taken place among the red men o£ 

^^L-America, proves them of greater antiquity than those of Asia. 



The preceding extracts from the writings of [wo presidents of tl 

Ed States — although both belong to dates before the writers becai 

president — are lo be read more for Iheir historical than for their atricfly 

scientific value, although both were abreast of the best science of their] 

To Mr. Harrison's paper was appended a long note on ihe qneati 
of the relation of the mound- builders to the Aztecs. 

The discussion of the origin and nature of the American aborigines 
began in England as early as 1578, when Wm. Bourne devoted a section 
Ot his Beeke called the Treasure far Travellers, published that year in 
London, to the subject of " The Peopling of America." Spanish writers, 
Herrera, Toiqaemada and others, had touched the subject earlier. Gregorlo 
Garcia, who was a missionary for twenty years in South America, published 
a book on the Origin di las Itsdies de tl Nuem Munde, at Valencia, in 1607, 
in which he held that the Indians were descended from Tartars and Chi 
who migrated hither. Most of the early New England fathers held thai 
they were descendants of the lost tribes of Israel, and this doctrine hi 
found occasional defenders down to our own time, giving birth 
curious books. The student should see such old books as Thorowgood'i 
Jevii in America (1650) and Adair's Ameriain Indians (1775) and also Pres- 
ident Stiles's famous sermon before the Connecticut Assembly in (783, on 
The United States elevated to Glory and Honer. Thomas Morton, he of Merry 
Momit, in his famous New Englisk Canaan (1637), found the aboriginal 
source in " the scattered Trojans, after such time as Bratua departed from 
Latium," — bat one Is never quite sure where Morton is in earnest. The 
principal early controversy grew out of a pamphlet by the famous Hugo 
Grotius, De Origine Gentium Amerieanarum, published in 1642. Grotiua 
argued that all North America except Yucatan, which he held had an 
~ ■ ifiian stock, was peopled from Scandinavia, and thai the Peruvians 







were from China. His principal Bntagonial, Johannes de LaeC, held that 
the Scythian race had Qhiefly furnished the population for America. 
Grotiufl's pamphlet has been translated, On the Origin of tht Native Races 
of America, but the translation is not accurate. 

The first American to discuss the question in a really scientific manner 
was Benjamin Smith Barton, a professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
His New Views ef the Origin of tkt Tribes and NatioHS of America, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia in 1797. was dedicated to JeSerson, to whom he pays 
high tribute as having greater interest in the subject and (greater knowledge 
about it than any other American of the time. His own view was that the 
Americana were descended from Asiatic peoples. Since Barton's time the 
literature of Che subject has grown to enormous dimensions. The fullest 
accounts of this literature and of the progress of opinion respecting the 
origin and antiquity of man in America are those by Haven in his Archaohgy 
of the United States [SmilAmriian Contriiuliotss, viii, 1S56), by Bancroft in 
his Native Rates efthe Pacific Coast, vol. v, chap, t, and by Justin Winsor 
in the Narrative and Critical History of America, vol. L See. also Drake's 
Book of the Indians, chap. «, and Short, chap. 3. 

De Solo noticed the works of the mound- builders as early as [540, the 
tradition which he found being that they were built by the same races 
which he encountered. Other Spanisli explorers and French missionaries 
noticed them, but Kalm, the Swede, in 1749, and the missionary, David 
Jones, in 1771, were the first to say anything of account concerning them. 
As late as 1786, Franklin thought that the works at Marietta might have 
been built by De Solo ; and Noah Webster assented. The observations of 
Manasseh Cutler, a little later, upon the works in the M arietta neighborhood 
are of value. De Witt Clinton, in 1S17, held the mounds in the Stale of 
New York to have been built by the Scandinavians. It was Caleb Atwater 
of Ohio who, by hii careful descriptions of the mounds in Oliio and other 
Western States, published in the collections of the Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester in 1820, gave the great impulse to researches in this field. He 
expressed a belief in the Asiatic origin of the mound- builders, and that Ihey 
sulisequently migrated south and laid the foundations oE the Mexican and 
Peruvian civiliialions. Nothing important was added to the work of 
Atwater until Squier and Davis, in 1847, commenced the publication, in the 
Smilhscnian Contributions, of the results of their remarkable explorations. 
Of the later works by Whittlesey, Lapham, Putnam, Powell, and others ihe 
student can leam from Winsor and the other authorities mendoned above. 
The chapter on the Works of the Mound- Builders (chapter 13) in Bancroft's 
Native Races of the Pacific, vol. iv, is valuable. A good popular hook, 
although not one of Ihe latest, is Baldwin's Ancient America. There have 
been recent valuable articles in the magazines, by Professor Putnam and 
others, which will perhaps be as useful as aa-jt-Vrni^ ^m. *« ^wst^ -vc-mMh- 
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Until recently the popular theory concerning the mound-builders was that 
they were in some way connected with the more Southern people, the 
Pueblos, the Aztecs, or the Peruvians. The theory that they were the 
ancestors of our red Indians now has the support of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. 

The Old South Leaflets which have been published during the last five 
years in connection with the annual courses of historical lectures at the Old 
South Meeting House in Boston have attracted so much attention and 
proved of so much service, that the Directors of the Old South Studies 
have entered upon the publication of a general series of Leaflets, with the 
needs of schools, colleges, private clubs and classes especially in mind. 
These Leaflets are largely reproductions of important original papers, 
accompanied by useful historical and bibliographical notes. They consist, 
on an average, of sixteen pages, and are sold at the low price of five cents 
a copy or three dollars per hundred. The aim is to bring them within easy 
reach of everybody. The Old South work is a work for the education of 
the people, and especially the education of our young people, in American 
history and politics, and its promoters believe that few things can contribute 
better to this end than the wide circulation of such Leaflets as those now 
proposed. It is hoped that professors in our colleges and teachers every- 
where will welcome them for use in their classes, and that they may meet 
the needs of the societies of young men and women now happily being 
organized in so many places for historical and political studies. Schools 
and the trade will be supplied by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Some idea of the character of the series may be gained from the following 
list of the subjects of the first nineteen numbers, which are now ready: 

No. I. The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles of 
Confederation. 3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington's 
Farewell Address. 5. Magna Charta. 6. Vane's "Healing Question." 
7. Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of Connecti- 
cut, 1638. 9. Franklin's Plan of^Union, 1754. 10. Washington's Inaugurals. 
II. Lincoln's Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 12. The Federal- 
ist, Nos. I and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 14. The Constitution of 
Ohio.* 15. Washington's Letter to the Governors of the States, 1783. 
16. Washington's Letter to Benjamin Harrison, 1784. 17. Verrazzano's 
Voyage, 1524. 18. The Constitution of Switzerland.* 19. The Bill of 
Rights, 16^9. — etc. Price, five cents per copy; one hundred copies, three 
dollars. Directors of Old South Studies y Old South Meeting House^ Boston. 
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Bv THOMAS MORTON, 



0/ their Hoiifis and Habitations. 

The Natives of New England are accuftomed to buil^ 
them houfes much like the wild IriHi ; they gather Poles ii 
woodes and put the great end of them in the ground, placinge 
them in forme of a circle or circumference, and, bendinge the 
topps of them in forme of an Arch, they hind them together with 
the Barke of Walnut trees, which is wondrous tuffe, fo that tliey 
make the fame round on the Topp for the fmooke of their fire 
to affend and pafTe through ; thefe they cover with malts, Come 
made of reeds and fome of longe fjagges, or fedge, finely fowed 
together with needles made of the fplinter bones of a Cranes 
legge, with threeds made of their Indian hempe, which their 
groueth naturally, leaving feverall places for dores, which are 
covered with mats, which may be rowled up and let downe 
againe at their pleafures, making ufe of the feverall dores, 
according as the winde litts. The fire is alwayes made in the 
middefl of the houfe, with winde fals commonly: yet fome times 
they fell a tree that groweth neere the houfe, and, by drawing 
in the end thereof, maintaine the fire on both fids, burning the 
tree by Degrees Ihorter and fliorter, untiil it be all confumed ; 
for it burnelh night and day. Their lodging is made in three 
places of the houfe about the fire ; they lye upon plankes, com- 
monly about a foote or i8. inches aboue the ground, raifed upon 
railes that are borne up upon forks ; ihey lay mats under theca, 
and Coats of Deaies fldnnea, otVets, Vtwex's^'^^'Wi's-wsH., -ss^ 



of Beares hides, all which they have dreffed and converted 
into good lether, with the haire on, for their coverings : and in 
this manner they lye as warme as they defire. In the night 
they take their reft ; in the day time either the kettle is on with 
fifti or flefti, by no allowance, or elfe the fire is imployed in roaft- 
ing of fifties, which they delight in. The aire doeth beget good 
ftomacks, and they feede continually, and are no niggards of 
their vittels ; for they are willing that any one ftiall eate with 
them. Nay, if any one that fhall come into their houfes and 
there fall a fleepe, when they fee him difpofed to lye downe, 
they will fpread a matt for him of their owne accord, and lay a 
roule of fkinnes for a boulfter, and let him lye. If hee fleepe 
untill their meate be diflied up, they will fet a wooden boule of 
meate by him that fleepeth, and wake him faying, Cattup keene 
Meckin : That is. If you be hungry, there is meat for you, where 
if you will eate you may. Such is their Humanity. 

Likewife, when they are minded to remoove, they carry 
away the mats with them ; other materiales the place adjoyning 
will yeald. They ufe not to winter and fummer in one place, 
for that would be a reafon to make fuell fcarfe ; but, after the 
manner of the gentry of Civilized natives, remoove for their 
pieafures; fome times to their hunting places, where they re- 
maine keeping good hofpitality for that feafon ; and fometimes 
to their fiftiing places, where they abide for that feafon likewife ; 
and at the fpring, when fifli comes in plentifully, they have 
meetinges from feverall places, where they exercife themfelves 
in gaminge and playing of jugiinge trickes and all manner of 
Revelles, which they are deligted in ; [fo] that it is admirable 
to behould what paftime they ufe of feverall kindes, every one 
ftriving to furpafte each other. After this manner they fpend 
their time. 

Of the Indians apparrdl. 

The Indians in thefe parts do make their apparrell of the 
Ikinnes of feverall fortes of beaftes, and commonly of thofe that 
doe frequent thofe partes where they doe live ; yet fome of 
them, for variety, will have the ikinnes of fuch beafts that fre- 
quent the partes of their neighbors, which they purchafe of 
them by Commerce and Trade. 

Thefe Ikinnes they convert into very good lether, making 
the fame plume and foft Some of these flcinnes they drefte 
with the haire on, and fome with the haire off ; the hairy fide in 
winter time they weare next their bodies, and in warme weather 
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they weare the haire outwardes : they make Ukewife fome 
Coates of the Feathers of Turkies, which they weave together 
with twine of their owne makinge, very prittily : thefe garments 
they weare like mantels knit over their (houlders, and put under 
their arme ; they have likewife another sort of mantels, made 
of Mofe fltinnes, which beaft is a great large Deere fo bigge as 
a horfe ; thefe fltinnes they commonly drefle bare, and make 
them wondrous white, and ftripe them with flze round about the 
borders, in forme like lace fet on by a Taylor, and fome they 
ftripe with fize in workes of feverall faftiions very curious, 
according to the feverall fanlafies of the workemen, wherein 
they ftrive to excell one anolher ; And Mantels made of Beares 
fltinnes is an ufuall wearinge, among the Natives that live where 
the Beares doe haunt : they make (hooes of Mofe ikinnes, which 
is the principall leather ufed to that purpofe ; and for want 
of fuch lether (which is the ftrongest) they make Ihooes of 
Deeres flcinnes, very handfomly and commodious; and, of fuch 
deeres fltinnes as they dreffe bare, they make ftockinges that 
comes within their fliooes, like a ftirrrop ftockinge, and is faftned 
above at their belt, which is about their middell; Every 
male, after hee attaines unto the age which they call Pubes, 
wereth a belt about his middell, and a broad peece of lether 
that goeth betweene his leggs and is tuckt up both before and 
behinde under that belt; . , . thofe garments fhey allwayes 
put on, when they goe a huntinge, to keepe their fkinnes from 
the brufh of the Shrubbs : and when they have their Appar- 
rell one they looke like Irifh in their troufes, the Stockinges 
joyne fo to their breeches. A good well growne deere (kin is 
of great account with them, and it mnft have the tale on, or 
elfe they account it defaced; the tale being three times as 
long as the tales of our Englilh Deere, yea foure times fo 
longe, this when they travell is raped round about their body 
and, with a girdle of their making, bound round about their 
middles, to which girdle is faJlned a bagg, in which his instru- 
ments be with which hee can ftrike fire upon any occafion. 

Thus with their bow in their left hand, and their quiuer of 
Arrowes at their back, hanging one their left Ihoulder with the 
lower end of it in their right hand, they will runne away a dogg 
trot untill they come to their journey end ; and, in this kinde 
of ornament, they doe feerae to me to be handforaer than when 
they are in Englifh apparrell, their geflure being anfwerable to 
their one habit and not unto ours. 

Their women have (hooes aT\A ftotViivf,*:?. '*.<3 ■wt-sxt "®«*--*-^ 
when tbey pleafe, fuch as ihe men ■\\a."je,\i'a.V *\e. ■wa.-w^'s- ■» 
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ufe to cover their nakedness with is much longer then that 
which the men ufe ; for, as the men have one Deeres fkinn, the 
women have two foed together at the full lehght, and it is fo 
lardge that it trailes after them like a great Ladies trane ; and 
in time I thinke they may have their Pages to beare them up ; 
and where the men ufe but one Beares Ikinn for a Mantle, the 
women have two foed together; and if any of their women 
would at any time fhift one, they take that which they intend to 
make ufe of, and caft it over them round, before they fhifte 
away the other, for modefly, . . . which is to be noted in people 
uncivilized ; therein they feeme to have as much modefly as 
civilized people, and deferve to be applauded for it. 

Of their Reverence^ and refpe^ to age. 

It is a thing to be admired, and indeede made a prefident, 
that a Nation yet uncivilizied fhould more refpe6t age than fome 
nations civilized, fmce there are fo many precepts both of divine 
and humane writers extant to inflrudt more Civill Nations : in 
that particular, wherein they excell, the younger are allwayes 
obedient unto the elder people, and at their commaunds in 
every refpect without grummbling ; in all councels, (as therein 
they are circumfpedt to do their acciones by advife and coun- 
cell, and not rafhly or inconfiderately,) the younger mens opin- 
ion fhall be heard, but the old mens opinion and councell 
imbraced and followed : befides, as the elder feede and provide 
for the younger in infancy, fo doe the younger, after being 
growne to yeares of manhood, provide for thofe that be aged ; 
and in diflribution of Acctes the elder men are firfl ferved by 
their difpenfator; and their counfels (efpecially if they be 
powahs) are efleemed as oracles amongft the younger Natives. 

The confideration of thefe things, mee thinkes, fhould re- 
duce fome of our irregular young people of civilized Nations, 
when this flory fhall come to their knowledge, to better man- 
ners, and make them afhamed of their former error in this 
kinde, and to become hereafter more duetyfuU ; which I, as a 
friend, (by obfervation having found,) have herein recorded for 
that purpofe. 

Of the maintaining of their Reputation, 

Reputation is fuch a thing that it keepes many men in 
awe, even amongfl Civilized nations, and is very much flood 
upon : it is (as one hath very well noted) the awe of great 
men and of Kings. And, fmce I have obferved it to be main- 
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tallied atnongft Salvage people, I cannot chufe but 
inftance thereof in this treatife, to confirme llie coi 
ceaved opinion thereof. 

The Sachem or Sagamore of Sagus made choife, win 
hee came to mans eftate, of a Lady of noble difcent, Daughl 
to Papaliquineo, the Sachem or Sagamore of the terri; 
neare Merrimack River, a man of the beif note and efti 
in at! thofe parts, and (as my Countryman Mr. Wood declares 
in his profpedt) a great Nigromaticer; this Lady the younge 
Sachem with the confent and good liking of her father marries, 
and takes for his wife. Great entertainement hee and his 
receaved in thofe parts at her fathers hands, where they weare 
fefled in the bed manner that might be expefted, according 
to the Cuftome of their nation, with reveling and fnch other 
folemnilies as is ufuall amongft iheni. The folemnity being 
ended, Papafiquineo causes a felefled number of his men to 
waiie upon his Daughter home into thofe parts that did prop- 
erly belong to her Lord and hufband ; where the attendants 
had entertainment by the Sachem of Saugus and his Country- 
men : the folemnity being ended, the attendants were gratified. 

Not long after the new married Lady had a great defire 
to fee her father and her native country, from whence (hee 
came; her Lord willing to pleafure her, and not deny her 
requeft, amongft them thought to be reafonable, commanded 
a felefled number of his owne men to conduct his Lady to her 
Father, wher, with great refpeCt, they brought her ; and, having 
feafled there a while, returned to their owne country againe, 
leaving the Lady to continue there at her owne pleafure, 

igft her friends and old acquaintance ; where (hee paffed 
while, and in the end defired to retume 
Her father, the old Papafiquineo, having 
fent fome of his men on ambaffage to 
his foane in law, to let him underiland 
s not willing to abfent her felfe from his 
and iherfore, as the meflengers had in 
charge, defired the younge Lord to fend a convoy for her; 
but hee, (landing upon learmes of honor, and the maintaining 
of his reputation, returned to his father in law ibis anfwere, 
that, when (he departed from him, hee caufed his men to walie 
upon her to her fathers territories, as it did become him ; but, 
now (hee had an intent to reiurne, it did become her father to 
fend her back with a convoy of his own people ; and that it 
ftood not with his reputation to raake tL\tfttoi\. q\ ^«& 
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fervile, to fetch her againe. The old Sachem, Papafiquineo, 
having this meffage returned, was inraged to think that his 
young fon in law did not efleeme him at a higher rate than 
to capitulate with him about the matter, and returne[d] him 
this fharpe reply ; that his daughters bloud and birth deferved 
more refpedt than to be fo flighted ; and, therefore, if he would 
have her company, hee were beft to fend or come for her. 

The younge Sachem, not willing to under value himfelfe 
and being a man of a flout fpirit, did not flick to fay that hee 
fhould either fend her by his owne Convey, or keepe her ; for 
hee was determined not to floope fo lowe. 

So much thefe two Sachems flood upon tearmes of repu- 
tation with each other, the one would not fend her, and the 
other would not fend for her, leafl it fhould be any diminilhing 
of honor on his part that fhould feeme to comply, that the 
Lady (when I came out of the Country) remained flill with 
her father ; which is a thinge worth the noting, that Salvage 
people fhould feeke to maintaine their reputation fo much as 
they doe.* 

Of their irafficke and trade one with another. 

Although thefe people have not the ufe of navigation, 
whereby they may trafScke as other nations, that are civilized, 
ufe to doe, yet doe they barter for fuch commodities as they 
have, and have a kinde of beads infleede of money, to buy 
withall fuch things as they want, which they call Wampampeak : 
and it is of two forts, the one is white, the other is of a violet 
coloure. Thefe are made of the fhells of fifhe. The white 
with them is as filver with us; the other as our gould : and 
for thefe beads they buy and fell, not onely amongfl themfelves, 
but even with us. 

We have ufed to fell them any of our commodities for 
this Wampampeak, becaufe we know we can have beaver 
againe of them for it : and thefe beads are currant in all the 
parts of New England, from one end of the Coafl to the 
other. 

And although fome have indevoured by example to have 
the like made of the fame kinde of fhels, yet none hath ever, 
as yet, attained to any perfedlion in the compofure of them, 



♦ This incident is^ the subject of Whittier's poem, The Bridal of^ Pennacook; but 
Adams — see his note in the New English Canaan^ p. 155 — doubts its authenticity. — 



but that the Salvages have found a great difference to be in 
the one and the other ; and have knowne the counterfett beads 
from thofe of their owne making ; and have, and doe flight them. 

The Ikinnes of beafts are fould and bartered, to fuch 
people as have none of the fame kinde in the parts where 
they live. 

Likewife they have earthen potts of divers fizes, from a 
quarte to a gallon, 2. or 3. to boyle their vitels in ; very ftronge, 
though they be thin like our Iron potts. 

They have dainty wooden bowles of maple, of highe price 
amongft them ; and thefe are 'difperfed by bartering one with 
the other, and are but in certaine parts of the Country made, 
where the feverall trades are appropriated to the inhabitants 
of thofe parts onely. 

So likewife (at the feafon of the yeare) the Salvages that 
live by the Sea fide for trade with the inlanders for frefh water, 
reles curious filver reles, which are bought up of fuch as have 
them not frequent in other places : cheftnuts, and fuch like 
ufefuU things as one place affordeth, are fould to the inhabi- 
tants of another, where they are a novelty accompted amongft 
the natives of the land. And there is no fuch thing to barter 
withall, as is their Whampampeake. 

Of their Magazines or Storehowfes, 

These people are not without providence, though they be 
uncivilized, but are carefull to preferve foede in ftore againft 
winter; which is the corne that they laboure and dreffe in the 
fummer. And, although they eate freely of it, whiles it is grow- 
inge, yet have they a care to keepe a convenient portion thereof 
to releeve them in the dead of winter, (like to the Ant and the 
Bee,) which they put under ground. 

Their barnes are holes made in the earth, that will hold a 
Hogftiead of corne a peece in them. In thefe (when their corne 
is out of the hufke and well dried) they lay their ftore in greate 
bafkets (which they make of Sparke) with matts under, about 
the fides, and on the top ; and putting it into the place made 
for it, they cover it with earth : and in this manner it is pre- 
ferved from deftru6tion or putrifa6tion ; to be ufed in cafe of 
neceffity, and not elfe. 

And I am perfwaded, that if they knew the benefit of Salte 
(as they may in time,) and the meanes to make falte meate frefk 
againe, they would endeaver to prefex'^i^ ^^^ \q>\ -^\:^\fc-^ ^ •^s. ^^^ 
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as corne ; and that if any thinge bring them to civility, it will 
be the ufe of Sake, to have foode in ftore, which is a cheife 
benefit in a civilized Commonwealth. 

Thefe people have begunne already to incline to the ufe of 
Salte. Many of them would begge Salte of mee for to carry 
home with them, that had frequented our howfes and had been 
acquainted with our Salte meats : and Salte I willingly gave 
them, although I fould them all things elfe, onely becaufe they 
Ihould be delighted with the ufe there of, and thinke it a com- 
modity of no value in it felfe, allthough the benefit was great 
that might be had by the ufe of it. 

Of their admirable perfeHion^ in the ufe of the fences. 

This is a thinge not onely obferved by mee and diverfe of 
the Salvages of New England, but, alfo, by the French men in 
Nova Francia, and therefore I am the more incouraged to pub- 
lifh in this Treatice my observation of them in the ufe of theire 
fences : which is a thinge that I (hould not eafily have bin in- 
duced to beleeve, if I my felfe had not bin an eie witneffe of 
what I Ihall relate. 

I have obferved that the Salvages have the fence of feeing 
fo farre beyond any of our Nation, that one would allmofl be- 
leeve they had intelligence of the Devill fometimes, when they 
have tould us of a (hipp at Sea, which they have feene foener 
by one hower, yea, two howers fayle, then any Englifti man 
that ftood by of purpofe to looke out, their fight is fo excellent. 

Their eies indeede are black as iett; and that coler is 
accounted the flrongeft for fight. And as they excell us in this 
particular fo much noted, fo I thinke they excell us in all 
the refl;. 

This I am fure I have well obferved, that in the fence of 
fmelling they have very great perfe6tion ; which is confirmed by 
the opinion of the French that are planted about Canada, who 
have made relation that they are fo perfe6l in the ufe of that 
fence, that they will difl;ingui{h between a Spaniard and a 
Frenchman by the fent of the hand onely. And I am per- 
fwaded that the Author of this Relation has feene very prob- 
able reafons that have induced him to be of that opinion ; 
and I am the more willing to give credit thereunto, becaufe I 
have obferved in them fo much as that comes to. 



Of their acknowledgment of the Creation^ and immortality 

of the Souk, 

Although thefe Salvages are found to be without Reli- 
gion, Law, and King (as Sir William Alexander hath well ob- 
ferved,) yet are they not altogether without the knowledge of 
God (hiftorically) ; for they have it amongft them by tradition 
that God made one man and one woman, and bad them live 
together and get children, kill deare, beads, birds, fifti and 
fowle, and what they would at their pleafure ; and that their 
pofterity was full of evill, and made God fo angry that hee let 
in the Sea upon them, and drowned the greateft part of them, 
that were naughty men, (the Lord deftroyed fo ;) and they went 
to Sanaconquam, who feeds upon them (pointing to the Center 
of the Earth, where they imagine is the habitation of the 
Devill :) the other, (which were not deftroyed,) increafed the 
world, and when they died (becaufe they were good) went to 
the howfe of Kytan, pointing to the fetting of the fonne ; where 
they eate all manner of dainties, and never take paines (as 
now) to provide it. 

Kytan makes provifion (they fay) and faves them that 
laboure ; and there they fhall live with him forever, voyd of 
care. And they are perfwaded that Kytan is hee that makes 
corne growe, trees growe, and all manner of fruits. 

And that wee that ufe the booke of Common prayer doo it 
to declare to them, that cannot reade, what Kytan has com- 
maunded us, and that wee doe pray to him with the helpe of 
that booke ; and doe make fo much accompt of it, that a Sal- 
vage (who had lived in my howfe before hee had taken a wife, 
by whome hee had children) made this requeft to mee, (knowing 
that I allwayes ufed him with much more refpe6l than others,) 
that I would let his fonne be brought up in my howfe, that hee 
might be taught to reade in that booke : which requeft of his I 
granted ; and hee was a very joyfull man to thinke that his 
fonne (hould thereby (as hee faid) become an Englifhman ; and 
then hee would be a good man. 

I afked him who was a good man ; his anfwere was, hee that 
would not lye, nor fteale. 

Thefe, with them, are all the capitall crimes that can be 
imagined ; all other are nothing in refpedt of thofe ; and hee 
that is free from thefe muft live with Kytan for ever^ bx -^JvV 
manner of pleafure. 
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Thomas Morton, the author of the Nem English Canaan^ is known ta 
I'tiie student of New England history as one of the adventurers, of whom 
Captain Wolla^ton was the leader, who established themselves at Mount 
Wollaston, in the limits of the present town of Quincy, in 1625. Not much 
is known of his early life. He styles himself, on the title-page of his book, 
" of Cliffords Inne gent." His reputation was not good, one authority even 
stating that he had fled Co New England " upon a foule suspitioii of murther." 
But this mas at a time when human life was held cheap in many quartara. 
We are only sure that he was a reckless fellow, of looser morals than the 
Puritans whose neighbor he became, Alhisions in the Neai Canaan show 
fkaX he had been a man fond of field sports, and that he had been much 
of 3 traveler. They show too that he had been to Massachusetts ijay before 
16Z5. He says at the begmning of the second book; "In the month of 
June, Anno Kalulis 1622, tl was my chance to arrive in the parts of New 
England with thirty servants, and provision of all sorts fit for a plantation ; 
and, while our houses were building, I did endeavor to take a survey of the 
country." This was probably In connection with Weston's settlement at 
WessagBssel. He tells us on hU title-page that his book was written 
" upon tennc yeares knowledge and experiment of the country." 

Of Morton's life with his men at Merry Mount, as he called Mount 
Wollaston. after Wollaston himself, in 1626, went away, of his trade with 
the Indians for furs, and the gims and rum he sold Ihem, of his revelries 
and orgies, culminating in the famous episode of the May-pole, and of his 
final arrest and expulsion by the good people of Plymouth, all can read 
in the books. The fullest and best account is that by Charles Prancb 
Adams, Jr., prefixed to the beautiful edition of the New English Canaan 
(riiich he prepared for publication by the Prince Society. Everybody will 
remember Hawthorne's delightful sketch, Tit May-foti 0/ Mtrry MtrntU ; 
but many may not remember thai Motley, when he was a wery young man, 
before he began his great histories, made this interesting episode in our 
•arly New England history the theme of a novel : Mirry Mmint. a Remamt 
«f the SfassaikuSftis Colony. 

Whatever we may think of Morton's character — and it was probably 
not so bad OS Bradford and the Puritans painted it — his book, which he 
called Naa Canaan in satire upon the strong Old Testament character of 
'the fathers of New England who troubled him, has a distinct value. It ia 
''Jn three sections or books : " The first Booke [about a third of this is given 
In the present leaflet] setting forth the origin all of the Natives, their Man- 
ners and Custonies, together with their tractable Nature and Love 
the Englbh. The second Booke setting forth the natural endowments of 
the Country, and what staple Commodities it yealdeth. The third liooko 
setting forth, what people are planted there, their prosperity, what remark- 
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able accidents have happened since the first planting of it, togeilier with 
their TenenCs and practice of their church." 

Whatever coiilroveraiefl there may be over the third book, which con- 
tains the account of Morion's own career in New blnglaiid, the earlier books, 
as containing the obsecratioDS oE one of the first comers to New England 
upon the natural history of the country and the aborigines, possess a real 
scientific interest. Morton made many mistakes — Trumbull remarks that 
he could not write the most simple Indian word without a blunder — but he 
was a lover of all outdoor things, he was a curious and observing nxaii^ 
and he had a singularly sympathetic feeling toward the Indians and came to 
know them well; and what he writes has therefore a value besides that 
which attaches to its age and history. " Passionately fond of field sports," 
says Mr. Adams, "Morton found ample opportunity for the indulgence of 
his tastes in New England. He loved to ramble through the woods with 
his dog and gun, or sail in his boat on the bay. The Indians, too, were his 
allies, and naturally enough ; for not only did he offer them an open and 
easy-going market for their furs, but he was companionable with them. 
They shared in hia revels. He denies that he was in the habit of selling 
them spirits, but where spirits were as freely used as Morton's account 
shows they were at Metiy Mount, the Indians undoubtedly had their share." 



In [634, three years before the appearance of Morton's JVtw English 
Canaan, William Wood, who had come over in 1619, published bis Aim 
EngtaHd's Prospiet, which contains much upon the manners and customs uf 
the Indians. The student should compare thestatements in this early work, 
which is an important one on many accounts for the student of early New 
England history, with those of Morton. Morton was familiar with what 
Wood had written about the Indians, and refers to the work more than once 
in his Atai Canaan. About forty years after Wood and Morton wrote (1674), 
Josselyn published his Two l^eyagei, with valuable accomits of the Indians 
of New England ; and there is also much of value scattered through the 
pages of Winslow's Gaod Nobs, Mather's Magnalia, and Lechford's Plaint 
DiaiiHg, as weU as in the works of Bradford, Roger Williams, and others 
of tbe fathers. Very full accounts of ail these early writings, as well as of 
the later literature upon the Indians, both of New England and the southern 
colonies, will be found in the notes by Justin Winsor in the first volume of 
the J^arrathre anii Crilical /fii/ayy 0/ America, 3itA the first volume of the 
Memorial History of BaslOH. 

James Adair's History ofthi AmerknH Indians, published in 1775, was 
the first general history of the Indians, and is quite full ii 
Indian manners and customs; but Adair's studies were chiefly of- '^ 
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south of New England. Schoolcraft's great work on The Indian Tribes of 
the United States has important sections devoted to general history and 
manners and customs. Schoolcraft's work has been abridged and pub- 
lished in two volumes, edited by Francis S. Drake, which will be more 
convenient and useful for many than the larger work. Mr. Drake is also 
the author of an Indian History for Young Folks ^ which the young folks 
attending the Old South lectures on the Indians should read through. The 
first two chapters, " What we know about the American Indians," and " Early 
European Intercourse with the Indians," are closely related to the subject 
of the second lecture in the course. The best single book for older readers 
is Rev. George E. Ellis's The Red Man and the White Man in North 
America. Its early chapters upon the origin, numbers, and character of 
the Indians are clear and full, and the historical portion, covering the whole 
time from the founding of the colonies to the present, is interesting and just. 
Dr. Ellis's valuable essays on the Indians, in the Narrative a7id Critical 
History of America and the Memorial History of Boston, s\io\x\d be consulted 
in connection. 
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To the Right Worjhipfu! the CommiJJloners under his Aftijfjlit 
Great-Seal, for Propag.jtion of Ike Gojpd amongjl the 
blind Indians in New-England. 

Right Worshipful and Christian Gentlemen: 

That brief Trad of the prefent ftaie of the fndi/in- ]Vo _ 
in my hand, which I did the lad year on ihe Tudden prefent yoft 
with when you call'd for fuch a thing; That falling flion of its 
end, and yoii calling for a renewal thereof, wilb opportunity of 
more time, I fhall begin with our laft great motion in that Work 
done this Summer, becaufe that wii! lead me to begin with the 
ftale of the Indians under the hands of my Brethren Mr. MaAt 
and Mr, Bourn. 

Upon the i7lh day of the 6th month, 1670, there wa 
Meeting at Maktapog near SiVuiwiih m Plimoulh-Paitent, 
gather a Church among the Indians: There were prefent fix 
of the Magiftraies. and many Elders, (all of them Melfengers of 
the Churches within that Jurifdiftion) in whofe prefence, in a 
day of Failing and Prayer, they making confeflion of the Truth 
and Grace of Jefus Chriil, did in that folemn AlVembly enter 
into Covenant, to walk together in the Faith and Order of the 






■ The full title erf this trscl was oi follows : 
A Brief Narrative of the Progrefs ( 
in AWu EHxlanil, in the Year 1670, gii'i 

Elliot, Minifter of the Gofpel thej-e, in a LKTratt by him directed to me 
Right Worlhipfull the Commissioners under his Majeflies Great-Seal for 
Propasatian of the Gofpel amongd the poor blind Natives in thafe United 
Colonies. LONDON, Pnnted for JsIih Allrti, formerly living is. t-iviu- 
Brilaiii at the Rifing-Suii, and now in (fenftasrUi Jlre(l\«»x BslVl-a>« ,*nV. 



Gofpel; and were accepted and declared to be a Church of 
Jefus Chrift. Thefe Indians being of kin to our Maffachufet- 
Indians who firft prayed unto God, converfed with them, and 
received amongft them the light and love of the Truth ; they 
defired me to write to Mr. Leveredge to teach them ; He accepted 
the Motion : and performed the Work with good fuccefs ; but 
afterwards he left that place, and went to Long-If/and, and there 
a godly Brother, named Richard Bourne (who purpofed to re- 
move with Mr. La'eredge^ but hindered by Divine Providence) 
undertook the teaching of thofe Indians^ and hath continued 
in the work with good fuccefs to this day; him we ordained 
Paftor : and one of the Indians^ named yude^ fhould have been 
ordained Ruling- Elder, but being fick at that time, advice was 
given that he (hould be ordained with the firft opportunity, as 
alfo a Deacon to manage the prefent Sabbath-day Colle6tions, 
and other [4] parts of that Office in their feafon. The fame 
day alfo were they, and fuch of their Children as were prefent, 
baptized. 

From them we paffed over to the Vineyard^ where many 
were added to the Church both men and women, and were 
baptized all of them, and their Children alfo with them; we 
had the Sacrament of the Lords Supper celebrated in the 
Indian-Churchy and many of the Englijh-Church gladly joyned 
with them ; for which caufe it was celebrated in both languages. 
On a day of Fafting and Prayer, Elders were ordained, two 
Teaching-Elders, the one to be a Preacher of the Gofpel, to 
do the Office of a Paftor and Teacher; the other to be a 
Preacher of the Gofpel, to do the Office of a Teacher and 
Paftor, as the Lord ftiould give them ability and opportunity ; 
Alfo two Ruling-Elders, with advice to ordain Deacons alfo, 
for the Service of Chrift in the Church. Things were fo or- 
dered by the Lord's guidance, that a Foundation is laid for 
two Churches more ; for firft, thefe of the Vineyard dwelling at 
two great a diftance to enjoy with comfort their Sabbath-com- 
munion in one place. Advice was given them, that after fome 
experience of walking together in the Order and Ordinances of 
the Gofpel, they ftiould iflue forth into another Church; and 
the Officers are fo chofen, that when they (hall do fo, both 
Places are furnifhed with a Teaching and Ruling-Elder. 

Alfo the Teacher of the Praying Indians of Naniuket, with 
a Brother of his were received here, who made good Confeffions 
of Jefus Chrift ; and being aflced, did make report unto us that 
there be about ninety Families who pray unto God in that Ifland, 
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fo ef[e6lua! is the Light of [he Gofpel among them. Advice was 
given, that fome of the chief Godly People Ihoiild joyn to this 
Church, (for they frequently converfe together, though the 
Illands be feven leagues afunder) and afler fome experience of 
walking in the Order of the Gospel, they (hould iffue forlh into 
Church-eftate among themfelves, and have Officers ordained 
amongft them. 

The Church of the Vineyard were defirous to have chofen 
1A\. Alahew to be their Paltor ; but he declined it, conceiving 
that in his prefent capacity he lieth under greater advantages 
to (land their Friend, and do them good, to fave them from 
the hands of fuch as would bereave them of their Lands, &'C. 
but they Ihall alwayes have his counfel, inftniftion and manage- 
ment in all their Church-affairs, as hitherto they have had ; 
he will die in this fervice of Jefus Chrift. The Praf tug- Indians 
of both thefe Iflands depend on him, as God's Inflrument for 
their good, [5] Advice alfo was given for the fetling of 
Schools; every Child capable of learning, equally paying, 
whether he make ufe of it or no: Vet if any Ihould fmfully 
neglefl: Schooling their Youth, it is a tranfgreffion liable 10 
cenfure under both Orders, Civil and Ecclefialtical, the ofifence 
being againft both. So we wa!k at Natick. 

In as much as now we have ordained /ndian Officers unto 
the Miniftry of the Gofpel, it is needful to add a word or two of 
Apology : I find it hopelefs to expeiS EngHJh Officers in our 
Jndiitn Churches ; the work is full of hardihip, hard labour, and 
chargeable alfo, and the Indians not yet capable to give confid- 
erable fupport and maintenance ; and Men have bodies, and muft 
live of the Gofpel : And what comes from England is liable to 
hazard and uncertainties. On fuch grounds as thefe partly, but 
efpecially from the fecret wife governance of Jefus Chrift, the 
Lord of the HarveJl, there is no appearance of hope for their fouls 
feeding in that way : they muft be trained up to be able lo live of 
themfelves in the ways of ihe Gofpel of Chrift; and through the 
riches of God's Grace and Love, fundry of themfelves who are ex- 
pert in the Scriptures, are able 10 teach each oiher : An Englijh 
young man raw in that language, coming to teach among our 
Chriflian -/«'//««■(, would be much 10 iheir lofs ; there be of them- 
felves fitch as be more able, efpecially being advantaged that he 
fpeaketh his own language, and knowetU their manners. Such 
Eiiglijh as tli.ill hereafier teach them, muft begin with a People 
thai begin to pray unto God, (and fuch opportunities -tie. ts.-i*- 
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Chrift unto ihem, 
amoiigit themfelves, tliey niuft alfo be taugiit to be Teacherejj 
for which caufe I have ttegun to (each lliem ihe Art of Teachin 
and I find foine of them very capable. And while I live, i 
purpofe is, (by the grace of Chrift affifling) to make 
chief cares and labours to teach ihem foine of the Liberal Aflpl 
and Sciences, and the way how to analii^e, and lay out into par- i 
ticulara both the Works and Word of God; and how to coM»^J 
inunicate knowledge to others meihodically and (kilfully, i 
efpecially the method of Divinity. There be funriry Minifl 
who live in an opportunity of beginning with a People, and t 
time lo come I Iball ceafe my importuning of others, ai 
fall to perfwade fuch wnlo this fervice of Jefus Chrift, it beii^ 
one part of our Minifterial Charge to preach to the World i 
the Name of Jefiis, and from amongit them to gather SubjeS 
to his holy Kingdom. The Bible, and the Caiechifm dra 
out of the Bible, are genera! helps to all parts and 
about us, and are the ground-work of Community amongft aiSk I 
our /Ww^-Churches and Chriftians. 1 

I find ablefling, when our Church of iVrt/(V* doth fend foTfl(!.l 
fit Perfons unto fome remoter places, to teach them the fearoi'J 
the Lord. But we want maintenance for that Service; it i 
chargeable matter to fend a Man from his Family: The LiKi 
bourer is worthy of his Hire : And when they go only to tbA f 
Hlgh-wayes and Hedges, it is not to be exisefted that they T 
fhould reward them: If they believe and obey their Meffage^ ] 
it is enough. We are determined to fend forth fome (it the 
Lord will, and that we live) this Autumn, fundry ways. I fee 
the befl way is, ufi and l>e doing : In all labour there is profit; 
Seek and yejkaltfind. We have Chrift's Example, his Promife, 
his Prefence, his Spirit to affift; and 1 truft that the Lord will 
find a way for your encouragement. 

Natick is our chief Town, where moft and chief of onr 
Itulers, and moft of the Church dwells; here moft of our 
chief Courts are kept; and (he Sacraments in the Church are 
for the moft part here adminiftred ; It is (by the Divine Prov- 
idence) feated well near in the center of all onr praying 
Indians, though Weftward the Cords of Chrift's Tents are more 
enlarged, Here we began Civil Government in the year 165a 
And here ufuallyare kept the General-Trainings, which feven 1 
years ago looked fo big that we never had one fince till this yeaf, 
■ ' *" "iat n»is lime but a-fmal! appearance. Here we havs ] 
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two Teachers, yohn Speen and Anthony; we have betw 
and fifty Communicants at the Lord's Table, when they ali appeal 
but now, fome are dead, and fonie decriped with age ; and one 
under Cenfure, yet making towards a recovery; one died here 
the laft Winter of the Stone, a temperate, fober, godly man, the 
firft Indian that ever was known to have that difeafe ; but now 
another hath the fame difeafe : Sundry more are propofed, and 
in way of preparation to joyn unto the Church. 

Ponkipog, or Pakamit, is our fecond Town, where the 
Sachems of the Bloud (as they term their Chief Royal-Line) 
had their Refidence and Rights, which are moftly Alienated to 
the Englifh Towns : The laft Chief Man, of that Line, was laft 
year flain by the Maii^tisogs, againft whom he ralhly (without 
due Attendants, and Afliftance, and againft Counfel) went; yet 
all, yea, his Enemies fay, He died valiantly ; they were more 
afraid to kill him, than he was to die ; yet beiiijt de- [7] ferted 
by all (fome knowingly fay ihrough Treafon) he flood long, and 
at lad fell alone : Had he had but to Men, yea 5 in good order 
with him, he would have driven ail his Enemies before him. 
His Brother was refident with us in this Town, but he is fallen 
into fin, and from praying lo God, Our Chief Kuler is Akauton, 
an old ftedfaft and irurty friend to the Eiigli/h, and loveth his 
Country. He is more loved (han feared ; the reins of his bridle 
are too long. IVa^an is fometiraes neceffarily called to keep 
Courts here, to add life and zeal in the puoifhmeut of Sinners. 
Their late Teacher, m/liam, is deceafed; He was a man of 
eminent parts, all the EngUJh acknowledge him, and he was 
known lo many ; He was of a ready wit, found judgment, and 
affable ; he is gone unto the Lord ; And William, the Sou of 
Akauton, is called to be Teacher in his ftead. He is a prom- 
ifnig young-man, of a fingle and upright heart, a good judg- 
ment, he Prayeth and Preacheth well, he is ftudious and 
industrious, and well accounted of among the EngliJ}i. 

Hajfannimffiit is the next Town in order, dignity, and antiq- 
uity ; fundry of our_ chief Friends in the great work of Praying 
to God. came from them, and there lived their Progenitors, and 
there lieth their Inheritance, and that is the place of their 
defires. It lieth upon Niehmttkff River ; the people were well 
known to the Englijh fo long as Connrilicat Road lay that way, 
and their Religion was judged to be real by all that travelled 
that journey, and had occafion to lodge, efpecially to keep a 
Sabbath among them. The Ruler of the Town is lutein «tfe.vtv. 
and hia brother Ziifipu Jikoowillin \% T:eaji\M,''«i«vta. SssvstA^ -^^ 




B. godly Men. This Ruler, lall Winter, was overtaken with-^ 
I PaiTion, which was fo obfervable. that I had occafion to fpea^B 
\ with him about it; he was very penitent; I told him, Tha9 
as CO man, I, and ali men were ready lo forgive him, AJijM 
faid he, I find it the greateft difficulty io forgive myfelf. For thU 
encouragement of this place, and for the cherishing of a ne^S 
Plnntalion of Praying Indians beyond them, they called Mont^k 
tunkaiiel to be a Teadier alfo in that 1'own, and both of theifl 
to take care of the new Praying-Toivn beyond them, And fo9 
the like encouragement. Captain Gookins \a-^-ae.A. Petahhrg -w'V^^k 
Anitweekin. The aged Father of this Ruler and Teacher, waflll 
laft year Baptized, who hath many Children that fear God, IBiJ 
this place we meditate ere long (if ihe Lord will, and that W«| 
live) to gather a Church, that fo the Sabbath-Communion of ooM 
Chriftian Jndians may be the more agree- [8] able to the Divin« 
Inftitution, which we make too iiold wilh while we live at fucaB 
diflance. H 

Ogquonikinigguamcful is the next Town ; where, how wifl 
have been afflifted, 1 may not fa)'. The Etiglijh Town callei^B 
Marlborough doth border upon them, as did the lines of thftB 
Tribes of yadah and Benjamin; the Englifh Meeting-houl«B 
(landeth within the line of the Indian Town, although the con^| 
tiguity and co-habitation is not barren io producing mattUflf 
of interfering; yet our godly Indians do obtain a good report ^H 
the godly Englijlt, which is an argument that bringeih light an^[ 
evidence to my heart, that ovsx Indiums are really godly. I wacB 
very lately among them ; they defired me to fettle a ftated™ 
Lefture amongft them, as it is in fundry other Pr.iying Towns, | 
which I did with fo much the more gladness and hope of - 
blefTing in it, becaufe through Grace the Motion did firfl fpring 
from themfelves. Solomon is their Teacher, whom we judge 
to be a ferious and found Chriftian ; their Ruler is Qmannamug, 
whofe grave, faithful, and difcreet Coiiverfation hath procured 
him real refpedl from the EngliJIi, One that was a Teacher 
in this place, is the man that is now under Cenfure in the 
Church ; his fm was that adventitious fin which we have brought 
unto them, Drunkennefs, which was never known to them before 
they knew us EngliJli. But f account it our duty, and it is 
much in my defire, as well to teach them Wifdom to Rule 
fuch heady Creatures, as (kill to get them lo be able to bridle 
their own appetites, when they have means and opportunity of 
high-fpirited enticements. The Wifdom and Power of Grace 
is not fo much feen in the beggarly want of thefe things, as in 
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the bridling of our felves in the ufe oE them. It is [rue Domin- 
ion, to be able to ufe them, and not to abufe ourfelves by Them. 

Najhope is our next Praying Town, a place of much Afflic- 
tion ; iE was the chief place of Reficience, where Tahattmnam 
lived, a Sachem of the Blood, a faithful and zealous Chriftjan, 
a drift yet gentle Ruler; he was a Ruler of 50 in our Civil 
Order ; and when God took hiin, a chief man in our Tfrael was 
taken away from us. His only Son was a while vain, but 
proved good, expert in the Scripture, was EIe6led to Rule in 
his Fathers place, but foon died, infoniuch that ihis place is 
now deltitule of a Ruler. The Teacher of the place is yohi 
Thomas, a godly underftanding Chriftian, well efteemed of by 
\.\\^ Englijk : his Father was killed by the Mauqiimgs, ^\oX. to 
death as he was in [9I the River doing his Eele-wyers. This 
place lying in the Road-way which the Mauqnaogs haunted, was 
much molefled by them, and was one year wholly rfeferted ; but 
this year the People have taken courage and dwell upon it 
again. 

In this place after the great Earthquake, there was fome 
eruption out of the Earth, which left a great Hiatus or Cleft 
a great way together, and out of fome Cavities under great 
Rocks, by a great Pond in that place, there was a great while 
after often heard an humming noife, as if there were frequent 
eruptions out of the Ground at that place: yet for Healthful- 
nefs the place is much as other places be. For Religion, there 
be amongft them fome Godly Chriflians, who are received into 
the Church, and baptized, and others looking that way. 

WamefutXs our next Praying-Town; it lyeth at the bottom 
of the great Falls, on the great River Merymak, and at the 
falling-in of Co'uord River; the Sachem of this Place is nained 
N'lmphgn, faid to be a Prince of the Bloud, a Man of a real 
Noble Spirit : A Brother of his was flain by the Mauqnaogs 
as he was upon a Rock fifhing in the great River. In revenge 
whereof he went in the foremenlioned ra(h Expedition, but had 
fuch about him, and was fo circumfpei5t, that he came well off, 
though he loll one principal Man. This place is very much 
annoyed by the Mauqnaogs, and have much ado to (land their 
ground. 

In this Place Captain Gookins ordered a Garrifon to be 
kept the laft year, which Order while they attended they were 
fafe ; but when the Northern Sachems and Souldiers came, who 
ftirred up ours to go with them on their unfuccefstiil. ?,i.s^&.- - 
tion, the Town was for the moft. pan ^c'a.\.\.«t' i., ■OTvev^t-i:^ *^™ 
Ipoyled. " 
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The Teacher of this Place is named George: they have 
not much efteem for Religion, but I am hopefully perfwaded 
of fundry of them; I can go unto them but once in a year. 

Fanatukd is the upper part of Merimak-^ 2\\% ; £o called, 
becaufe of the noife which the Waters make. Thither the 
Penagivog- Indians are come, and have built a great Fort ; Their 
Sachems refufed to pray to God, fo fignally and fmfully, that 
Captain Gookins and my felf were very fenfible of it, and were 
not without fome expectation of fome interpofure of a Divine- 
Hand, which did eminently come to pafs ; for in the forenamed 
Expedition they joyned with the Northern Sachems, [lo] and 
were all of them cut off ; even all that had fo fignally refufed to 
pray unto God were now as fignally reje6led by God, and cut 
off. I hear not that it was ever known, that fo manv Sachems 
and Men of Note were killed in one imprudent Expedition, and 
that by a few fcattered people ; for the Mauquaogs were not 
imbodied to receive them, nor prepared, and few at home, 
which did much greaten the Overthrow of fo many great Men, 
and (hews a divine over-ruling hand of God. But now, fmce 
the Penaguog-Sachems are cut off, the People (fundry of them) 
dwelling at Panatuket-YoxX. do bow the Ear to hear, and fubmit 
to pray unto God ; to whom yethro, after he had confeft Chrift 
and was baptized, was fent to preach Chrift to them. 

Magunkukquok is another of our Praying-Towns at the 
remoteft Wefterly borders of Natick ; thefe are gathering to- 
gether of fome Niptnitk Indians who left their own places, and 
fit together in this place, and have given up themfelves to 
pray unto God. They have called Pomham to be their Ruler, 
and Simon to be their Teacher. This latter is accounted a good 
and lively Chriftian ; he is the fecond man among the Indians 
that doth experience that affiidting difeafe of the Stone. The 
Ruler hath made his Preparatory ConfefTion of Chrift, and is 
approved of, and at the next opportunity is to be received and 
baptized. 

I obtained of the General-Court a Grant of a Tra6t of 
Land, for the fettlement and encouragement of this People ; 
which though as yet it be by fome obftru6led, yet I hope we 
(hall find fome way to accompli(h the fame. 

Quanaiuffet is the laft of our Praying-Towns, whofe begin- 
nings have received too much difcouragement ; but yet the 
Seed is alive : they are frequently with me ; the work is at the 
birth, there doth only want ftrength to bring forth. The care of 
this People is committed joyntly to Monatimkanit^ and Tuppunh- 



koowiflin, the Teachers of Hifjfnnemtfut, as is abovefaid ; and I 
hope if the Lord continue my life, I (hall have a good account 
to give of that People. 

Thus I have briefly touched fome of the chiefeft of our 
prefiint Affairs, and comniit ihern to your Prudence, to do [i i] 
with them what you pleafe ; committing your Selves, and all 



weighty Affairs 
Lord, I reft, 

Your Woriliips tc 



unto the Guidance and Blefling of the 



Roxb. this 2oth of the 7th ■ 



:e of our Lord Jefus . \ 

^otin tUiot. ^H 

Uia^T KOVLE. .^^H 
\lry, April 22,1684. ^^^\ 
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LETTER FROM ELRIT TO HUN. KOaLRT ](OYLE. 

Roxbuiy, April 22, 16S4. 
ElGUI HONOUHAKI.E AND LVDEFATIGABLE Be.VEFACTOKS : 

This last gift of four hundred pounds for the reimpressioa of the 
Indian bible doth set a diadem of beauty upon all your former acts of 
pious charity, and comniandeth us 10 return unto your honours all 
thankful acknowledgments, accordiug to our abilities. It pleased the 
worshipful Mr. Stoughton to give me an intimation, that your honours 
desired to know the particular present estate of the praying Indians ; 
and also, whea Moses's Pentateuch is printed, to have some copies 
sent over, to evidence tiie real and good progress of the work. 

Your honour's intimation hath the force of a command upon me, 
and therefore 1 shall briefly relate the religious walking; and ways of 
the praying Indians. They do diligently observe and keep the' sab- 
bath, in all the places oi their publick meetings to worship God. 
The example of the English churches, and the authority of the Eng- 
lish laws, which major Gookin doth declare unto ihem, together with 
such mulcts, as are inflicted upon transgressors ; as also and es- 
pecially, the dear and express command of God, which they and 
their children learn and rehearse daily in their catediisms : these all 
tc^ther have fully possessed and convinced them of their duty, to 
keep holy the sabbath day. So that the sanctifying of the sahlrath 
is a great and eminent part oS their religion. And though some of 
the vain and carnal sort among them are not so girt to it, as were 10 
be desired, yel the grave and religious sort do constantiy worship 
God, every sabbath day, both morning and evening, as the English do. 

The acts of worship, which tliey perform in their publick meet- 
;, are as followeth. 

The officer beginneth with prayer, and prayeth for all men, rulers, 
., people, young, old, sick, well, English ' " 
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be made, &c. I say, the officer beginneth with prayer, viz. where 
they have an officer ordained, as it is almost in all the churches. 
But we have more publick assemblies, that meet every Lord's day, to 
worship God, than we have churches. There is not yet a church 
gathered in every place, where they meet to worship God and keep 
the sabbath ; but where it is so, they choose some able godly man 
(the best they can) to manage the worship among them : him they call 
their teacher, and he beginneth with prayer, &c. When prayer is 
ended, they call forth such as are to answer the catechism; and though 
this is sometimes omitted in some places, yet that is the way they 
walk in, and it is often practised. When catechism is ended, a 
chapter is read, sometimes in the old testament, and sometimes in 
the new; and sundry of the young men are trained up, and called 
forth to this service, sometimes one, sometimes another. 

When the chapter is read, a psalm is sung, which service sundry 
are able to manage well. 

That finished, the preacher first prayeth, then preacheth, and then 
prayeth again. If it be the day for the Lord's supper to be celebrated, 
the church address themselves unto it, and the minister doth exactly 
perform it, according to the scriptures. When that service is done, 
they sing a psalm, according to the pattern of Christ; then he blesseth 
the church, and so finisheth the morning service. 

In the afternoon they meet again, and perform all the parts of 
worship, as they did in the morning ; which done, if there be any 
infant to be baptised, they perform that service according to the 
scriptures ; which done, the deacon calleth for contributions ; which 
done, if there be any act of publick discipline (as divers times there 
is, there being many failures among us) then the offender is called 
forth (being with care and diligence prepared) and is exhorted to 
give glory to God, and confess his sin ; which being penitent, they 
gladly accept him, forgive him, and receive him. If it be not a satis- 
factory confession, they shew him his defect, they admonish and 
exhort him to a more full confession; and so he is left to some 
other time. This finished, he blesseth the church, and so dismisseth 
the assembly. 

Moreover, Major Gookin hath dedicated his eldest son, Mr. 
Daniel Gookin, unto this service of Christ ; he is a pious and 
learned young man, about thirty-three years old, hath been eight 
years a fellow of the college ; he hath taught and trained up two 
classes of our young scholars unto their commencement; he is a 
man, whose abilities are above exception, though not above envy. 
His father, with his inclination, advised him to Sherburne, a small 
village near Natick, whose meeting-house is about three miles, more 
or less, from Natick meeting-house. Mr. Gookin holdeth a lecture in 
Natick meeting-house once a month ; which lecture, many English, 
especially of Sherburne, do frequent. He first preacheth in English, 
to the English audience, and then the same matter is delivered to the 
Indians, by an interpreter, whom, with much pains, Mr. Gookin hath 
/cve^repared. We apprehend, that this will (by God's blessing) be a 
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means to enable the Indians to understand religion preached in the 
English tongue, and will much further Mr. Gookin in leaminE the 
Indian tongue. Likewise Major Gookin holdeth and managetn his 
courts in the English tongue ; which doth greatly further the Indians 
in learning law and government in the English tongue ; which is a 
point of wisdom in civilizing them, that your honours have manifested 
your desires, that it might be attended. 

The places, where the Indians meet to worship God, and sanctify 
the sabbath, are many; the most are staled places, others are oc- 
casional. The stated places, in tiie Massachusetts, since the wars, 
are contracted into four, Natick, Ponkipog, Wameset, and Chachau- 
bunkkakowok. The occasional meetings are at places of Itshing, 
hunting, gathering chestnuts, in their seasons. Also since the wars, 
the Mauquaoys, making incursions upon the praying Indians, did 
cau.se them to make divers forts, lo live safely in, and then they 
did there meet lo worship God, and keep the sabbath. 

In Plymouth Patent, there are about ten places, where they meet 
to worship God. 

An intelligent person, of Martyn's Vineyard, reckoned up unto 
me ten places, where God is worshipped every Lord's day in that 

At Nantucket there be about five places of prayer and keeping 
sabbaths. 

The reason of this dispersion of places of publick meeting to 
worship God, is this ; there is but here and there a spot of good land, 
fit for planting corn, with accommodation of fishing; these spots of 
good land lie at a great distance from each other; some four or five 
miles, some eight or nine miles : some ten or twelve miles, so that it 
is impossible for them, especially with women and children, to meet 
at one place ; therefore all, that live together at one place, meet to 
worship God on (he sabbath day. . . . 

As for the sending any numbers of Mo.ses's Pentateuch, I be- 
seech your honours lo spare us in that ; because so many as we send, 
so many bibles are maimed, and made incomplete, because they want 
the five books of Moses. We present your honours with one book, 
so far as we have gone in the work, and humbly beseech, that it 
may be acceptable, until the whole be finished ; and then the whole 
impression (which is two thousand) is at your honour.s command. 
Our slow progress needeth an apoli^y. We have been much hin- 
dered by the sickness this year. Our workmen have been all sick, 
and we have but few hands, one Englishman, and a boy, and one 
Indian; and many interruptions and diversions do befal us ; and we 
could do but httle this very hard winter. But I shall give your 
honours no further trouble at this time, only requesting the con- 
tinuance of your prayers and protection. So I remain, 
Your honour's to serve you in our Lord Jesus, 
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Eliot's Brief Narrative, written in 1670, just twenty years l)efore his 
death, was the last of his publications relating to the progress of Christianity 
among the Indians. Several earlier reports had been published in London. 
The Glorious Progress of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New England, 
manifested in three Letters under the Hand of that famous Instrument of the 
Lord, Mr. John Eliot, and another from Mr, Thomas Mayheiu, Jun., both 
Preachers of the Word, as well t» the English as Indians in New England, 
had been published in London by Edward Winslow, in 1649. I'^^s has been 
reprinted in the Mass. His. Society's Collections, third series, vol. iv. In 
the same volume is reprinted Tears of Repentance : Or a further Narrative of 
the Progress of the Gospel Amongst the Indians in New England, etc., by 
Eliot and Mayhew, first published in London in 1653, together with other 
important tracts of the same period, by Rev. Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, 
Rev. Henry Whitfield of Guilford, Conn , and others, upon the work of 
Eliot and the other missionaries among the Indians. The student can learn 
about all these tracts on the subject of the Christianizing of the Indians 
of New England in the bibliographic note prefixed to Marvin's reprint of 

V the Brief Narrative. In the Mass. His. Society's Collections, first series, 
vol. iii, are nine letters from Eliot to the Honorable Robert Boyle, on the 
same general topic, the first dated Sept. 30, 1670, shortly after the issue of 
this tract, and the last, July 7, 1688, not long before Eliot's death. Boyle 
was for a time governor of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and a generous contributor to the missionary work among the Indians; 
and Marvin probably conjectures rightly that these letters — one of which 
is included in the present leaflet — filled the place which the publications 
had previously supplied, serving as reports of the progress of the work. 

Of the work of Eliot and his associates among the Indians there is some 
account in all the histories of New England. The earliest life of Eliot is 
that by Cotton Mather (1691), afterwards embodied in his Magnalia, There 
are various later lives — by Convers Francis, Dearborn, Thornton and others, 
and a sketch by Miss Yonge in her Pioneers and Founders. Dr. Ellis 
devotes considerable attention to the missionary efforts among the Indians 
in his Red Man and White Man in North America. See also his chapter 
on "The Indians of Eastern Massachusetts," with the portrait of Eliot, in 
the first volume of the Memorial History of Boston. This volume contains 

, much of value concerning Eliot ; see the chapter on " Roxbury in the Colo- 
nial Period," etc. Of special value is the chapter on "The Indian Tongue 
and its Literature as fashioned by Eliot and others," by J. Hammond Trum- 
bull. The student can nowhere find a better brief account of Eliot's Indian 
Bible and its printing. See also Mr. Trumbull's Origin and Early Progress 
of Indian Missions in New England ; the chapter on ** New England," by 
Charles Deane, in the third volume of the Narrative and Critical History 
of America : and further references to Eliot in the third and first volumes of 
that work. 
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Front his ■^Narrative of tlie Trmiblci with Ikt tndians of New England," 

After ihe Death of this Woafameqiien or Muffiifait, his 
eideft Son fucceeded him about twenty Years fuice, Alexander 
by name, who notwithftandiiig the League he had entered into 
with the Eiiglifh, together with his Father, in the Year 1639, had 
neither AtTeclions to the Englifhmens Perfons, nor yet to (heir 
Religion, but had been plotting with the Narhaganfeis to rife 
againll the Englifh; of which the Govemour and Council of 
Flimouth being informed, they prefently fent for him to bring 
him to the Court; the Perlbn to whom that Service was com- 
mitted, was a prudent and refolute Gentleman, the prefent 
Govemour of the (aid Colony, who was neither afraid of 
Danger, nor yet willing to delay in a [10] matter of that 
Moment, he forthwith taking eight or ten ftout Men with him 
well armed, intended to have gone to the faid Alexander's 
Dwelling, diftanC at lead forty Miles from the Governour's 
Houfe ; but by a good Providence, he found him whom he went 
lo feek at a Hunting-Houfe, within fix miles of tlie Englifh 
Towns, when the faid Alexander vA'Ca about eighty Men were 
newly come in from Hunting, and had left their Guns without 
Doors, which Major Winjlow with his fmall Company wifely 
feized, and conveyed away, and then went into the Wigwam, 
and demanded Alexander to go along with him before the 
Govemour, at which MelTage he was much appall'd, bvi.^Vi«;N&%. 
told by [he undaunted Meffenger, X\-i3.\.\^ Vt 'K\t'6. qt. -t«^wJ«^, 
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go, he was a dead Man ; he was by one of his chief Councellors, 
in whofe Advice he mofl confided, perf waded to go along to 
the Governours Houfe, but fuch was the Pride and Height 
of his Spirit, that the very Surprizal of him, fo raised his 
Choler and Indignation, that it put him into a Fever, which 
notwithftanding all poflible Means that could be ufed, feemed 
Mortal ; whereupon entreating thofe who held him Prifoner, 
that he might have Liberty to return Home, promifing to return 
again if he recovered, and to fend his Son as Hoftage till he 
could do so ; on that Confideration he was fairly dismifled, but 
died before he got half Way Home. Here let it be obferved, 
that although Some have taken up falfe Reports, as if the 
Englifh had compelled him to go further or fafter than he was 
able, and fo fell into a Fever, or as if he were not well ufed 
by the Phyfician that looked to him, while he was with the 
Englifh, all which are notorioully Falfe ; nor is it to be imagined 
that a Perfon of fo noble a Difpofition as is that Gentleman (at 
that Time employed to bring him) fhould himfelf, or fuffer any 
elfe to be uncivil to a Perfon allied to them by his own, as well 
as his Fathers League, as the faid Philip alfo was ; nor was any 
Thing of that Nature ever objedled to the Englifh of PUmouth 
by the faid Alexanders Brother, by name Philips commonly 
for his ambitious and haughty Spirit nick-named King Philip, 
when he came in the Year 1662, in his own Perfon with 
Saufaman his Secretary and chief Councellor to renew the 
former League that had been between his Predeceifors and the 
Englifh of Plimouth; but there was as much Correfpondence 
betwixt them for the next feven Years, as ever had been in 
any former Times. What can be imagined therefore, befides 
the Inftigation of Satan, that either envied at the Profperity of 
the Church of God here feated ; or elfe fearing left the Power 
of the Lord Jefus, that had overthrown his Kingdom in other 
Parts of the World Ihould do the Like here, and fo the Stone 
taken out of the Mountain without Hands, Ihould become a 
great Mountain it felf, and fill the [11] whole Earth, no Caufe 
of Provocation being given by the Englifh ; for once before 
this, in the Year 167 1, the Devil, who was a Murderer from 
the Beginning, had fo filled the Heart of this favage Mifcreant 
with Envy and Malice againft the Englifh, that he was ready 
to break out into open War againft the Inhabitants of Plimouth, 
pretending fome petite Injuries done to him in planting Land ; 
but when the Matter of Controverfie came to be heard before 
Divers of the Maffachufeis Colony : yea when he himfelf came 



lo Bqftoii, as it were referring his Cafe to the Judgment of 
that Colony, nothing of that Nature could be made to appear; 
Whereupon in way of SubmifTion, he was of Neceflity by that 
evident Conviction, forced to acl;nowledge that it was the 
NaughtineCs of his own Heart that put him upon ihat Rebel- 
lion, and nothing of any Provocation from the Englifh; and to 
a ConfeiTion of this Nature, with a folenin Renewal of his 
Covenant, declaring his Defire, that this his Covenant might 
teftifie to the World againit him, if ever he (hould prove un- 
faithful 10 thofe of Plimouth, or any other of the Englith Col- 
onies therein ; himfeU with his chief Councellors fubfcribed in 
the Prefence of fome Meflengers fent on purpofe to hear the 
Difference between PHmsulh and the faid Philip. But for fur- 
ther Satisfadlion of the Reader, the faid Agreement and Snb- 
mifllon (hall be here pubHlhed. 

Taunton, April loth, 1671. 
Whereas my Father, my Brother, and my/elf have formally 
Jnbmiited our/elves and our People unto the Kings Majefly of 
£iigland, and to the Colony of New Plimouth, byfolemn Covenant 
under our Hand; but I having of late through my Indijcrelion, 
and the Naughtinefs of my Heart, viohxfed and broken this my 
Covenant with my Friends, by taking up Arms, with evil intent 
againjl them, and that grouiidlrj/ly ; I being now deeply fenfible of 
my Unfaithfnlnrft and Folly, do defire at this Time folemnly to 
reneia my Covenant with my ancient Friends, and my Fathers 
Friends above mentioned, and do diflre that this may teflifie to thf 
World againft me if efer I Jhall again fail in my Faithfultiefs 
towards them {that I have now, and at all Times found fo kind 
to me) or any other of the EngHJh Colonies ; and as a real Pledg 
of my true intentions for the Future to be Faithful and Friendly, 
I do freely ettgage to refign up unto the Government of New Plim- 
outh, ali my Englijk Arms, to be kept by them for their Security, 
[ia]/o long as they fliall fee Meafon. For true Performance of 
the Fremifes, I have hereunto fet my Hand, together with the 
Refl of my Council. 

In Prefence of The Mark of P. Philip. 

William Darts. chief Sachem ' ~ 

William Hudfon. The Mark of V. Tavofer. 

Thomas Braille. The Mark of Capt. Wifpojke. 

The Mark of T. WoonkaponehiA, 
[ Woorikaponchunt.l 
The WmV. qV^. Nimroa 




To which for the further clearing the Juftice of the 
prefent War, the Refult of the Debate of the Commiflioners of 
the United Colonies about the Matter of the War fliall be 
here inferled. 

At a Meeting of the Commiflioners of the United Colonies 
held in Bojlon^ 

September ()ih, 1675. 

We having received from the Commiffloners of PI i mouth a 
Narrative fhowing the Rife andfeveral Steps of that Colony, as to 
the prefent War with the Indians, which had its Beginning there, 
and its progrefs into the Maffachiifetts, by their Infolences and 
Outrages, murthering many Perfons, and burning their Houfes 
in fundry Plantations in both Colonies. And having only con- 
fidered the fame, do declare, that the faid War doth appear to be 
both Just and Necefjary, and its firfl Rife only a defenfive War. 
And therefore we do agree and conclude, that it ought to he jointly 
profecuted by all the ufiited Colonies, a?id the Charges thereof to be 
born and paid, as is agreed in the Articles of Confederation, 

Thomas Danforth. 
John Winthrop, William Stoughton, 

James Richards, yofah Winflow, 

Thomas Hinckley. 

Yet whatever his Submiflion was before, or his fubje6ling 
himfelf and his People to our King, or his Engagement to pay 
a Sum of Money in Part of the Charges then occafioned by 
him (nor have the Englifh in or about Flimouih, fmce, or before 
that Time been any Ways injurious unto him, or any of his 
People) all which are fully declared in a Narrative given by 
the Commiflioners of the Colony of Flimouth, wherein they 
alfo flgnifie that the Settlement and Iflue of the former Con- 
trover [i3]fle between Philip and them, was obtained and made 
(principally) by the Mediation,: and interpofed Advice and 
Counfel of the other two confederate Colonies, and alfo in a 
Letter under the Governours Hand in thefe Words : — 

/ think I can clearly fay, that before thefe prefent Troubles 
broke out, the Englifli did not poffefs one Foot of Land in this 
Colony but what was fairly obtained by honefl purchafe of the 
Indian Proprietors : Nay, becaufe fome of our People are of a 
covetous Difpofition, and the Indians are in Streights eafily pre- 



vailed with to part with their Lands, we firjl made a Lot 
none Jhould purchafe or receive of Gift any Land of the Indiant i 
without the Knowledge and Allowance gf our Court, and Penalty 
of a Fine,five Pound per Acre for all that Jhould be bought as 
obtained. And le/i yet they Jhould be Jreightened we ordered that 
Mount-Hope, Pocaffet, and fei-eral other Necks of the bejl Land 
in the Colony (becaufe tnq/l fuitable and convenient for them), Jhould 
never be bought out of their Hands, or elfe they would have fold 
them long fince. And our Neighbors of Rehoboth and Swanzy, 
although they bought their Lands fairly of this Philip and his 
Father and Brother, yet becaufe of their Vicinity, that they might 
not trejpafs upon the Indians, did at their own Coflfet up a very 
Juhstantial Fence quite crofs that great Neek between the Englijh 
and the Indiaos, and payed due Damage if at any Time any 
unruly Horfe or other Seafls brake in and trefpaffed. And for 
divers Years lajl pajl {that all Oecafions of Offence in that refpect 
might be prevented') : the Englijh agreed with Philip and his, Jor a 
certain Sum, yearly, to maintain the faid Fence, and fecure them- 
' felves. And if at any Time tltey have brought Complaints before 
us, they hai-e had yujliee impartial and fpeedy, fo that our own 
People have frequently complained, that we erred on the other Hand % 
injltewing them overmuch Favour. m 



Marftifield, May i 
1676. 



Jos. Winilow. 



Yet did this treacherous and perfidious Caitiff (till harbour 
the fame or more mifchievous Thoughts againft the Englith than 
ever before, and hath been fince that Time plotting with all the 
Indians round about to make a general Infurreftion againft 
the Englilh in all the Colonies ; which, as fome Prifoners lately 
brought in have confefled, Ihould have been put in Execution 
at once, by all the Indians rifing as one Man, againft all thofe 
Plantations oE Englifli which were next them. The Narhagan- 
Jets having promifed, as was confefTed, to rife with four thoufand 
fighting Men in the Spring of this prefent Year 1676. But by 
the Occafion hereafter to be mentioned about Sa/ifiman, J'hilip 
was neceflitated for [14.] the Safety of his own Life to begin his 
Rebellion the Year before, when the Defign was not fully ripe. 
Yet fome are ready to think, that if his own Life had not now 
been in Jeopardy by the Guilt of the forefaid Muriher of Saiifa- 
man, his Heart might have failed him, when it ftiould tyiiei 
come 10 be put in Execution, as \V dV'i.'ofciQ^'^TO 'Oisfe.H^^'w- -J^n'^-- 



which made one of his Captains, of far better Courage and 
Refolulion than hirnfelf, when he faw his cowardly Temper and 
Difpofition, fling down his Arms, calling him a white'liver' d Cur, 
or to that Purpofe, and faying, That he would never own him 
again, or fight under him, and from that Time hath turned to 
the Englifh, and hath continued to this Day a faithful and 
refolute Soldier in this Quarrel. 

That the Indians had a Confpiracy amongfl themfelves to 
rife againft the Englifh, is confirmed by fome of the Indians 
about Hadly, although the plot was not come to Maturity when 
Philip began, the fpecial Providence of God therein over-ruling 
the Contrivers : For when the Beginning of the Troubles firft 
was reported from Mount Hope^ many of the Indians were in a 
kind of Maze, not knowing well what to do ; fometimes ready 
to ftand for the Englifh, as formerly they were wont to do, fome- 
times inclining to ftrike in with Philip (which at the lafl; they 
generally did) which if it had been forefeen, much of that mif- 
chief might have been prevented that fell out in feveral Places, 
more by perfidious and treacherous Dealing than any other 
Ways : the Englifh never imagining that after fo many obliging 
Kindneffes received from them by the Indians^ befides their 
many Engagements and Proteflations of Friendfhip, as formerly, 
they would have been fo Ungrateful, perfidioufly Falfe and 
Cruel as they have fince proved. 

The Occafion of Philips fo fudden taking up Arms the lafl 
Year, was this : There was one John Saufaman a very cunning 
and plaufible Indian, well fkilled in the Englifh Language, and 
bred up in the ProfefTion of Chriflian Religion, imployed as a 
Schoolmafler at Natick, the Indian Town, who upon fome Mif- 
demeanor fled from his Place to Philip, by whom he was enter- 
tained in the Room and Office of Secretary, and his chief Coun- 
cellor, whom he trufled with all his Affairs and fecret Counfels : 
But afterwards, whether upon the Sting of his own Confcience, 
or by the frequent Sollicitations of Mr. Eliot, that had known 
him from a Child, and inflrucSted him in the Principles of our 
Religion, who was often laying before him the heinous Sin of his 
Apoftacy, and returning back to his old Vomit ; he was at lafl 
prevailed with to forfake Philip, and return back to the Chriflian 
Indians at Natick where he was baptifed, manifefled publick 
Repentance for all his former Offences, [15] and made a ferious 
ProfefTion of the Chriflian Religion : and did apply himfelf to 
preach to the Indians, wherein he was better gifted than any 
other of the Indian Nation ; fo as he was obferved to conform 



more to the Englifh Manners than any other Indian : yet having 
Occafion to go up with fome others of his Country men to Nam- 
ojket^ whether for the Advantage of Fifhing or fome fuch Occa- 
fion, it matters not ; being there not far from Philips Country^ 
he had Occafion to be much in the Company of Philips Indians, 
and of Philip himfelf : by which Means he difcerned by feveral 
Circumftances that the Indians were plotting anew againft us ; 
the which out of Fathfulnefs to the Englifh the faid Saufaman 
informed the Governour of ; adding alfo, that if it were known 
that he revealed it, he knew they would prefently kill him. 
There appearing fo many concurrent Teftimonies from others, 
making it the more probable, that there was certain Truth in the 
Information ; fome Inquiry was made into the Bufinefs, by exam- 
ining Philip himfelf, feveral of his Indians, who although they 
could do nothing, yet could not free themfelves from juft Sufpi- 
tion ; Philip therefore foon after contrived the faid Saufamans 
Death, which was flrangely difcovered ; notwithftanding it was 
fo cunningly effedled, for they that murdered him, met him upon 
the Ice on a great Pond, and prefently after they had knocked 
him down, put him under the Ice, yet leaving his Gun and his 
Hat upon the Ice, that it might be thought he fell in accidentally 
through the Ice and was drowned : but being miffed by his 
Friend, who finding his Hat and his Gun, they were thereby led 
to the Place, where his Body was found under the Ice : when 
they took it up to bury him, fome of his Friends, fpecially one 
David, obferved fome Bruifes about his Head, which made them 
fufpe6l he was firft knocked down, before he was put into the 
Water : however, they buried him near about the Place where 
he was found, without making any further Inquiry at prefent: 
neverthelefs David his Friend, reported thefe Things to fome 
Englifh at Taunton (a Town not far from Namajket), occafioned 
the Governour to inquire further into the Bufmeff, wifely con- 
sidering, that as Saufaman had told him, If it were known that 
he had revealed any of their Plots, they would murder him for 
his Pains : wherefore by fpecial Warrant the Body of Saufaman 
being digged again out of his Grave, it was very apparent that 
he had been killed, and not drowned. And by a ftrange Provi- 
dence an Indian was found, that by Accident was flanding unfeen 
upon a Hill, had feen them murther the faid Saufaman,hvii durft 
never reveal it for Fear of lofmg his own Life likewife, until he 
was called to the Court at Plimouth, or before the Governour, 
where he plainly [i6] confeffed what he had feen. The Mur- 
derers being apprehended, were cotv\\^^^ \i^ Vvs. x^-^x^^-^x-^^'^ 



V^elliinony, and other remarkable Circumftances, and To were allm 
r put to Death, being but three in Number ; the laft of them con- ■! 
felTed immediately before his Death, that his Father (one of the. J 
Councellors and fpecial Friends of Philip') was one of the two- 1 
that murdered Sau/aman, himfelf only looking on. This was J 
done at Plimouth Court, held in June 1674, Infomuch that J 
Philip apprehending the Danger his own Head was in next,.] 
never ufed any further Means to clear himfelf from whatwasl 
like to be laid to his Charge, either about his plotting againft J 
the Englifh, nor yet about Sau/umans Death : but by keeping hi^fl 
Men continually about him in Anns, and gathering what St ran* J 
gers he could to join with him, marching up and down conftantljfl 
in Arms, both all the while the Court fat, as well as afterwardSifl 
The Englilh of Plimouth hearing of all this, yet took, no furlhcM 
Notice, than only to order a Militia Watch in all the adjacentfl 
Towns, hoping that Philip finding himfelf not likely to b^l 
arraigned by Order of the faid Court, the prefent Cloud mightj 
blow over, as fome others of like Nature had done before ; but S 
in Conclufion, the Matter proved otherwife ; for Philip finding 1 
s Strengh daily increafing, by the flocking of Neighbour-IndianB J 
I unto him, and fending over their Wives and Children to thdJ 
Narhagaitjds for Security (as they ufe to do when they intentfB 
"War with any of their Enemies,) immediately they began tOul 
alarm the Englilh at Swanzy, (the next Town to Philtpi Country,yB 
as it were daring the Englifh to begin ; at laft their Infolenctes"^ 
to fuch an Height, that they began not only to ufe threat- 1 
g Words to the Englifh, but alfo to kill their Cattel and rifle- 1 
their Houfes ; whereat an Euglilh-man was fo provoked, that he 
let fly a Gun at an Indian, but did only wound, not liill him ; 
whereupon the Indians immediately began to kill all the Englifh 
they could, fo as on the z^lh of yunt, 1675, was the Alarm of 
War firft sounded in Plimouth Colony, when eight or nine of the 
Englifh were flain in and about Swanzy : They firft making a 
Shot at a Company of Engliili as they relumed from the AiTembly 
where they were met in way of Humiliation that Day, whereby 
they killed one and wounded others: and then likewife at the 
fame Time, they Hew two Men on the High-way, fent to call . 
a Surgeon, and barbaroufly the fame Day murdered fix Men in . 
and about a Dwelling-houfe in another Part of the Town: alLj 
which Outrages were committed fo fuddenly, that the Englifl_ 
had no Time to make any Refiilance. For on the 14/// of thd 
fame Month, befides Endeavours ufed by Mr. Brown i>f Siiian3y\ 
BQe of the Magiftrates o£ Plimouth Jurifdiflion, an amicably 
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Letter was fent from the Council of Plimouth to Philips [17] 
Ihowing a Diflike of his Pra6lices, and advifing him to difmifs 
his ftrange Indians^ and not fuffer himfelf to be abufed by falfe 
Reports concerning them that intended him no Hurt: but no 
Anfwer could be obtained, otherwife than threatning of War, 
which it was hoped might have been prevented, as heretofore 
it had been, when Things feemed to look with as bad a Face 
as then they did. However the Governour and Council of 
Plimouth^ underftanding that Philip continued in his Refolu- 
tion, and manifefted no Inclination to Peace, they immediately 
fent us what Forces they could to fecure the Towns thereabouts, 
and make Refiftance as Occafion might be : and alfo difpatched 
away Meffengers to the Maffachufets Governour and Council, 
letting them know the State of Things about Mount-hope: and 
defiring their fpeedy Affiftance, upon which, Care was immedi- 
ately taken with all Expedition to fend fuch Supplies as were 
defired : But in the mean time two Meifengers were difpatched 
to Philips to try whether he could not be diverted from his 
bloody Enterprize, fo as to have prevented the Mifchief fmce 
fallen out, hoping, that as once before, viz^ Anno 167 1, by their 
Mediation, a Stop was put to the like Tragedy ; fo the prefent 
War might by the fame Means have been now turned afide. 
For in the faid Year, Philip had firmly engaged himfelf, when 
he was at Bojion^ not to quarrel with Plimouth until he had firft 
addreffed himfelf to the Maffachufetts for Advice and Approba- 
tion : But the two Meffengers aforefaid, finding the Men flain 
in the Road, June 24, as they were going for the Chyrurgeon, 
apprehended it not fafe to proceed any further, confidering 
alfo, that a Peace now could not honourably be concluded after 
fuch barbarous Outrages committed upon fome of the neigh- 
bour Colony : Wherefore returning with all Speed to Bojlon^ 
the Maffachufetts Forces were difpatched away with all imagin- 
able Hade, as the Exigent of the Matter did require, fome of 
them being then upon, or ready for their March, the reft were 
ordered to follow after, as they could be raifed. The fending 
forth of which, becaufe it was the firft Engagement in any war- 
like Preparations againft the Indians fliall be more particularly 
declared. 

On the 26M of June a Foot Company under Capt. Daniel 
Henchman^ with a Troop under Capt. Thomas Prentice^ were 
fent out of Bojlon towards Mount Hope ; it being late in the 
Afternoon before they began to March, the central Eclipfe of 
the Moon in Capric. hapned in the evening before O^a.^ ^-^wx^ 
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up to Nefion/ef JUver, about twenty Mites from Bofton, whi^ 
occasioned them to make an Halt for a little Repall, till th 
Moon recovered her Light again. Some melaucholy Fanci<J 
would not be perfwaded, but that the Eclipfe falling out < 
thai InftanI of Time [18] was ominous, conceiving alfo that t 
tlie Centre oE the Moon they difcerned an unufual black Sp^ 
not a little refembling the Scalp of an Indian: As fonae olhenj 
not long before, imagined they faw the Form of an Indian Bo^ 
accounting that likewife ominous (although the Mifchief folloi 
ing was done by Guns, not by Bows) both the one and tl 
other, might rather have thought of what Marcus CraffuS^ 
the Roman General, going forth with an Army againft the -^'i 
thians, once wifely replied to a private Souldier, that woultf 
have diffwaded him from marching at that Time, becaufe of a 
Eclipfe of the Moon in Capricorn, {That he was more afraid of 
Sagitarius than of Capricornus) meaning the Arrows of the 
Parthians {accounted very good Archers) from whom, as Things 
tlien fell out, was his greateft Danger. But after the Moon 
had waded through the dark Shadow of the Earth, and borrowed 
her Light again, by the Help thereof the two Companies 
marched on towards Wiiodcoks Houfe, thirty Miles from Bofton, 
where they arrived next Morning; and there retarded their 
Motion till the Afternoon, in Hope of being overtaken by a 
Company of Voluntiers; under the Command of Captain Sam- 
uel Mofely, which accordingly came to pafs; fo as on June 28 
ihey all arrived at Swanzy, when by the Advice of Captain 
Cudwortk the Commander in Chief of Plimouth Forces, they 
were removed to the Head Quarters; which for that Time were 
appointed at Mr, Miles his Houfe, the Minifter of Swan%y, 
within a Quarter of a Mile of the Bridge leading into Philips 
Lands. They arriving there fome little Time before Night, 
twelve of the Troopers, unwilling to lofe Time, pafTed over the 
Bridg, for Difcovery into the Enemies Territories, where they 
found the rude Welcome of eight or ten Indians firing upon 
them out of the Bulhes, killing one William Hammond, wound- 
ing Corporal Belcher, his Horfe a!fo being fliot down under him ; 
the Reft of the faid Troopers having difcharged upon ihofe 
Indians that ran away after their firft ftiot, carried oH their two 
dead and wounded Companions, and fo retired to the main 
Gaurd for that Night, pitching in a Barricado about Mr. Miles 
his Houfe. The Enemy thought to have braved it out by a bold 
Aflault or two at the firft; but their Hearts foon began to fail 
when they perceived the Maffachufetts and PUmoufk 
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Forces both engaged againft them : for the next Morning they 
fhouted twice or. thrice, at Half a Miles Diftance, and nine or 
ten of them fhowing themfelves on this Side the Bridg: our 
Horfeman with the whole Body of the Privateers under Captain 
Mofely^ not at all daunted by fuch kind of Alarms, nor willing 
fo to lofe the Bridg, ran violently down upon them over the faid 
Bridg, purfuing them a Mile and a Quarter on the other Side : 
Enfign [19] Savage^ that young martial Spark, fcarce twenty 
Years of Age, had at that Time one Bullet lodged in his Thigh, 
another (hot through the Brim of his Hat, by ten or twelve of 
the Enemy difcharging upon him together, while he boldly held 
up his Colours in the Front of his Company : but the weather 
not fuffering any further A6lion at that time, thofe that were 
thus far advanced, were compelled to retreat back to the main 
Gaurd, having firft made a Shot upon the Indians as they ran 
away into a Swamp near by, whereby they killed five or fix of 
them, as was underftood foon after 2X Narhaganfet : This refo- 
lute Charge of the Englifh-Forces upon the Enemy made them 
quit their Place on Mount-hope that very Night, where Philip 
was never feen after, till the next Year, when he was by a divine 
Mandate fent back, there to receive the Reward of his Wicked- 
nefs where he firft began his Mifchief. 



William Hubbard, from whose Narrative of the Troubles with the 
Indians the account of the beginning of Philip's War given in the present 
leaflet is taken, was born in 1621, was one of the first class of graduates at 
Harvard College in 1642, was settled in the ministry at Ipswich about 1666, 
and died in 1704. Rev. John Eliot, at one time the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Mass. Historical Society, wrote of him: "Mr. Hubbard was 
certainly for many years the most eminent mjnister in the county of Essex, 
equal to any in the province for learning and candor, and superior to all his 
contemporaries as a writer." Besides his Narrative of the Troubles with the 
Indians, he wrote a General History of New England, from the Discovery to 
1680, which holds an important place among the early histories. The Massa- 
chusetts General Court, in 1682, granted fifty pounds to the author "as a 
manifestation of thankfulness" for this history, "he transcribing it fairly 
that it may be the more easily perused.** The original rough draft and the 
corrected copy of the manuscript of this work are in the possession of 
the Mass. Historical Society, which in 181 5, and again in 1848, printed good 
editions of it. A copy of a part of Hubbard's map of New England (1677), 
showing the settlements along the coast from Cape A.iw\ tck ^\^\s\siX5iCto.^'«:ac^ 
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be seen in the Memorial History of Boston^ i, 328. There is a beautiful 
edition of the Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians, edited by Drake. 

The best account ot the original authorities concerning Philip *s 
War is that by Justin Winsor, in the Memorial History of Boston, i, 327, 
appended to the interesting chapter on " Boston in Philip's War," by 
Edward Everett Hale. See also Mr. Winsor 's notes in the Narrative 
and Critical History of America, iii, 360. Increase Mather, in his Early 

/ History of New England, discusses briefly the origin of the war ; and he 
devoted a special volume to the war — A Brief History of the War with 

' the Indians in New England, from fune 24, 16"]^, to Aug, 12, i6y6. 
This was published in London in 1676, and in Boston the same year. 
There is a fine edition of it edited by S. G. Drake, in which Cotton 
Mather's account of the war in his Magnalia is also included. This 
latter account was written twenty years after the war, and its author 
had the use of Hubbard's valuable Narrative in preparing it. Winsor 
rightly pronounces Hubbard's work " a better account than Increase 
Mather's ; " and Palfrey, to whose History of Neiv England the student 
is referred for perhaps the best general modern account of the war, 
thinks Hubbard had good opportunity. John Easton, a Rhode Island 
Quaker, wrote a Narrative of the Causes which led to Philips s War, holding 
that the faults were not all on the side of the Indians. It should be 
remarked in general that almost all the old colonial accounts are more or 
less unfair toward the Indians. Thomas Church, a son of Colonel Benjamin 
Church, the hero of the war on the side of the colonists and the conqueror 
of Philip, wrote for his father an account of the war, entitled Entertaining 
Passages relating to Philip^s War, which the student should consult in the 
beautiful edition edited by Rev. Henry M. Dexter. In Drake's Book of the 
Indians, in Baylies' Old Colony, in Barry's History of Massachusetts, in 
Bancroft's United States and in all the common histories can be found good 
accounts of Philip's War and of the other early troubles with the Indians, 
sufficient for the general reader. There is'also much valuable material in 
many of the local histories, such as Hudson's History of Sudbury and the 
various works relating to Deerfield and the other Connecticut river towns. 




The Speech of 
Pontiac 



AT THE COUNCIL AT THE RIVER ECORCES, APRIL 37M 
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The spot, appoinled for the council was on the banks of 
the little River Ecorces, not far from Detroit. Thither went 
Ponliac himself, with his squaws and his children. Band after 
band came straggling in from every side, until the meadow 
was thickly dolled with their frail wigwams. Here were idle 
warriors smoking and laughing in groups, or beguiling the 
lazy hours with gambling, feasting, or doubtful stories of iheir 
own martial exploits. Here were youthful gallants bedizened 
■with all the foppery of beads, feathers, and hawks' bells, but 
heid as yet in light esteem since they had slain no enemy, and 
taken no scalp. Here loo were young damsels, radiant with 
bear's oil, ruddy with vermilion, and versed in all the arts 
oE forest coquetry; shrivelled hags, with limbs of wire, and 
the voices of screech-owls; and troops of naked children, with 
small, black, mischievous eyes, roaming along the outskirts of 
the woods. 

The great Roman historian observes of the ancient Ger- 
mans, that when summoned to a public meeting, they would lag 
behind the appointed time in order to show their independence. 
The remark holds true, and perhaps with greater emphasis, of 
the American Indians; and thus it happened, that several days 
elapsed before the assembly was complete. In such a motley 
concourse of barbarians, where different bands and different 
tribes were mustered on one common camp ground, it would 
, need all the art of a prudent leader to prevent their dormant 
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lealousies from starting into open strife. No people are more 
inpt to quarrel, and none more prone, in the fierce exciie- 
it of the present, to forget the purpose of the future ; yetf-a 
through good fortune, or the wisdom of I'ontiac, no ruptui 
occurred ; and at length the last loiterer appeared, and farth^ 
delay was needless. 

The council took place on the Iwenly-seventh of AprilTI 
On that morning, several old men, the heralds of the camp,* 
passed to and fro among the lodges, calling the warriors, i 
loud voice, to attend the meeting. 

In accordance with the summons, they issued from theicfl 
cabins : the tall, naked figures of the wild Ojibwas, with quiver* 1 
slung at their backs, and light war-clubs resting in the hollow J 
of their arms; Ottawas, wrapped close in their gaudy blankets u 
Wyandots, fluttering in painted shirts, their heads adorned v 
feathers, and their leggins garnished with bells. All were s< 
seated in a wide circle upon the grass, row within row, a gr 
and silent assembly. Each savage countenance seemed car 
in wood, and none could have detected tlie ferocious passions^ 
hidden beneath that immovable mask. Pipes w' 
stems were lighted, and passed from hand to hat 

Then Ponliac rose, and walked forward into the midst of'| 
the council. According to Canadian traditio 
above the middle height, though his muscular figure was cast 1 
in a mould of remarkable symmetry and vigor. His complex-' J 
ion was darker than is usual with his race, and his features,*! 
though by no means regular, had a bold and stern expression jT 
while his habitual bearing was imperious and peremptory, like^ 
that of a man accustomed to sweep away all opposition byj 
the force of his impetuous will. His ordinary attire was that! 
of the primitive savage — a scanty cincture girt about his loins,. T 
and his long, black hair flowing loosely at his back; but on' 
occasions like this he was wont to appear as belitied his power 
and character, and he stood doubtless before the council 
plumed and painted in the full costume of war. 

Looking round upon his wild auditors he began to speak, 
with fierce gesture, and a loud, impassioned voice ; and at every 
pause, deep, guttural ejaculations of assent and approval re- 
sponded to his words. He inveighed against the arrogance, 
rapacity, and injustice, of the English, and contrasted them with 
the French, whom they had driven from the soil. He declared 
that the British commandant had treated him with neglect and 
contempt; thai the soldiers of the garrison had abused the 
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Indians ; and that one of them had struck a follower of his o' 
He represented the danger that would arise from the suprema<_ 
of the English. They had expelled the French, and now they 
only waited for n pretext to turn upon the Indians and destroy 
them. Then, holding out a broad belt of wampum, he told the 
council that he had received it from their great father the King 
of France, in token that he had heard the voice of his red chil- 
dren ; that his sleep was at an end ; and that his great war 
canoes would soon sail up the St, Lawrence, lo win back 
Canada, and wreak vengeance on his enemies. The Indians 
and their French brethren would fight once more side by sid< 
as they had always fought; they would strike the English 
they had struck them many moons ago, when their great arm; 
marched down the Monongahela, and they had shot them from 
their ambush, like a flock of pigeons in the woods. 

Having roused in his warlike listeners their native thirst 
for blood and vengeance, he next addressed himself to their 
superstition, and told the following tale. Its precise origin is 
not easy to determine. It is possible that the Delaware prophet, 
mentioned in a former chapter, may have had some part in it ; 
or it might have been the offspring of Pontiac's heated imagi- 
nalion, during his period of fasting and dreaming. That he 
deliberately invented it for the sake of the effect it would pro- 
duce, is the least probable conclusion of all ; for it evidently 
proceeds from the superstitious mind of an Indian, brooding 
upon the evil days in which his lot was cast, and turning for 
relief to the mysterious Author of his being. It is, at all events, 
a characteristic specimen of the Indian legendary tales, and, 
like many of them, bears an allegoric significancy. Yet he whQa 
endeavors to interpret an Indian allegory through all its erratiJ 
windings and puerile inconsistencies, has undertaken no enviablB 
task. ^ 

"A Delaware Indian," said Poniiac, " conceived an eager 
desire to learn wisdom from the Master of Life; but, being 
ignorant where to find him, he had recourse to fasling, dream- 
ing, and in;igical iucaniations. By these means it was revealed 
to him, that, by moving forward in a straight, undevialing 
course, he would reach the abode of the Great Spirit. He 
told his purpose to no one, and having provided the eijuip- 
ils of a hunter — gun, powder-horn, ammunition, and a 
kettle for preparing his food — he set out on his errand. For 
some time he journeyed on in high hope and confidence. On 
■ the evening of the eighth day, he stopped by the side of a. b^t^iit 
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I at the edge of a meadow, where he began lo make ready h W 
evening meal, when, looking up, he saw three large openings ijj 
the woods before him, and three well-bealen paths which enierettl 
them. He was much surprised ; but his wonder increased, whenj. 1 
after it had grown dark, the three paths were more clearly visibte.l 
than ever. Remembering ihe important object of his joumeft J 
he could neither rest nor sleep ; and, leaving his fire, he crossevfl 
the meadow, and entered the largest of the three openings. H*B 
had advanced but a short distance inlo ihe forest, when a brigh^fl 
flame sprang out of the ground before him, and arrested hi»fl 
i8leps. In great amazement, he turned back, and entered thS'l 
;«econd path, where the same wonderful phenomenon again en^'l 
countered him ; and now, in terror and bewilderment, yet slill J 
resolved to persevere, he took the last of the three paths. OttM 
this he journeyed a whole day without inierniption, when a£m 
length, emerging from the forest, he saw before him a vaaJM 
mountain, of dazzling whiteness. So precipitous was the a^l 
cent, that the Indian thought it hopeless lo go farther, andfl 
looked around him in despair : at that moment, he saw, seate^l 
at some distance above, the figure of a beautiful woman arraye^M 
in white, who arose as he looked upon her, and thus accosiedfl 
him: 'How can you hope, encumbered as you are, to succee^J 
in your design ? Go down to the foot of the mountain, ihroi^B 
away your gun, your ammunition, your provisions, and youf« 
clothing; wash yourself in Ihe stream which flows there, artdEl 
you will then he prepared to stand before Ihe Master of Life/'l 
The Indian obeyed, and again began to ascend among thftJ| 
rocks, while the woman, seeing him still discouraged, laughed! 
at his faintness of heart, and told him that, if he wished forj 
success, he must climb by the aid of one hand and one footfl 
only. After great toil and suffering he at length found him-^ 
self at the summit. The woman had disappeared, and he was! 
left alone. A rich and beautiful plain lay before him, and at a 
little distance he saw three great villages, far superior to the 
squalid wigwams of the Delawares. As he approached the 
largest, and stood hesitating whether he should enter, a man 
gorgeously attired stepped forth, and, taking him by the hand, 
welcomed him to the celestial abode. He then conducted him 
into the presence of the Great Spirit, where the Indian stood 
confounded at the unspeakable splendor which surrounded 
The Great Spiiit bade him be seated, and thus addressed 
him: — 
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"'lam the Maker of heaven and earth, the trees, laki 
rivers, and all things else. I am the Maker of mankind 
cause I love you, you must do my will. The land on which yi 
live I have made for you, and not for others. Why do you 
the while men to dwell ainong you? My children, you ha' 
forgotten the customs and traditions of your forefathers. Whjs] 
do you not clothe yourselves in skins, as ihey did, and use the 
bows and arrows, and the stone-pointed lances, which they used? 
You have bought guns, knives, kettles, and blankets, from the 
while men, until you can no longer do without them ; and, what 
is worse, you have drunk the poison tire-water, which 
into fools. Fling all these things away ; live as your wise fore- 
fathers lived before you. And as tor these English, — these 
dogs dressed in red, who have come to rob you of your huntiugi 
grounds, and drive away the game, — you must lift the haiche 
against them. Wipe them from the face of the earth, and thei 
you will win my favor back again, and once more be happy 
prosperous. The children of your great father, the Kin; 
France, are not like the English. Never forget that they 
your brethren. They are very dear to me, for they love the re( 
men, and understand the true mode of worshipping me.' " 

The Great Spirit next gave his hearer various precepts of 
morality and religion, such as the prohibition to marry more 
than one wife ; and a warning against the practice of magic, 
which is worshipping the devil. A prayer, embodying the sub- 
stance of all that he had heard, was then presented to the 
Delaware, It was cut in hieroglyphics upon a wooden stick, 
after the custom of his people; and he was directed to send 
copies of it to all the Indian villages. 

The adventurer now departed, and, returning to the ea 
reported all the wonders he had seen in the celestial region: 

Such was the tale told by Pontiac lo the council : and i 
worthy of notice, that not he alone, but many of the most 
notable men who have arisen among the Indians, have been 
opponents of civilization, and stanch advocates of primitive 
barbarism. Red Jacket and Tecumseh would gladly have 
brought back their people to the rude simplicity of their origi- 
nal condition. There is nothing progressive in the rigid, in- 
flexible nature of an Indian. He will not open his mind to the 
idea of improvement; and nearly every change that has been 
forced upon him has been a change for the worse. 

Many other speeches were doubtless made in the council, but 
record of them has been preserved. All present were ea^er 
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to attack the British fort ; and Pontiac told them, in conclusion, 
that on the second of May he would gain admittance with a 
party of his warriors, on pretence of dancing the calumet dance 
before the garrison ; that they would take note of the strength 
of the fortification ; and that he would then summon another 
council to determine the mode of attack. 

The assembly now dissolved, and all the evening the 
women were employed in loading the canoes, which were 
drawn up on the bank of the stream. The encampments broke 
up at so early an hour, that when the sun rose, the savage 
swarm had melted away ; the secluded scene was restored to 
its wonted silence and solitude, and nothing remained but the 
slender frame-work of several hundred cabins, with fragments 
of broken utensils, pieces of cloth, and scraps of hide, scattered 
over the trampled grass ; while the smouldering embers of num- 
berless fires mingled their dark smoke with the white mist which 
rose from the little river. 



Extract from " The Red Man and the White Man in North America,^" 

by Dr. George E. Ellis. 

Then came upon the scene that ablest and most daring and reso- 
lute savage chieftain known in our history. There have been three 
conspicuous men of the native race — the towering chieftains of the 
forest, signal types of all the characteristics of the savage, ennobled, 
so to speak, by their lofty patriotism, — who have appeared on the 
scene of action at the three most critical eras for the white man on this 
continent. If the material and stock of such men are not exhausted, 
there is no longer for them a sphere, a range, an occasion or opportu- 
nity in place or time here. The white man is the master of this conti- 
tinent. An Indian conspiracy would prove abortive in the paucity or 
discordancy of its materials. What the great sachem Metacomet, or 
King Philip, was in the first rooting of the New England colonies, 
which he throttled almost to the death throe ; what Tecumseh was 
in the internal shocks attending our last war with Great Britain, — 
Pontiac, a far greater man than either of them, in council and on the 
fieldj was in the strain and stress of the occasion offered to him after 
the cession of Canada. Pontiac conceived, and to a large extent 
effected, the compacted organization of many of the most powerful 
of the Western tribes, in a conspiracy for crushing the English as 
they were about to take possession of unbounded territory here in 
the name and right of the British crown. Pontiac, the chief of the 
Ottawas, and the recognized dictator of many affiliated tribes, as well 
as an able reconciler of hostile tribes, was a master of men. Then 
in the vigor of his life, he exhibited signally that marked character- 



istic of all the ablest, bravest, and most dangerous of the native 
chiefs who have most resolutely resisted successive European en- 
croachments on their domain: namely this, that while especially well- 
informed and familiar with the resources and appliances, and supposed 
advantages of a state of civilization, they have most passionately re- 
pelled and scorned it, and stubbornly avowed a preference for their own 
wild state of Nature, — the forest and lake and river, with their free 
range, — and the simple nakedness of its indolence and activity. We 
must allow Pontiac, by anticipation, this mention here, because he rep- 
resented France, among the savages, as its avenger. When he first 
encountered small detachments of the English forces penetrating the 
lake and wilderness highways to establish themselves in the strong- 
holds to be yielded up by the French, he seemed for a brief interval 
disposed to reconcile himself to the change of intruders, and to re- 
ceive the new comers with a real or a feigned tolerance. But his 
stern purpose, if not before conceived, was soon wrought into a bold 
and far-reaching design, with a plan which, as a whole, and in the 
disposal of its parts and details, exhibits his own great qualities. His 
plan was to engage all the Indian tribes in defying the hated intrud- 
ers and keeping the heritage of their fathers inviolate for their pos- 
terity. So far as he could impart to or rouse in other native chieftains 
his own sad prescience of their doom, or stir in them the fires 
of their own passions, he could engage them in that plan. He 
roamed amid the villages of many scattered tribes, and to others he 
sent messengers bearing the war-belt and the battle-cry. He held 
councils, the solemn, meditative silence of which he broke by impas- 
sioned appeals, sharpened with bitter taunts and darkened by sombre 
prophecies, in all the fervent picture-eloquence of the forests, to 
inflame the rage of his wild hearers and to turn them on the war-path. 



An account of the Pontiac Manuscript^ from which the report of the 
speech of Pontiac given in the present leaflet was condensed by Mr. Park- 
man, may be found in the appendix to the second volume of The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac^ p. 328. Mr. Parkman*s history of the conspiracy and his ref- 
erences to authorities are in every way so complete that no other work need 
here be mentioned in connection with the subject. Mr. Parkman holds that 
"the American forest never produced a man more shrewd, politic and 
ambitious " than Pontiac. "He was artful and treacherous, bold, fierce, 
ambitious and revengeful ; yet . . . noble and generous thought was no 
stranger to the savage hero.*' " Pontiac was a thorough savage, and in 
him stand forth, in strongest light and shadow, the native faults and virtues 
of the Indian race." In describing the country about Detroit on the eve of 
the outbreak of hostilities, Mr. Parkman writes as follows : 

** Pontiac, the Satan of this forest paradise, was accustomed to spend 
the early part of the summer upon a small island at the opening of the Lake 
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St. Clair," hidden from view by the high woods that covered the intervening 
Isle au Cochon. *The king and lord of all this country,* as Rogers calls 
him, lived in no royal state. His cabin was a small oven-shaped structure 
of bark and rushes. Here he dwelt, with his squaws and children ; and 
here, doubtless, he might often have been seen, lounging, half-naked, on a 
rush mat, or a bear-skin, like any ordinary warrior. We may fancy the cur- 
rent of his thoughts, the turmoil of his uncurbed passions, as he revolved 
the treacheries which, to his savage mind, seemed fair and honoVable. At 
one moment, his fierce heart would burn with the anticipation of vengeance 
on the detested English ; at another, he would meditate how he best might 
turn the approaching tumults to the furtherance of his own ambitious 
schemes. Yet we may believe that Pontiac was not a stranger to the high 
emotion of the patriot hero, the champion not merely of his nation's rights, 
but of the very existence of his race. He did not dream how desperate a 
game he was about to play. He hourly flattered himself with the futile 
hope of aid from France, and thought in his ignorance that the British colo- 
nies must give way before the rush of his savage warriors ; when, in truth, 
all the combined tribes of the forest might have chafed in vain rage against 
the rock-like strength of the Anglo-Saxon." 
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My reason teaches me that land cannot be sold. The Great 
Spirit gave it to his children to live upon, and cultivate, as far 
as is necessary for their subsistence ; and so long as they occupy 
and cultivate it, they have the right to (he soil — but if they vol- 
untarily leave it, then any other people have a right to settle 
upon it. Nothing can be sold, but such things as can be carried 
away. 

In consequence of the improvements of the intruders on 
our fields, we found considerable difficulty to get ground to 
plant a little corn. Some of the whites permitted us to plai5t 
small patches in the fields they had fenced, keeping all the best 
ground for themselves. Our women had great difficulty in 
climbing their fences, (being unaccustomed to the kind,) and 
were ill-treated if they left a rail down. 

One of my old friends thought he was safe. His corn-field 
was on a small island of Rock river. He planted his corti ; 
it came up well — but the white man saw it I — he wanted the 
island, and took his team over, ploughed up the com, and re- 
planted it for himself I The old man shed tears; not for him- 
self, but the distress his family would be in if they raised no 
corn. 

The while people brought whiskey into our village, made 
our people drunk, and cheated them out of their horses, 
guns, and traps 1 This fraudulent system was carried to such 
an extent that I apprehended serious difficulties might take 
place, unless a stop was put to it. Consequently, 1 visited all 
the whites and be^ed them not to sell whiskey to my people. 
One of them continued the practice o^e^l-i, V\sii5*-'a."'?a:w^ 
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piy young men, went to his house, and took out his barrel an^ 
broke in the head and turned out the whiskey. I did [his fo] 
fear some of the whiles might be killed by my people whfi 
drunk. 

Our people were treated badly by (he whiles on many occai 
sions. At one time, a white man beat one of our women cruellyjfl 
[or pulling a few suckers of corn out of his field, to suck, when 
hungry 1 At another time, one of our young men was beat wi^h 
clubs by two while men for opening a fence which crossed our 
1. to take his horse through. His shoulder blade was broken^ 
and his body badly bruised, from which he soon afier rfw/// 

Bad, and cruel, as our people were treated by the white^ 
not one of them was hurt or molested by any of my bancU 
I hope this will prove that we are a peaceable people — haviof 
permitted ten men to take possession of our corn-fields; f 
:nt us from planting corn ; burn and destroy our lodges; 
treat our women ; and ieai to death our men, without offerin] 
resistance to their barbarous cruelties. This is a lesson worth] 
for the white man to learn, to use forbearance when injured. 

We acquainted our agent daily with our situation, a 
through him, the great chief at St. Louis — and hoped thj 
something would be done for us. The whites were comji/apii^gi 
the same time that Hw were mirutimgupoD their rights.' ~ 
made themselves out the injured party, and we the inlruderf^ 
:and called loudly to the great war chief to protect thei 
properly ! 

How smooth must be the language of the whites, when thejl 
can make right look like wrong, and wrong like right 1 

During this summer, 1 happened at Rock Island, wheal 
~a great chief arrived, whom I had known as the great chief oti 
Illinois, [Governor Cole,] in company with another chief, who, r| 
have been told, is a great writer, [Judge Jas. Hall.] I calledl 
Upon them and begged to explain to them the grievances under] 
which me and ray people were laboring, hoping that they couli^^ 

jmething for us. The great chief, however, did not seem di» 
'posed to counsel with me. He said he was no longer the greatfl 
chief of Illinois — that his children had selected another fathetT 
in his stead, and that he now only ranked as they did. I waal 
surprised at this talk, as I had always heard that he was a good, " 
brave, and great chief. But the white people never appeal 
be satisfied. When they get a good father, they hold councils, 
*(al the suggestion of some bad, ambitious man, who wants the 
Iplace himself,) and conclude, among themselves, that this man, 



or some other equally ; 
than they have, and nine 
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i, would make a better father 
It of ten they don't get as good 

explaining to these two chiefs the true situa- 
tion of my people. They gave their assent; 1 rose and made 
a speech, in which I explained to them the treaty made by 
Quash-quA-me, and three of our braves, according to the man- 
ner the trader and others had explained it to me. I ihen told 
them that Quash-qua-me and his party denied, positively, having 
ever sold my village; and that, as I had never known them to 
lie, I was determined to keep it in possession. 

I told them that the white people had already entered our 
village, bvnit our lodges, destroyed our fences, ploughed up our 
corn, and beat our people; that they had brought whiskey into 
our country, made our people drunk, and taken from lliem their 
horses, guns, and traps; and that I had home all this injury, 
without suffering any of my braves to raise a hand against the 
whiles. 

My object in holding this council was to get the opinion 
of these two chiefs as lo the best course (or me to pursue. I had 
appealed in vain, time after time, to our agent, who regularly 
represented .our situation to the great chief at St. Louis, whose 
duty it was to call upon our Great Father to have justice done 
to us; but instead of this, we are told that the white people want 
our country, and tue must leave it to them ! 

I did not think it possible that our Great Father wished us 
to leave our village, where we had lived so long, and where the 
bones of so many of our people had been laid. The great chief 
said thai, as he was no longer a chief, he could do nothing for 
us; and felt sorry that it was not in his power to aid us — nor 
did he know how to advise us. Neither of them could do any- 
thing for us; but both evidently appeared very sorry. It would 
give me great pleasure, at ali times, to take these two chiefs by 
the hand. 

That fall I paid a visit to rhe agent, before we started to 
our hunting grounds, to hear if he had any good news for me. 
He had news! He said that the land on which our village 
stood was now ordered to be sold to individuals: and that, 
when sold, our right to remain, by treaty, would be at an end, 
and that if we returned next spring, we would be forced to 
remove I 

We learned during the winter that part of the lands where 
our village stood had been sold to individuals, Mid cksas. siaft. 
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trOf^ at Rock Island had bought the greater part that had 
been sold. The reason was now plain to me, why he urged 

us to remove. His object, we thought, was to get our lands. We 
held several councils that winter to determine what we should 
do, and resolved, in one of them, to return to our village in the 
spring, as usual ; and concluded, that if we were removed by 
force, that the trader, agent, and others, must be the cause ; and 
that, if found guilty of having us driven from our villiige, they 
should be killed! The trader stood foremost on this list. He 
had purchased the land on which my lodge stood, and that of 
our grave yard also ! Ne-a-pope promised to kill him, the agent, 
interpreier, the great chief at St. Louis, the war chief at fort 
Armstrong, Rock Island, and Ke-o-kuck — these being the prin- 
cipal persons to blame for endeavoring to remove us. 

Our women received bad accounts from the women thai 
had been raising corn at the new village — the difficulty of 
breaking the new prairie with hoes — and the small quantity 
of corn raised. We were nearly in the same situation in regard 
to the latter, it being the first time I ever knew our people to be 
in want of provision. 

I prevailed upon some of Ke-o-kuck's band to return this 
Spring to the Rock river village. Ke-o-kuck would not return 
with us. I hoped that we would get permission to go to Wash- 
ington to settle our affairs with our Great Father, I visited the 
agent at Rock Island. He was displeased because we had 
returned to our village, and told me that we must remove to the 
west of the Mississippi. I told him plainly that we ■would not/ 
\ visited the interpreter at his house, who advised me to do as 
the agent had directed me. I then went to see the trader, and 
upbraided him for buying our lands. He said that if he had 
not purchased them, some person else would, and that if our 
Great Father would make an exchange with us, he would will- 
ingly give up the land he had purchased to the government. 
This I thought was fair, and began to think that he had not 
acted as badly as I had suspected. We again repaired our 
lodges, and built others, as most of our village had been burnt 
and destroyed. Our women selected small patches to plant 
corn, (where the whites had not taken them within their fences,) 
and worked hard to raise something for our children to subsist 
upon, 

I was told that, according to the treaty, we had no right to 
remain upon the lands sold, and that the government would 
firee us to leave them. There was but a small portion, how 
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ever, that had been sold; the balance remaining in the hands of 
the government we claimed the right {if we had no other) to 
"live and hunt upon, as long as it remained the property of the 
government," by a stipulation in the same treaty that required 
us to evacuate it a/ler it had been sold. This was the land that 
we wished to inhabit, and thought we had the best right to 
occupy. 

I beard that there was a great chief on the Wabash, and 
sent a party to get his advice. They informed him that we had 
not sold our village. He assured them, then, that if we had not 
sold the [and on which our village stood, our Great Father 
would not take it from us. 

I started early to Maiden to see the chief o£ my British 
Father, and told him my story. He gave the same reply that 
the chief on the Wabash had given; and in justice to him, I 
must say that he never gave me any bad advice ; but advised 
me to apply to our American Father, who, he said, would do us 
justice. I next called on the great chief at Detroit, and made 
the same statement to him that I had to the chief of our British 
Father. He gave the same reply. He said, if we had not sold 
our lauds, and would remain peaceably ou them, that we would 
not be disturbed. This assured me that I was right, and deter- 
mined me to hold out, as I had promised my people. 

I returned from Maiden late in the fall. My people were 
gone to their hunting ground, whither I followed. Here I 
learned that they had been badly treated all summer by the 
whites ; and that a treaty had been held at Prairie du Chien, 
Ke-o-kuck and some of our people attended it, and found out 
that our Great Father had exchanged a small strip of the land 
that was ceded by Quish-qui-me and his party, with the Potto- 
watomies, for a portion of their land, near Chicago; and that 
the object of this treaty was to get it back again ; and that the 
United States had agreed to give them sixteen thousand doi/ars a 
year foreaer, for this small strip of land — it being less than the 
twentieth part of that taken from our nation, for one thousand 
dollars a year! This bears evidence of something I cannot 
explain. This land, they say, belonged to the United States. 
What reason, then, could have induced them to exchange it with 
the Pottowatomies, if it was so valuable? Why not keep it? 
Or, if they found that they had made a bad bargain whh the 
Pottowatomies, why not take back their land at a fair propor- 

of what they gave our nation for it ? If this small portion 
of Ibe land that they took from us for one Ihousattd <iali<>.-i% ■». 




year, be worth sixteen thousand dollars a year forei^er, to the Pot- 
towatomies, then the whole tract of country taken from us ought 
to be worth, to our nation, twenty times as much as this small 
fraction. 

Here I was again puzzled to find out how the white people 
reasoned ; and began to doubt whether they had any standard 
of right and wrong ! 

Communication was kept up between myself and the 
Prophet. Runners were sent to the Arkansas, Red river and 
Texas — not on the subject of our lands, but a secret mission, 
which I am not, at present, permitted to explain. 

It was related to me, that the chiefs and headmen of the 
Foxes had been invited to Prairie du Chien, to hold a council 
to settle the differences existing between them and the Sioux. 
That the chiefs and headmen, amounting to nine, started for the 
place designated, taking with them one woman — and were met 
by the Menomonees and Sioux, near the Ouisconsin, and all 
killed, except one man. Having understood that the whole 
matter was published shortly after it occurred, and is known to 
the white people, I will say no more about it. 

I would here remark, that our pastimes and sports had 
been laid aside for the last two years. We were a divided 
people, forming two parties. Ke-o-kuck being at the head of 
one, willing to barter our rights merely for the good opinion 
of the whites ; and cowardly enough to desert our village to 
them. I was at the head of the other party, and was determined 
to hold on to my village, although I had been ordered to leave 
it. But, I considered, as myself and band had no agency in 
selling our countrj' — and that as provision had been made 
in the treaty for us all to remain on it as long as it belonged to 
the United States, that we could not he forced diVidiy. I refused, 
therefore, to quit my village. It was here that I was born — 
and here lie the bones of many friends and relations. For this 
spot I felt a sacred reverence, and never could consent to 
leave it, without being forced therefrom. 

When I called to mind the scenes of my youth, and those 
of later days — and reflected that the theatre on which these 
were acted had been so long the home of my fathers, who 
now slept on the hills around it, I could not bring my mind to 
consent to leave this country to the whites, for any earthly con- 
sideration. 

The winter passed off in gloom. We made a bad hunt, for 
want of the guns, traps, &c., that the whites had taken from our 
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people for whiskey I The prospect before us was a bad one. 
I fasted, and called upon the Great Spirit to direct my steps to 
the right path. I was in great sorrow — because all the whites 
with whom I was acquainted, and had been on terms of 
friendship, advised me so contrary to my wishes, that I began 
to doubt whether I had 7^ friend among them. 

Ke-o-kuck, who has a smooth tongue, and is a great speaker, 
was busy in persuading my band that 1 was wrong — and 
thereby making many of them dissatisfied with me. 1 had 
one consolation — for all the women were on my side, on ac- 
count of their cornfields. 

On my arrival again at my village, with my band increased, 
I found it worse than before. I visited Rock Island. The 
agent again ordered me to quit my village. He said that, if we 
did not, troops would be sent to drive us off. He reasoned 
with nie, and told me it would be better for us to be with the 
rest of our people, so that we might avoid difficulty, and live in 
peace. The interpreter joined him, and gave me so many good 
reasons, that I almost wished I had not undertaken the difficult 
task that I had pledged myself to my brave band to perform. In 
this mood, I called upon the trader, who is fond of talking, and 
had long been my friend, but now amongst those advising me 
to give up my village. He received me very friendly, and went 
on to defend Ke-o-kuck in what he had done, and endeavored 
to show me that I was bringing distress on our women and 
children. He inquired if some terms could not be made that 
would be honorable to me, and satisfactory to my braves, for 
us to remove to the west side of the Mississippi? I replied, 
that if our Great Father would do us justice, and would make 
the proposition, I could then give up honorably. He asked 
me, "if the great chief at St. Louis would give us six thou- 
sand dollars to purchase provisions and other articles, if I 
would give up peaceably, and remove to the west side of ihe 
Mississippi?" After thinking some time, I agreed that I could 
honorably give up, by being paid for it, according to our cus- 
toms ; but told him that I could not make the proposal myself, 
even if I wished, because it would be dishonorable in me to do 
so. He said he would do it, by sending word to the great 
chief at St. Louis that he could remove us peaceably, for the 
amount slated, to the west side of the Mississippi. A steam- 
boat arrived at the island during my stay. After its departure, 
the trader told me that he had " requested a war chief, who is 
stationed at Galena, and was on board ot ^.Vvfe ■i,\fc-».-w>:^;Ka.-w., ^*» 



make the offer to the great chief at St, Louis, and t 
soon be back, and bring his answer." I did not 1 . . . _ 
know what had taken place, for fear they would be displeased. 
I did not much like what had been done myself, and tried to 
banish it from my mind. 

After a few days had passed, the war chief returned, and 
brought for answer, that "the great chief at St. Louis would 
give us nothing! — and said if we did not remove immediately, 
we should be drove off !" 

I was not much displeased with the answer brought by the 
war chief, because I would rather have laid my bones with my 
forefathers, than remove for any consideration. Yet if a friendly 
offer had been made, as I expected, I would, for the sake of 
my women and children, have removed peaceably. 

I now resolved to remain in my village, and make no re- 
sistance, if the military came, but submit to my fate I I im- 
pressed the importance of this course on all my band, and 
directed them, in case the military came, not to raise an arm 
against them. 

About this time, our agent was put out of office — for what 
reason, I never could ascertain. I then thought, if it was for 
wanting to make us leave our village, it was right — because 
I was tired of hearing him talk about it. The interpreter, who 
had been equally as bad in trying to persuade us to leave our 
village, was retained in office — and the young man who took 
the place of our agent told the same old story over about re- 
moving us. I was then satisfied that this could not have been 
the cause. 

Our women had planted a few patches of corn, which was 
growing finely, and promised a subsistence for our children — 
but the white people again commenced ploughing it up ! I now 
determined to put a stop to it, by clearing our country of the 
intruders. I went to the principal men and told them that they 
must and should leave our country — and gave them until the 
middle of the next day to remove In. The worst left within the 
time appointed — but the one who remained, represented that 
his family, (which was large,) would be in a starving condition, 
if he went and left his crop — and promised to behave well, if 
I would consent to let him remain until fall, in order to secure 
his crop. He spoke reasonably, and I consented. 

We now resumed some of our games and pastimes — having 
been assured by Ibe prophet that we would not be removed. 
"""' '" a little while it was ascertained t\iat a gieai vim tYi\el, 
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[Gen. Gaines,] with a large number of soldiers, was on his way 
to Rock river. I again called upon the prophet, who requested 
a little time to see into the matter. Early next morning he 
came to me, and said he had been dreaming I "That he saw 
nothing bad in this great war chief, [Gen. Gaines,] who was 
now near Rock river. That the object of his mission was to 
frighten us from our village, that the white people might get our 
land for nothing T' He assured us that this "great war chief 
dare not, and would not, hurt any of us. That the Americans 
were at peace with the British, and when they made peace, the 
British required, (which the Americans agreed to,) that they 
should never interrupt any nation of Indians that was at peace 
— and that all we had to do to retain our village was to refuse 
any and every offer that might be made by tiiis war chief." 

The war chief arrived, and convened a council at the 
agency. Ke-o-kuck and Wi-pel-lo were sent for, and came 
with a number of their band. The council house was opened, 
and they were all admitted. Myself and band were then sent 
for to attend the council. When we arrived at the door, ^m%- 
]ng a war song, and armed with lances, spears, war clubs and 
bows and arrows, as if going to battle, I halted, and refused to 
enter — as I could see no necessity or propriety in having the 
room crowded with those who were already there. If the coun- 
cil was convened for us, why have others there in our room? 
The war chief having sent all out, except Ke-o-kuck, Wk-pel-lo, 
and a few of their chiefs and braves, we entered the council 
house, in this war-like appearance, being desirous to show (he 
war chief that we were not afraid! He then rose and made 
a speech. 

" The president is very sorry to be put to the trouble and 
expense of sending a large body of soldiers here, to remove you 
from the lands you have long since ceded to the United States, 
Your Great Father has already warned you repeatedly, through 
your agent, lo leave the country ; and he is very sorry to find 
thai you have disobeyed his orders. Your Great Father wishes 
you well : and asks nothing from you but what is reasonable 
and right. I hope you will consult your own interest, and leave 
the country you are occupying, and go to ihe other side of the 
Mississippi." 

I replied : "That Wr^had never sold our country. W< vxti^.^ 
received any annuities from our A-tfttucan l?Lli«ix\ Kc-*:i iwt ■a-^'*^ 
determined to hold on to our \\Wagft\" 



The war chief, apparently angry, rose and said : — " 
' is B!ack Hawk I Who is £/ack Hawk I " 

I responded : 

"I am aStu/ my forefather was a Sac! and all the nationvil 
call me a SAC 1 ! " 

The war chief said : 

" 1 came here, neither to ^g nor Aire you to leave yoiu 
village. My business is to remove you, peaceably if I ci 
forcibiy if I mustl I will now give you two days to remove i 
— and if you do not cross the Mississippi within that time, t^ 
will adopt measures Xa force you away ! " 

I told him that 1 never could consent to leave my village, 
and was determined not to leave it ! The council broke up, and 
the war chief retired to the fort, 



" Ydu have taken me prisoner with all my « 
grieved, for 1 expected, if 1 did not defeat you, to hold out much l^ 
ger, and give you more trouble before I surrendered. I tried hard 1 
Bring you into ambush, but your I^t general understands Indian ligU 
ing. The first one was not so wise. When I saw that I could i^ 
beat you by Indian fighting, I determined to rush on you, and fif^ 

¥)u fjKe to face. I fought hard. But your guns w - - - 

he bullets flew like birds in the air, and whizzed by o 
wind through the trees in the winter. My warriors fell around r 
it began to look dismal. I saw my evil day at hand. The sun t 
dim on us in the morning, and at night it sunk in a dark cloud, i 
looked like a ball of fire. That was the last sun that shone 
ha-uik. His heart is dead, and no longer beats quick in his bosom 
He is now a prisoner to the white men ; they will do with hi 
wish. But he can stand torture, and is not afraid of death, 
coward. Blatk-hawk \s an Indian. 

" He has done nothing for which an Indian ought to be ashame^ 
He has fought for his countrymen, the squaws and papooses, againal 
white men, who carae, year after year, to cheat them and take awayij 
their lands. You know the cause of our making war. It is known to 
all white men. They ought to be ashamed of it. The white men 
despise the Indians, and drive them from their homes. But the 
Indians are not deceitful. The while men speak bad of the Indian, 
and look athimspitefuUy. But the Indian does not tell lies; Indians 
do not steal. 

"An Indian, who is as bad as ihe white men, could not live in 
^pur aacioa i Jie would be put u> death, and eat up by Ibe. -wotifta. T.tt 
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wliiie men are bad achoolmjisters j they carry false looks, and dt _ 
in false actioos ; they smile in the face of the poor Indian to cheat • 
him; they shake them by the hand to gain their confidence, to make 
them drunk, to deceive them, and ruin our wives. We told them to 
let us alone, and keep away from us ; but they followed on, and beiiet 
our paths, and they coiled themselves among us, like the snake. 
They poisoned us by their touch. We were not safe. We lived in 
danger. We were becoming like them, hypocrites and liars, adulter- 
ers, lazy drones, all talkers, and no workers. 

"We looked up to the Great Spirit. We went to our great 
father. We were encouraged. His great council gave us fair words 
and big promises ; but we got no satisfaction. Things were growing 
worse. There were no deer in the forest. The opossum and beaver 
were fled; the springs were drying up, and our squaws and papooses 
without victuals to keep them from starving; we called a great council, 
and built a large fire. The spirit of our fathers arose and spoke to 
us lo avenge our wrongs or die. We all spoke before the council fire. 
It was warm and pleasant. We set up the war-whoop, and dug up 
the tomahawk ; our knives were ready, and the heart of Biack-^wk 
swelled high in his bosom, when he led his warriors to battle. He 
is satisfied. He will go to the world of spirits contented. He has 
done his duty. His father will meet him there, and commend him. 

" i3lack-/ia'wt\ss,X.r\ie Indian, and disdains to cry like a woman. 
He feels for his wife, his children and friends. But he does not care 
for himself. He cares for his nation and the Indians. They will 
suffer. He laments (heir fate. The white men do not scalp thi 
head; but they do worse — they poison the heart ; it is not pure will 
them. — His countrymen will not be scalped, but they will, in a few 
years, become hke the white men, so that you can't trust them, 
there must be, as in the white settlements, nearly as many ofiicei 
men, to take care of them and keep them in order. 

" Farewell, my nation ! Black-hawk tried to save you, and avengft, 
your wrongs. He drank the blood of some of the whites. He has, 
been taken prisoner, and his plans are stopped. He can ' 
He is near his end. His sun is setting, and he will ri 
Farewell to Black-hawk." 
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Black Hawk, the faiimus chief of the Sac and Fnx tribes, was by 
binh a Pottawaitamie. His Indian name was Makalaimeshekiakiak. He 
was bom in 1767. About lySS he succeeded his fathei as head chief of the 
Sacs. In 1804 the Sacs and Foxes signed a trealy with Gen. Harrison at 
St. Louis, by which for an annuity of 81,000 they transferred their lands, 
extending atout 700 miles along Ihe Mississippi river, to the U, S. Gov- 
ernment. This treaty was repudiated by Ulack Hawk, ■si'wj iNtwiA '^K^^. 
the chiefs were drunk when they aigTvcd i ~ ' 
ioiaed the Brii'ish near Detroit with Jdo f 
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Hawk himself signed a treaty at St. Louis, ratifying the earlier cession of 
the lands. In 1823 the main body of the Sacs and Foxes, under Keokuk, 
removed to their reservation west of the Mississippi ; but Black Hawk and 
his followers remained. By a new treaty signed by Keokuk and other 
chiefs in 1830, the lands east of the Mississippi were ceded to the whites. 
The removal west, however, was opposed by Black Hawk, and the Black 
Hawk war grew out of the attempts of the whites to occupy the territory. 
The war, in which Gen. Gaines and Gen. Scott took part, ended in the 
complete defeat of the Indians by Gen. Atkinson, and the surrender of 
Black Hawk, in August, 1832. Black Hawk, with his two sons and seven 
other chiefs, were taken through the principal eastern cities, and then con- 
fined in Fortress Monroe until June, 1833. Black Hawk died at his camp on 
the river Des Moines, Oct. 3, 1838. 

Abraham Lincoln served in an Illinois company in the Black Hawk war, 
and accounts of his service may be found in the various lives of Lincoln. 
General accounts of the war may be found in the various Indian hbtories 
by Drake and others, as well as in the common histories of the United 
States. The autobiography from which the contents of the present leaflet 
are taken was dictated to an interpreter named Antoine Leclair after Black 
Hawk's return to his people in 1833, and edited by J. B. Patterson of Rock- 
ford, Ills. 
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Coronado's Let- 
ter to Mendoza, 

August 3, 1540. ^^M 



FRANCIS VAZQUEZ DE CORONADO, CAPTAINE 
GENERALL OF THE PEOPLE WHICH WERE SENT IN THE NAME 
OP THE EMI'EKOIIUS MAIESTIE TO THE COUNTREV OF CIBOLA 
NEWLY DISCOUERED, WHICH HE SENT TO DON ANTONIO DE 



IN HIS VOYAGE FROM THE 22. OF APRILL IN THE VEERE I540, 
WHICH DEPARTED FROM CULIACAN FORWARD, AND OF SUCH 
THINGS AS HEE FOUND IN THE COUNTREV WHICH HE PASSED. 
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THe 23. of tlie moneth of Aprill last past I deparled from 
tlie prouince of Culiacan with part of the army, and in such 
order as I mentioned vnto your Lordship, and according to 
the successe I assured my selfe, by all likelihood that 1 shall 
not bring all mine armie together in this enterprise: because 
the troubles haue bene so great and the want of victuals, that 
I ihinke all this yeere wil not be sufficient to performe this 
enterprise, & if it should bee performed in so short a time, 
it would be to the great losse of our people, For as I wrote 
vnto your Lordship, I was fourescore dayes in Irauailing to 
Culiacan, in all which time I and those Gentlemen my com- 
panions which were horsemen, carried on our backs, a.i\d q-^^ ■s?™. 
horses, a little victuall, so that Stom \\e,ncftS.o\'M-ax&. -««-«i """""^^ 
none other iieedefuU appareU witVi vs, toaS -n*s. ■aSi^-^'^ '^ "*^^ 
weight: and ill) this not\vUhsl:andm£, aui x'ttcM'giv -^i*^^ "«i 



I selues to such a small proportion of victuals which wee C3irie<^ 
f for all the order that possibly wee could take, wee were driuenl 
to our ships. And no maruayle, because the way is rough and 
long : and with the carriage of our Harquebuses downe the 
mouniaines and hilles, and in the passage of Riuers, the greater 
part of our corne was spoyled. And because I send your 
Lordship our voyage drawen in a Mappe, I will speake i '" 
more thereof in this my letter. 

Thirtie leagues before wee arriued at the place which I 
father prouinciall tolde vs so well of in, his relation, I sta^ 
Melcbior Diaz before with fifteene horses, gming him order ti 
make but one dayes iourney of two, because bee might examing 
all things, against mine arriuall : who trauailed foure daye^ 
iourney through exceeding rough Mountaines where hee foutMf 
neither victuals, nor people, nor information of any things, 
sauing that hee found two or three poore' little villages, con- 
taining 20. or 30, cottages a piece, and by the inhabitants 
thereof hee vnderstoode that from thence forward there werej 
nothing but exceeding rough mountaines which ran very farre 
vtterly disinhabited and voyd of people. And because it w^ 
labour lost, I would not write vnto your Lordship iberof. 

It grieued the whole company, that a thing so highly coni 
mended, and whereof the father had made so great I 
should be found so contrary, and it made them suspect that a 
the rest would fall out in like sort. Which when I perceiued j 
sought to encourage them the best I coulde, telling them thaj 
your Lordshippe alwayes was of opinion, that this voyage v 
a thing cast away, and that wee should fixe our cogitation vponl 
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among other things which the father sayde and affirmed, this 
was one, that the way was plaine and good, and that there was 
but one small hill of halfe a league in length. And yet in 
trueth there are mountaines which although the way were well 
mended could not bee passed without great danger of breaking 
the horses neckes : and the way was such, that of the cattell 
which your Lordship sent vs for the prouislon of our armie wee 
lost a great part in the vo)'age through ihe roughnesse of the 
rockes. The lambes and sheepe lost their hoofes in ihe way: 1 
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and of those which I brought from Culiacan, I left the greater 
part at the Riuer of Lachimi, because they could not keepe 
company with vs, and because they might come softly after vs, 
foure men on horsebacke remained with them which are nowe 
come vnto vs, and haue brought vs not past foure and twentie 
iambes, and foure sheepe, for all the rest were dead with 
trauailing through that rough passage, although they trauaiJed 
but two leagues a day, and rested themselues euery day. 

At length I arriued at the valley of the people called Cara- 
cones, the 26. day of the moneth of May : and from Culiacan 
vntiU I came thither,'! could not heipe my selfe, saue onely with 
a great quantitie of bread of Maiz : for seeing the Maiz in the 
fieldes were not yet ripe, I was constrained to leaue them all 
behind me. In this valley of the Caracones wee found more 
store of people than in any other part of the Countrey which 
wee had passed, and great store of tillage. But I vnderstood 
that there was store thereof in another valley called The Lords 
valley, which I woulde not disturbe with force, but sent thither 
Melchior Diaz with wares of exchange to procure some, and to 
giue the sayde Maiz to the Indians our friendes which wee brought 
with vs, and to some others that had lost their cattelt in the way, 
and were not able to carry their victuals so farre which they 
brought from Culiacan. It pleased God that wee gate some 
small quantitie of Maiz with this traffique, whereby certaine 
Indians were releiued and some Spanyards. 

And by that time that wee were come to this valley of the 
Caracones, some tenne or twelue of our horses were dead through 
wearinesse: for being ouercharged with great burdens, and 
hauing but little meate, they could not endure the trauaile. 
Likewise some oE out Negros and some of our Indians dyed 
here ; which was no small want vnto vs for the performance of 
our enterprise. They tolde me that this valley of the Cora- 
cones is fiue dayes iourney from the Westerne Sea, I sent for 
the Indians of the Sea coast to vnderstand their estate, and 
while 1 stayed for them the horses rested : and I stayed there 
foure dayes, in which space the Indians of the Sea coast came 
vnto mee : which told mee, that two dayes sayling from their 
coast of the Sea, there were seuen or eight Islands right ouer 
against them, well inhabited with people, but badly furnished 
with victuals, and were a rude people : And they told mee, that 
they had scene a Shippe passe by not farre from the shore : 
which I wote not what to thinke whither it were one of those 
that went to discouer the Countrey, or else a Ship of the. C'sv 
tugals. -^ 



CHAP. 2. 

They come to Chichilticale : after they had rested themselues two dayes there ^ 
they enter into a Countrey very barren of victuals^ and hard to trauaiU 
for thirtie leagues y beyond which they found a Countrey very pleasant t, 
and a riuer called Rio del LiuOy they fight with the Indians being as- 
saulted by thenty and with victorie vanquishing their citie^ they relieued 
themselues of their pinching hunger. 

I Departed from the Caracones, and alwayes kept by the 
Sea coast as neere as I could iudge, and in very deed I still 
found my selfe the farther off : in such sort that when I arriued 
at Chichilticale I found myselfe tenne dayes iourney from the 
Sea : and the father prouinciall sayd that it was onely but fiue 
leagues distance, and that hee had seene the same. Wee all con- 
ceiued great grief e and were not a little confounded, when we 
saw that wee found euery thing contrary to the information 
which he had giuen your Lordship. 

The Indians of Chichilticale say, that if at any time they 
goe to the Sea for fish, and other things that they carry, th^y goe 
trauersing, and are tenne dayes iourney in going thither. And 
1 am of opinion that the information which the Indians giue 
me should be true. The sea returneth toward the West right 
ouer against the Coracones the space of tenne or twelue leagues. 
Where I found that your Lordships ships were seene, which 
went to discouer the hauen of Chichilticale, which father Mar- 
cus of Niga sayd to bee in fiue and thirtie degrees. God know- 
eth what griefe of mind I haue sustained : because I am in 
doubt that some mishappe is fallen vnto them : and if they fol- 
low the coast, as they sayde they would, as long as their victuals 
last which they carry with them, whereof I left them store in 
Culiacan, and if they be not fallen into some misfortune, I hope 
well in God that by this they haue made some good discouerie, 
and that in this respect their long staying out may be pardoned. 

I rested myselfe two dayes in Chichilticale, and to haue 
done well I should haue stayed longer, in respect that here wee 
found our horses so tyred : but because wee wanted victuals, wee 
had no leasure to rest any longer : I entred the confines of 
the desert Countrey on Saint lohns eue, and to refresh our 
former trauailes, the first dayes we founde no grasse, but worser 
way of mountaines and badde passages, then wee had passed 
alreadie : and the horses being tired, were greatly molested 
therewith : so that in this last desert wee lost more horses then 
wee had lost before : and some of my Indians which were our 
friendes dyed, and one Spanyard whose name was Spinosa; and 
two Negroes, which dyed with eating certaine herbes for lacke 
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of victuals. From this place I sent before mee one dayes 
iourney llie master of the fielde Don Garcia Lopez de Car- 
denas with fifteene horses lo discouer [he Countrey, and pre- 
pare our way: wherein hee did like himselfe, and according 
to the confidence which your Lordship reposed in him. And 
well I wote he fayled not to do his part: for as I haue en- 
formed your Lordship, ii is most wicked way, at least ihirtie 
leagues and more, because they are inaccessible mountaines. 

But after wee had passed these thirtie leagues, wee found 
fresh riuers, and grasse like that of Castile, and specially of 
that sort which we call Scaramoio, many Nutte trees and Mul- 
berie trees, but the Nutte trees differ from those of Spayne in 
the ieafe : and there was Flaxe, but chiefly neere the bankes of 
a certayne riuer which therefore wee called El Rio de] Lino, 
that is say, the riuer of Flaxe : wee found no Indians at all for 
a. dayes trauaile, but afterward foure Indians came out vnto 
vs in peaceable maner, saying that they were .sent euen to that 
desert place to aignifie vnto vs that wee were welcome, and that 
the ne:;t day all the people would come out to meete vs on the 
way with victuals : and the master of the fielde gaue ihem a 
Crosse, willing them lo signifie to those of their ciiie that they 
should not feare, and they should rather let the people stay in 
their houses, because I came onely in the name of his Maiestie 
to defend and ayd them. 

And this done, Fernando Aluarado returned to aduertise 
mee that certaine Indians were come vnto them in peaceable 
maner, and that two of them stayed for my comming with the 
master of the fielde. Whereupon I went vnto them and gaue 
them beades and certaine short clokes, willing them to relume 
vnto their cilie, and bid them to stay quiet in their houses, and 
feare nothing. And this done I sent the master of the field 
lo search whether there were any bad passage which the 
Indians might keepe against vs, and that hee should take and 
defend it vnlill the next day that I shoulde come thither. So 
hee went, and found in the way a very bad paBs;ige, where wee 
might haue sustajTied very great harnie : wherefore there hee 
seated himselfe with his company that were with him: and that 
very night the Indians came to take that passage to defend it, 
and finding it taken, they assaulted our men there, and as they 
tell mee, they assaulted them like valiant men ; although in the 
ende they retired and fledde away; for the master of the fielde 
was watchfull, and was in order with his company : the Indians 
in token of retreate sounded on a certaine small trumijtt, •i.'wi. 
did no hurt among the SpativxYda. T\veNWi^-a-\ 
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rnaster of the ficlde certified mee hereof. Whereupon the nert 
f day in the best order that I could I departed in so great v 

' of victuall, that I thought that if wee should stay one day longer 
without foode, wee should all perish for hunger, especially the 
Indians, for among vs all we had not two bushels of come; 
wherefore it behooued mee to pricke forward without delay. 
The Indians here and their made fires, and were answered againe 
afarre off as orderly as wee for our Hues could haue done, lo 
giue their fellowes vnderstanding, how wee marched and where 
we arriued. 

Assoone as I came within sight of this citie of Granada, I 
sent Don Garcias Lopez Campemaster, frier Daniel, and frier 
Luys, and Fernando Vermizzo somewhat before with certaine 

^ horsemen, to seeke the Indians and to adueriise them that our 
comming was not to hurt them, but to defend them in the name 
<it the Emperour our Lord, according as his maiestie had giuen 
vs in charge : which message was deliuered to the inhabitants of 
that countrey by an interpreter. But they like arrogant people 
made small account thereof; because we seemed very few in 
their eyes, and that they might destroy vs without any difticul- 
tie; and they strooke frier Luys with an arrow on the gowne, 
which by the grace of God did him no harme. 

In the meane space I arriued with all the rest of the horse*-J 
men, and fooiemen, and found in the fieldes a great sort of thej 
Indians which beganne to shoote at vs with their arrowes : andl 
because I would obey your will and the commaund of the Marjf 
ques, 1 woulde not let my people charge them, forbidding m^fl 
company, which intreated mee that they might set vpon them^'B 
in any wise to prouoke them, saying that that which the i 
mies did was nothing, and that it was not meete to set vpor 
fewe people. On the other side the Indians perceiuing that ' 
stirred not, tooke great stomacke and courage vnto them ; 
somuch that ihey came hard to our horses heeles to shoote at 
vs with their arrowes. Whereupon seein 
to stay no longer, and that the friers : 
opinion, I set vpon them without any dan 
fled part to the citie which was neere ; 
other into the field, which way they c 
the Indians were slaine, and more ha 
suffered them to haue bene pursued. 

But considering that hereof wee might reape but small 
profile, because the Indians that were without, were fewe, and 
those which were retired into the citie, with them which stayed 
y'/hja at the first were many, where the victuals were whereof 
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wee had so great neede, I assembled my people, and deuided 
them as I thought best to assault the citie, and I compassed it 
about: and because the famine which wee sustained suffered 
no delay, my selfe with certaine of these gentlemen and soul- 
diers put our selues on foote, and commaunded that the crosse- 
bowes and harquebusiers shoulde giue the assault, and shoulde 
beate the enemies from the waiies, that they might not hurt vs, 
and I assaulted the walles on one side, where they tolde me 
there was a scaling ladder set vp, and that there was one gate : 
but the crossebowmen suddenly brake the strings of their bowes, 
and the harquebusiers did nothing at all : for they came thither 
so weake and feeble, that scarcely they coulde stand on their 
feete : and by this meanes the people that were aloft on the wals 
to defend the towne were no way hindered from doing vs all 
the mischiefe they could : so that twise they stroke mee to the 
ground with infinite number of great stones, which they cast 
downe : and if I had not beene defended with an excellent good 
headpiece which I ware, I thinke it had gone hardly with mee: 
neuerthelesse my companie tooke mee vp with two small wounds 
in the face, and an arrowe sticking in my foote, and many blowes 
with stones on my armes and legges, and thus I went out of the 
battell very weake. I thinke that if Don Garcias Lopez de 
Cardenas the second time that they strooke mee to the ground 
had not succoured mee with striding ouer mee like a good 
knight, I had beene in farre greater danger then I was. But it 
pleased God that the Indians yeelded themselues vnto vs, and 
that this citie was taken : and such store of Maiz was found 
therein, as our necessltie required. The Master of the fielde, 
and Don Pedro de Touar, and Fernando de Aluarado, and Paul 
de Melgosa Captaines of the footemen escaped with certaine 
knocks with stones : though none of them were wounded with 
arrowes, yet Agoniez Quarez was wounded in one arme with the 
shot of on arrowe, and one Torres a townesman of Panuco 
was shot into the face with another, and two footemen more had 
two small woundes with arrowes. And because my armour was 
gilded and glittering, they all iayd load on mee, and therefore I 
was more wounded than the rest, not that I did more than they, 
or put my selfe forwarder than the rest, for ali these Gentlemen 
and souldiers carried themselues as manfully as was looked for 
at their hands. I am nowe well recooered I thanke God, al- 
though somewhat bruised with stones. Likewise in the skir- 
mish which wee had in the fieldes, two or three other souldiers 
were hurt, and three horses slaine, one of Don Lopei, tb-e. «*«?i. 
of Viliega and the third of Don Pi\o\n.olA.^M\^^t,'''a.^ ■*»» 
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m Of the situation and itatf of the siuen tilits cailid thi kingdome of Cibola, . 
and of the cmtomcs and qiiiiliti/s af those peoplr, and of the hiasls lohich ij 
art found there. 

IT remaineth now to certifie your Honour of the seuen 
cities, and of the kingdonies and prouinces whereof the Father 
prouinciall made report vnco your Lordship. And to bee briefe, 
I can assure your honour, he sayd the [rueth in nothing that 
he reported, but all was quite contrary, sauing onely the names 
of the cities, and great houses of stone : for although they bee 
not wrought with Turqueses, nor with lyme, nor brickes, yet are 
ihey very excellent good houses of three or foure or fine loftS 
high, wherein are good lodgings and faire chambers with lathers 
instead of staires, and certaine cellars vnder the ground very 
good and paued, which are made for winter, ihey are in 
maner like stooues ; and the lathers which they haue for their 
houses are all in a maner mooueable and portable, which are 
taken away and set downe when they please, and ihey are made 
pieces of wood with their steppes, as ours be. The 
seuen cities are seuen small townes, all made with these kinde 
of houses that f speake of: and they stand all within foure 
leagues together, and they are ail called the kingdome of 
Cibola, and euery one of them haue their particular name : and 
none of them is called Cibola, but altogether they are called 
Cibola. And this towne which I call a cilie, I haue named 
Granada, as well because it is somewhat like vnto it, as als» 
in remembrance of your lordship. In this towne where I nowe 
remainc, there may be some two hundred houses, all compassed 
with walles, and I thinke that with the rest of the houses which 
are not so walled, they may be together fiue hundred. Tiiere 
is another towne neere this, which is one of the seuen, & it 
is somwhat bigger than this, and another of the same bignesse 
that this is of, and the other foure are somewhat lesse: and I 
send them all painted vnto your lordship with the voyage. And 
the parchment wherein the picture is, was found here with other 
parchments. The people of this towne seeme vnto me of 
reasonable stature, and wittie, yet they seeme not to bee such 
as they shou)d bee, of that iudgement and wit lo builde theso 
/louses In such sort as they are. For the most paiv Wejj 
s// naked, except their prluie partes wWcVi axt cowtteiJ 
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and they haue painted mantles like those which I send vnto 
your lordship. They haue no cotton wool! growing, because 
the countrey is colde, yet they weare mantels thereof as your 
honour may see by the she we thereof : and true it is that there 
was found in their houses certaine yarne made of cotton wooll. 
They weare their haire on their heads like those of Mexico, 
and they are well nurtured and condicioned : And they haue 
Turqueses I thinke good quantitie, which with the rest of the 
goods which they had, except their come, they had conueyed 
away before I came thither : for I found no women there, nor 
no youth vnder lifteene yeeres olde, nor no olde folkes aboue 
sixtie, sauing two or three olde folkes, who stayed behinde to 
gouerne all the rest of the youth and men of warre. There 
were found in a certaine paper two poynts of Emralds, and 
certaine small stones broken which are in colour somewhat like 
Granates very bad, and other stones of Christall, which I gaue 
one of my seruaunts to lay vp to send them to your lordship, 
and hee hath lost them as hee telleth me. Wee found heere 
Guinie cockes, but fewe. The Indians tell mee in all these 
seuen cities, that they eate them not, but that they keepe them 
onely for their feathers. I beleeue them not, for they are excel- 
lent good, and greater then those of Mexico. The season 
which is in this countrey, and the temperature of the ayre is 
like that of Mexico : for sometime it is hotte, and sometime it 
raineth : but hitherto I neuer sawe it raine, but once there fell 
a little showre with winde, as they are woont to fall in Spaine. 
The snow and cold are woont to be great, for so say the 
inhabitants of the Countrey : and it is very likely so to bee, 
both in respect to the maner of the Countrey, and by the fashion 
of their houses, and their furres and other things which this 
people haue to defend them from colde. There is no kind of 
fruit nor trees of fruite. The Countrey is all plaine, and is 
on no side mountainous : albeit there are some hillie and 
bad passages. There are small store of Foules : the cause 
whereof is the colde, and because the mountaines are not 
neere. Here is no great store of wood, because they haue 
wood for their fuell sufficient foure leagues off from a wood of 
small Cedars. There is most excellent grasse within a quarter 
of a league hence, for our horses as well to feede them in pas- 
ture, as to mowe and make hay, whereof wee stoode in great 
neede, because our horses came hither so weake and feeble. 
The victuals which the people of this countrey haue, is Maiz, 
whereof they haue great store, and also small white Pease : and 
Venison, which by all likelyhood the^ i^e^t n^cs^^V^wsv^'^'^^"^ 



say no) for wee found many skinnes of Deere, of Hares, ; 
Conies. They eate the best cakes that euer I sawe, and eueij 
body generally eateth of them. They haue the finest order 
and way to grinde that wee euer sawe in any place. And one 
Indian woman of this countrey will grinde as much as foure 
women oE Mexico. They haue most excellent salie In kernell, 
which they fetch from a certaine lake a dayes iourney from 
hence. They haue no knowledge among them of the North 
Sea, nor of the Westerne Sea, neither can I tell your lordship 
to which wee bee neerest: But in reason they should seeme to 
bee neerest to the Westerne Sea; and at the least I thinke I 
am an hundred and fifiie leagues from thence ; and the North- 
erne Sea should bee much further off. Your lordship may see 
howe broad the land is here. Here an 
as Be a res, Tigers, Lions, Porke spicks, 
bigge as an horse, with very great hor; 
haue scene their homes so bigge, that il 
their greatness 



! many sorts of beasts, 

and certaine Sheep as 

nes and little tailes, I 

a wonder to behold 



Here are also wilde goates whose heads like- 
ene, and the pawes of Beares, and the skins 
of wilde Bores. There is game of Deere, Ounces, and very 
great Stagges : and all men are of opinion that there are some 
bigger than that beast which your lordship bestowed vpon me, 
which once belonged to lohn Melaz. They trauell eight dayes 
iourney vnto certaine plaines lying toward the North Sea. In 
this countrey there are certaine skinnes well dressed, and they 
dresse them and paint them where they kill their Oxen, for so 
they say themselues. 



CHAP. 4. 






Of the stall aad qualities of the Mngdomcs of TolBiiliar. Afarata, 

guile contrary to Hit reluHnn of Fritr Marcus. Tin cBi'firence toAkH 
tkey haue luilh the Indians ef the citie ef Granada which they had taken, 
which had fifiie yeres past foreseene the camming ef the Christians init 
their countrey. The relation which they haue of other seuen cities, 
whereof Tucano is the principatt, and hma he sent to discaaer them. A 
present of diners things had in these eoMnlreys sent vnto the Viceroy 
MeHdo^a by Vasqiies de Coronado. 

THe kingdome of Totonteac so much extolled by the 
Father prouinciall, which sayde that there were such wonderful! 
things there, and such great matters, and that they made cloth 
there, the Indians say is an hotte lake, about which are fine or 
sJxe houses ; and that there were certaine other, but that they 
■are ruinated by wane. The kingdome ot Mavata i& not to be 
found, neither haue the Indians any kno-w\edge Vhe^eo^. 



rkingdome of Acus is one onely small citie, where they galhefl 
cotton which is called Acucu, And I say that this is a towne.l 
For Acus with an aspiration nor without is no word of the 
countrey. And because I gesse that they would deriue Acucu 
of Acus, I say that it is this towne whereinio the kingdom of 
Acus is conuerted. Beyond this towne they say there are other 
small townes which are neere to a riuer which I haue scene and 
haue had report of by the relation of the Indians. I would to 
God I had better newes to write vnto your lordship: neuerthe- 
2 I must say the trueth : And as 1 wrote to your lordship 
owe to aduertise your honour as wel of 
Vet this I would haue you bee assured, 
ind the treasures of the world were heere, 
1 the seruice of his Maiestie and 
e done in comming hither whither 
md my companions carrying our 



from Culiacan, I i 
the good as of the b 
that if all the riches a 
I could haue done no more i 
of your lordshippe, than I hai 
1 haue sent mee, my selfe i 



I 



victuals vpon our shoulders and vpon our horses three hundred 
leagues ; and many dayes going on foote trauailing ouer hilles 
and rough mouniaines, with other troubles which I cease to 1 

ilion, neither purpose I to depart vnto the death, if it please | 

Maiestie and your lordship that it shall be so. 
Three dayes after this citie was taken; certaine Indians ] 
of these people came to offer mee peace, and brought mee cer- 
taine Turqueses, and badde mantles, and I receiued them in his \ 
Maieslies name with all the good speaches that I could deuise, 
certifying them of the purpose of my comming into this coun- ' 
trey, which is in the name of his Maiestie, and by the com- 
maundement of your Lordship, that they and all the rest of 
the people of this prouince should become Christians, 
should knowe the true God for their Lorde, and receiue his 
for their King and earthly Soueraigne : And here- 
wilhall they returned to their houses, and suddenly the next 
day they set in order a!l their goods and substance, their women 
and children, and fled to the hilles, leaning their townes as it 
were abandoned, wherein remained very fewe of them. When 
this, within eight or tenne dayes after being recouered of 
my woundes, I went to the citie, which I sayde to bee greater 
then this where I am, and found there some fewe of them, to 
'whom I sayde that they should not be afrayd, and that they 
should call their gouernour vnto mee : Howbeit forasmuch as I 
can learne or gather, none of them hath any gouernour : for I 
sawe not there any chiefe house, whereby any preeminence of 
one ouer another might bee gathered. After this an olde man 
came, which sayd that hee was Iheu Vo^i, ■«\'0q. -^ ■sje.t^'e. q^- ■*- 



mantle made of many pieces, wilh whom I reasoned itiat small 
while that hee stayed with raee, and hee sayd that within ihree 
dayes after, hee and the rest of the chiefe of ihat towne would 
come and visite mee, and giue order what course should bee 
taken wilh ihem. Which they did: for they brought mee cer- 
taine mantles and some Turqueses. I aduised ihem to come 

»downe from their holdes, and to reliirne wilh their wiues and 
children to their houses, and to become Christians, and that 
they would acltnowledge the Emperours maiestie for their King 
and lorde. And euen to tiiis present they keepe in those 
strong holdes their women and children, and all the goods 
which they haiie. I commaunded them that ihey should paint 
mee out a cloih of all the beasles which they knowe in their 
countrev; And such badde painters as they are, foorthwith they 
painted mee two clothes, one of their beastea, another of their 
birdes and fishes. They say that they will bring their children, 
that our religious men may instruct them, and that they desire 
to knowe our lawe ; And they assure vs, that aboue fiftie yeeres 
past it was prophecied among them, that a cerlaine people like 
vs should come, and from that part that wee came from, and 
that they should subdue all that countrey, 

I That which these Indians worship as farre as hitherto wee 

can learne, is the water : for they say it causeth their eorne to 
growe, and maintaineth iheir life; and that they know none 
other reason, but that their ancestors did so. I haue sought 
by ail meanes possible to learne of the inhabitants of these 
townes. whether they haue any knowledge of other people, 
counLreys and cities: And they tell mee of seuen cities which 
are farre distant from this place, which are like vnto these, 
though they haue not houses like vnto these, but they are of 
earth, and small : and that among them much cotton is gathered. 
The chiefe of these townes whereof they haue knowledge, they 

I say is called Tucano ; and they gaue mee no perfect knowledge 
of the rest. And I thinke they doe not tell me the irueth, 
imagining that of necessitie I must speedily depart from them, 
and returne home. But herein they shall soone finde them- 
selues deceiued. I sent Don Pedro de 'I'ouar with his com- 
panie of foolemen and with cenaine other horsemen to see this 
towne: .And I would not haue dispatched this packet vnto 
your lordship, vntill I ha:d knowen what this towne was, if 1 
had thought that within twelue or fifteene dayes I might haue 
And newes from him : for hee will stay in this iourney thirlie 
dayes at least. And hatiing exatninecl V\\at the V.T\o'*(led?,e 
^—tfsreof is of small importance, and that iVie co\de wvi ■»! ■ 
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waters approch : I thought it iny duety to doe according as your 
lordship gaiie mee charge in your instructions, which is, thai 
Immediately vpon mine arriuall here, I should signifie so much 
vnto your lordship, and so 1 doe, sending withall the bare rela- 
tion of that which I haue scene. I hatie determined to send 
round ahout the countrey from hence to haue knowledge of all 
things, and rather to suffer all exiremiiie, then to leaue this 
enterprise lo serue his maiestie, if I may finde any thing wherein 
I may performe it, and not to omit any diligence therein, vnlill 
your lordship send mee order what I shall doe. Wee haue 
great want of pasture : and your lordship also shal vnderstandi 
that among all those which are here, there is not one pound of 
Taisins, nor suger, nor oyle. nor any wine, saue only one pinte 
which is saued to say Masse : for all is spent & spilt by the 
way. Now your lordship may prouide vs what you thinke 
needefull. And if your honour meane to send vs cattell, your 
lordship must vnderstand that they will bee a sommer in com- 
ming vnto vs : for they will not be able to come vnto vs any 
sooner. I would haue sent your lordshippe with this dispatch 
many musters of things which are in this countrey : but the way 
is so long and rough, that it is hard for me to doe so ; neuerthe- 
lesse 1 send you twelue smalJ mantles, such as the people of the 
countrey are woont to weare, and a certaine garment also, which 
seemeih vnto me to bee well made : I kept the same, because 
it seemed to mee to bee excellent well wrought, because I 
beleeue that no man euer sawe any needle worke in thesft, 
Indies, except it were since the Spaniards inhabited the same-, 
I send your LordsJiippe also two clothes painted with the. 
beasts of this countrey, although as I haue sayde, the picture 
bee very rudely done, because the painter spent but one day 
in drawing of the same. 1 haue scene other pictures on the 
walles of the houses of this citie with farre better proportion, 
and better made. I send your honour one Oxe-hide, certaine 
Turqueses, and two earerings of the same, and fifteene combes 
of the Indians, and certain tablets set with these Turqueses, 
and two small baskets made of wicker, whereof the Indiana 
haue great store. I send your lordship also two rolles which ^B 
the women in these parts are woont to weare on their heads ^| 
when they fetch water from their welles, as wee vse to doe in ^f 
Spaine. And one of these Indian women with one of these " 
rolles on her head, will carie a pitcher of water without touch- 
ing the same with her hande vp a lathw, \ sifcvft. ^oii. -^-iKi 
a muster of (lie weapons wheTevj\V\v t\iese, -^c.-^*- "-^^ -^-iQ^ 
to fjgbl, a buckler, a mace, a bowe, aT\i c.«\.-a.w^ w^«^ 
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among which are two with points of bones, the like whereof, 
as these conquerours say, haue neuerbeene scene. I can say 
nothing vnto your lordshippe touching the apparell of their 
women. For the Indians keepe them so carefully from vs, 
that hitherto I haue not seene any of them, sauing onely two 
olde women, and these had two long robes downe to the foote 
open before, and girded to them, and they are buttoned with 
certaine cordons of cotton. I requested the Indians to giue 
me one of these robes, which they ware, to send your honour 
the same, seeing they would not shewe mee their women. 
And they brought mee two mantles which are these, which I 
send you as it were painted; they haue two pendents like 
the women of Spaine, which hang somewhat ouer iheir shoul- 
ders. The death of the Negro is most certaine : for here are 
many of the things found which hee carried with him : And the 
Indians tell me that they killed him here, because the Indians 
of Chichilticale lolde them that hee was a wicked villaine, 
and not like vnto the Christians : because the Christians kill no 
women: and hee killed women; and also he touched their 
women, which the Indians loue more then ihemselues ; there- 
fore they determined to kill him : But they did it not after such 
sort as was reporied, for they killed none of the rest of those 
that came with him : neither slewe they the young lad which was 
with him of the prouince of Petatlan, but they tooke him and 
kept him in safe custodie vntill nowe. And when I sought to 
haue him, they excused themselues two or three dayes to giue 
him mee, telling mee that hee was dead, and sometimes that 
the Indians of Acucu had carried him away. But in conclusion, 
when I tolde them that I should bee very angry if they did not 
giue him mee, they gave hltn vnto me. Hee is an inlerpreter, 
for though hee cannot well speake their language, yet he vnder- 
standeth the same very well. In this place there is found some 
quantitie of golde and siluer, which those which are skilfuU in 
mineral! matters esteeme to be very good. To this houre I 
could neuer 1 earn e of these people from whence they haue it: 
And I see they refuse to [ell mee the trueth in all things, ima- 
gining, as I haue sayde, that in short time I would depart hence, 
but I hope ia God they shall no longer excuse themselues, I 
beseech your lordship to certifie his Maiestie of the successe of 
this voyage. For seeing we haue no more then that which 
is aforesayd, and vntill such time as it please God that wee tinth 
that H'hich wee desire, 1 meane not to write my selfe. Oiu 
-Lorde God keepe and preserue your Excellencie. 
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From the Prouince of Cibola, and from this citie of Gra- 
nada the third of August 1540. Francis Vasques de Coronado 
kisseth the hands of your Excellencie. 



In 1530, ten years after the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, stories were 
told the Spaniards there of seven great Indian cities in the north, within the 
present limits of New Mexico and Arizona. The cities were said to be 
full of silver and gold ; and Nufio de Guzman, with a force of 400 Span- 
iards and 20,000 Indians, set out from Mexico in search of this " Land of 
the Seven Cities,'* believed to be only 600 miles distant. The Seven Cities 
and the Island of the Amazons, of which he had also heard, kept receding 
as he marched, and finally he retraced his steps as far as Compostella and 
Guadalaxara, where he established what was afterwards known as the prov- 
ince of New Gallicia. He was presently deposed from the governorship of 
this province by Mendoza, the new viceroy, and was succeeded by Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado. To Coronado, in 1536, came the accounts of the 
arrival at Culiacan of De Vaca and his three companions, the sole survivors 
of Narvaez's expedition to Florida in 1527, after nine years* wanderings 
through the great regions north of the Gulf of Mexico, with their accounts 
of having fallen in with civilized peoples, living " in populous towns with 
very large houses.** Coronado sent out Fray Marcos de Nizza, a monk who 
haa been in Peru under Alvarado, on a preliminary investigation north, 
accompanied by one of De Vaca*s companions, a negro named Stephen, and 
others. Fray Marcos* report upon his return is the first definite account 
which exists of the exploration and history of the region occupied by what 
we call the Pueblo Indians. It may be found in Hakluyt's yoyages, lii, 438 
(edition of 1810). Fray Marcos came to many Indian villages, passed 
through rich valleys, and heard much about the province of Cibola and its 
seven great cities, and of other great kingdoms beyond, which were called 
Marata, Acus and Totonteac. From a hill he looked down upon a city in 
a plain, which he said was larger than Mexico, and which his Indian com- 
panions said was the smallest of the Seven Cities. After great dangers and 
remarkable experiences he returned to Coronado, who went with him to 
Mexico to report to Mendoza. Mendoza forwarded Fray Marcos* written 
report to the Emperor Charles V, accompanied by an account of his own of 
the previous attempts at exploring the country (given in Ternaux-Compans^ 
ix, 283, 290). 

In February, 1540, Coronado himself, accompanied by Fray Marcos, set 
out for the Seven Cities of Cibola, with a force of 300 Spaniards and 800 
Indians. But the expedition resulted in great disappointment. Instead of 
the great city which Marcos had reported, Cibola turned out a poor village 
with not more than 200 inhabitants, situated on a rocky eminence. From 
its resemblance in situation, Coronado gave the name of Granada to the 
village. He states that the name Cibola belonged to the whole district, not 
to any particular place. From this village, August 3, 1540, he sent to the 
viceroy the account of his explorations published in the present leaflet, 
expressing his disappointment and his disbelief in Fray Marcos' report of 
the rich and powerful kingdoms beyond. He pushed on, however, fre- 
quently deceived by extravagant stories, suffering great disappointments, and 
undergoing endless hardships, until the spring of 1542, when he returned 
to Mexico. Gen. Simpson speaks of his expedition as o^e ^Vs.v^'cv^ '-'' ^ssv 
extent in distance travelled, duration m \.\tafc, ^ccA ^Caa \sxsiSJCv^^^^^ ^S.\^a» 
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cooperating expeditions, equalled, if it did not exceed, any land expedition 
that has been undertaken in modern times." Gen. Simpson maintains that 
CoroTiado reached a point as far north as what is now the boundary line 
between Kansas and Nebraska, well on toward the Missouri- River. Ban- 
delier is not satisfied that he went so far northeast, and thinks that he moved 
more in a circle. 

Bandelier identifies some of the places mentioned in connection with 
the expedition with pueblos north of Santa Fe. The river found by one 
detachment, with its banks elevated "three or four leagues in the air," was 
undoubtedly the Colorado in its Grand Canon. ** In the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society for October, 1881," says Professor Henry 
W. Haynes, from whose chapter on ** Early Explorations of New Mexico," 
in the Narrative and Critical History of America^ these facts are gathered, 
" I have given in detail the reasons for identifying Cibola with the region 
of the present Zuiii pueblos. Mr. Frank H. Gushing has made the impor- 
tant discovery that this tribe has preserved the tradition of the coming of 
Fray Marcos, and of the killing of the negro Stephen, whom they call * the 
black Mexican,' at the ruined pueblo called Quaquima. They claim also to 
have a tradition of the visit of Coronado, and even of Cabeza de Vaca." 
Squier also identifies Cibola with Zufii, as do Simpson, Prince and Davis. 
H. M. Breckenridge maintained that Cibola was the well-known ruin called 
Casa Grande. I-,ewis H. Morgan (see his article on The Seven Cities of 
Cibola in the North American Review for April, 1869, argued in favor of 
the identification of the site with the remarkable group of ruins in the valley 
of the Rio Chaca, about 100 miles northeast of Zufii. Rev. E. E. Hale, in 
a paper on Coronadd's Discoz'ery of the Seven Cities ^ read before the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society in April, 1881, argued, on the ground of certain 
new evidence, that the Moqui pueblos perhaps better satisfied the demands. 
Professor Haynes, in an answer to this at the following October meeting of 
the Society, aiscussed all the different opinions and upheld the Zufii theory. 

To Professor Haynes' essay, above mentioned, is appended a very full 
account of the literature of this whole subject, to which the student is 
referred. Coronado's report to Mendoza is printed in the present leaflet 
as given by Hakluyt in his Voyag^es^ iii, 446 (ed. of 18 10). His letter to 
Mendoza, March 8, 15391 transmitting report from Fray Marcos, and another 
brief letter to Mendoza, may be found in the same volume. A French trans- 
lation of his letter to Emperor Charles V, giving an account of events from 
April 23 to October 20, 1541, is given in the Vova^^es of Ternaux-Compans, 
i^» 355- ^^ other narratives by companions of Coronado, see account given 
by Haynes. 

Gallatin's essay on the Ancient Semi- civilization of New Mexico^ in 
the Transactions of the American Etknolos^ical Society (vol. iii, 1848), based 
on the reports of Col. Emory and Lieut. Abert, E. G. Squier's essay on the 
same subject in the American RevieT.v for November, 1848, Davis's Spanish 
Conquest of New Afexico^ Simpson's Coronadd's Marchy and Bandelier's His- 
torical Introduction to Studies anions^ the Sedentary Indians of New MexicOy 
are the important modern works. 




Understanding there are numbers of religious and charitably 
difijofed perfons, who only wait to know where their charilies may 
be beftowed in the beft manner for the advancement of the king- 
dom of the .great Redeemer; and, fuppofmg there may alfo be in 
fome, evil furmifings about, and a difpofition lo difcredit a caufe 
which they don't love, and have no difpofition to promote ; I have, 
to gratify tlie one, and prevent the mifchiefs of the other, thought 
it my duty to give the publick a lliort, plain, and faithful narrative 
of the original defign, rife, progrefs, and preferit flate of the Cliarity- 
Schoo! here, called Moor's Indian-Chtirity School, &•€. And I hope 
there is need of little or nothing more than a plain and f.iiihlul 
relation of fafts, wilh the grounds and reafons of them, to juftify ihe 
undertaking, and all the pains and expence there has been, in 
the profecution thereof. And to convince all perfons of ability, thaL 
this fchool is a proper object of their charity; and that whalev 
they (hall contribute for ihe furtherance of it, will be an offerii 
acceptable to God, and properly bellowed for ihe promoiing 
delign which the heart of the great Redeemer is infinitely 
upon. 

The confiderations firft moving me to enter upon the defij 
of educating the children of our heathen natives were fach 
thefe; viz. 

The great obligations lying upon us, as God's coven ant- people, 
who have all we have better than they in a covenant way, and con- 
fequently are under covenant-bonds to improve it in the bed man- 
ner for the honour and glory of our liberal Benefaiflor. And can 
fucb want of charily to thofe poor creatures, as our neifj.e.&. V-is. 
fliewn ; and, our neglefl of that which God \v3?. ^o ^j\-i«^-i ■TO.■3A'i^ss 
^e Ibe matter of our care and dulv -, and vVal ^Vv-en v\*i ^*'■*f'^.r^■^ 
Ke^-reaf Redeemer is fo fet upon. a% \.\\aX \v«i '^e''*^^ &«.v,^^ 
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other compenfation for all the travail of his foul, can it, I fay, be 
without great guilt on our part ? 

It has feem'd to me, he niuft be flupidly indifferent to the 
Redeemer's caufe and intereft in the world ; and criminally deaf 
and blind to the intimations of the favour and difpleafure of God 
in the difpenfations of his providence, who could not perceive 
plain intimations of God's difpleafure agairj^fl us for this neglect, 
infcribed in capitals, on the very front of divine difpenfations, from 
year to year, in permitting the favages to be fuch a fore fcourge to 
our land, and make fuch depredations on our frontiers, inhumanly 
butchering and captivating our people : not only in a time of war, 
but when we had good reafon to think (if ever we had) that we 
dwelt fafely by them. 

And there is good reafon to think, that if one half which has 
been, for fo many years paft expended in building forts, manning 
and fupporting them, had been prudently laid out in fupporting 
faithful miffionaries, and fchool-mafters among them, the inflru6led 
and civilized party would have been a far better defence than all 
our expenfive fortreifes, and prevented the laying wafle fo many 
towns and villages : Witnefs the confequence of fending Mr. Ser- 
geant to Stockhridge^ which was in the very road by which they moft 
ufually came upon our people, and by which there has never been 
one attack made upon us fince his going there ; and this notwith- 
ftanding there has been, by all accounts, lefs appearance of the 
faving effects of the gofpel there than in any other place, where fo 
much has been expended for many years paft. 

And not only our covenant bonds, by which we owe our all to 
God, and our divine Redeemer — our pity to their bodies in their 
miferable, needy ftate — our charity to their perifhing fouls — and 
our own peace, and fafety by them, fhould conftrain us to it ; but 
alfo gratitude, duty, and loyalty to our rightful fovereign. How 
great the benefit which would hereby accrue to the Crown of Great- 
Britain^ and how much the interefts of His Majefly's dominions, 
efpecially in America^ would be promoted hereby, we can hardly 
conceive. 

And the Chriflianizing the natives of this land is exprefsly 

mentioned in the rpyal charter granted to this colony, as a motive 

inducing His Majefly to grant that royal favour to our fathers. 

And fince we are rifen up in their flead, and enjoy the ineflimable 

favour granted to them, on this confideration ; What can excufe our 

not performing to our utmofl, that which was engaged by, and 

reafonably expe6ted from, them ? But that which is of greateft 

weig-ht, and fhould poweriuWy excite and perfwade us hereto, are 

^Ae many commands, /Irong motives, precious pxovv\\^^s, ?itv^ U^- 

^Gndous threatnings, which fill fo great a part oi iW ^acx^^i p^^^^\ 



and are fo perfe6lly calculated to awaken all our powers, to fpread 
the knowledge of the only true God, and Saviour, and make it as 
extenfive and cojnmon as poflible. It is a work, in which every 
one in his place, and according to his ability, is under facred bonds 
to ufe his utmofl endeavours. But for brevity fake, I omit a par- 
ticular mention of them, fuppofmg none have read their Bibles 
attentively, who do not know, that this is a darling subject of 
them ; and that enough is there fpoken by the mouth of God him- 
felf, to obviate and filence all the objedlions which floth, covetouf- 
nefs, or love of the world can fuggeft againft it. — [The religious 
obligation to the work is urged at some further length.] 

Thefe were fome of the confiderations which, I think, had 
fome influence to my making an attempt in this affair; though I 
did not then much think of any thing more than only to clear 
myfelf, and family, of partaking in the public guilt of our land and 
nation in fuch a negle6t of them. 

And as there were few or none who feemed fo much to lay the 
neceflity and importance of the cafe to heart, as to exert them- 
felves in earneft, and lead the way therein, I was naturally put 
upon confideration and enquiry what methods might have the 
greateft probability of fuccefs ; and upon the whole was fully 
perfwaded that this, which I have been purfuing, had by far the 
greateft probability of any that had been propofed, viz. by the 
miflion of their own fons in conjun6tion with the EngliJIi ; and 
that a number of girls fhould alfo be inftru6ted in whatever fhould 
be neceffary to render them fit, to perform the female part, as 
houfe-wives, fchool-miftreffes, tayloreffes, &c. and to go and be 
with thefe youth, when they fhall be hundreds of miles diftant 
from the EngliJJi on the bufmefs of their miffion : And prevent a 
neceflity of their turning favage in their manner of living, for 
want of thofe who may do thofe offices for them, and by this means 
fupport the reputation of their miffion, and alfo recommend to the 
favages a more rational and decent manner of living, than that 
which they are in — and thereby, in time, remedy and remove 
that great, and hitherto infuperable difficulty, fo conftantly com- 
plained of by all our miffionaries among them, as the great impedi- 
ment in the way to the fuccefs of their miffion, viz. their continual 
rambling about ; which they can't avoid fo long as they depend fo 
much upon fiffiing, fowling, and hunting for their fupport. And I 
am more and more perfwaded, that I have fufficient and unanfwer- 
able reafons to juftify this plan. 
As, 

I. The deep rooted prejudices they have fo generally Itoo 
bibed againft the EngliJli^ thai lV\ey 2lX^ ^^\^^, -axves. Vsca^ Sr.'^^'^x. 
defigns to incroach upon their \aTvds, ox oX^cv^x^'V^^ ^^x^^^n^^'^^ ^^ 



their interefls. This jealoufy feems to have been occafioned, 
nourifhed, and confirmed by fonie of their neighbours, who have got 
large tradis of their lands for a very inconfiderable part of their 
true value, and, it is commonly faid, by taking the advantage of 
them when they were intoxicated with liquor. And alfo, by 
unrighteous dealers, who have taken fuch advantage to buy their 
Ikins and furrs at lefs than half price, &c. And perhaps thefe 
jealoufies may be, not a little, increafed by a concioufnefs of their 
own perfidy and inhumanity towards the EngUJh. And it feems 
there is no way to avoid the bad influence and effedls of thefe 
prejudices, at prefent, unlefs it be by the miflion of their own fons. 
Audit is reafonable to fuppofe their jealoufies are not lefs, fmce 
the late conqueft in this land, by which they are put into our 
power, than they were before. 

2. An Indian miflionary may be fupported with lefs than half 
the expence, that will be neceffary to fupport an Englijhman^ who 
can't conform to their manner of living, and who will have no 
dependence upon them for any part of it. And an Indimi who 
fpeaks their language, it may reafonably be fuppofed, will be at 
leaft four times as ferviceable among them, fuppofing he be other- 
wife equally qualified as one who can communicate to or receive 
nothing from them, but by an interpreter: He may improve all 
opportunities not only in public, but, " when he fits in the houfe, 
walks by the way, when he lies down, and when he rifes up : " And 
fpeak with as much life and fpirit as the nature and importance; of 
the niatter require, which is very much loft when communicated by 
an interpreter. 

3. Indian miflionaries may be fuppofed better to underftand 
the tempers and cuftoms of Indians^ and more readily to conform 
to them in a thoufand things than the EngliJJi can ; and in things 
wherein the nonconformity of the Englijh may caufe difgurt, and 
be conftrued as the fruit of pride, and an evidence and expreflion 
of their fcorn and difrefpe6t. 

4. The influence of their own fons among them will likely be 
much greater than of any EngliJJiman whatfoever. They will look 
upon fuch an one as one of them, his intereft the fame with theirs ; 
and will naturally efteem him as an honour to their nation, and be 
more likely to fubmit patiently to his inftrudtions and reproofs than 
to any Englifli miflionary. This is quite evident in the cafe of Mr. 
Occom^ whofe influence among the Indians^ even of his own tribe, 
is much greater than any other man's ; and when he fliall fettle 

and live decently, and in fafhion, among them, will likely do more 

^o invite them to imitate his manner of living, \\v2Ltv ?Lt\^ Englijhman. 

,.^ S' The acquaintance and friend(h\p whVdv /n(iiaii\io^^ Vcovcv 

^^erent and diflant tribes and places, wiW coivUaa awd eviWlw^x.^, 
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while together at Cchool, may, and if they are zealouily affedied 
will, be improved much for the advantage and furtherance of the 
defign of their miflion ; while they fend to, hear from, or vifit one 
anoiher, confirmiTig the things which have been fpoken. And this 
without fo much ceremony to introduce one another, as will be 
necefiary in the cafe of Englijh miiiionaries ; and without the cum- 
ber and expence of interpreters. 

6. Indian miffionaries will not difdain to own Englifh ones, 
who thall be affociates with them, (where the Englijit can be intro- 
duced) as elder brethren; nor fcom to be advifed or reproved, 
counfelled or condu<5ted by them ; efpecially fo long as Ihey fhall 
be fo much dependent upon the £ng)i^i for their fupport; which 
will likely be till God has made them his people ; and then, likely, 
they will not Hand in fuch need of EngUJli guides and counfellors. 
And they will mutually help one another, to recommend the defign 
to the favourable reception and good likingjof the pagans, remove 
their prejudices, conciliate their friendihip, and induce them to 
repofe due confidence in the EngUJJi. 

7. In this fchool, children of different nations may, and 
eafily will learn one another's language, and English youth may 
learn of them; and fo fave the vaft expence and trouble of inter- 
preters ; and their miniflry be much more acceptable and edifying 
to the Itidians. 

8. There is no fuch thing as fending Bnglifli mifTionaries, or 
felling up and maintaining EngliJIi fchools to any good purpofe, 
in moil places among them, as their temper, ftate and condition 
have been and flill are. It is poffible a fchool may be maintained 
to fome good purpofe, at Onoboquagee, where there have been here- 
tofore feveral faithful miflionaries, by the bleffing of God upon 
whofe labours the Indians are in fome meafure civilized, fome of 
them baptized, a number of them in a judgment of charity, real 
Chriilians ; and where they have a fachem, who is a man of under- 
Handing, virtue, fteadmefs, and entirely friendly to the defign of 
propagating the gofpel among them, and zealous to promote it. 
And where the Hon. Scotch Commifiioners, I hear, have fent two 
miflionaries, and have made fome attempt to fet up a fchool. But 
at yeningo, a little beyond, they will by no means admit an EngHJh 
miflionary to refide among them. And iho' they were many of 
them under great awakenings and concern, by God's bleffing on 
the labours of a Chri/lian Indian from thefe parts; yet fuch was 
the violent oppofition of numbers among them, that it was thought 
by no means fafe for an EngliJJiman to go among the(n,'«U.^ i.t'si'^ 

to tarry with them. And like to tW&HxVe, c-aie. -wx^r *^'^ ^'^^^^X'v 
0/ As'aww; for near an hundred mWe* ^**?.<=i'^^^'*''^^*^-^'^\X'^'>-v£ 
l^fideAanaA River. Another tchoD\ oi V«o wv«^ ^cS-OoVi 
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with fuccefs among the Mohmcks. where Mr. Ogilvie an< 
Epifcopnl miffionaries have bellowed much labour, lo good po) 
pofe ; and where thev have got into the way of cultivating their landP 
for a living, and fo have more ability lo fupport their children, and 
lefs occalion to ramble abroad with them. But even in thefe 
places we may find ii more difficult than we imagine before the 
trial be made (though I would by no means difcourage the trial of 
every feafible method for the accompliihing this great defign) but 
by acquaintance with the fchools which the Hon. London Commif- 
fioners have with pious zeal, fet up and maintained among the fev- 
eral tribes in thefe parts, I am much confirmed in fuch fentiments. 
'Thefe parties live amongft, and are enconipniVed by the Englijh, 
bave long had good preaching, and numbers of them appear to be 
truly godly. Yet fuch is the favage temper of many, their want of 
due efteem for learning, and gratitude lo their benefaftors, and 
efpecially their want of government, that their fchoo!-m afters, tho' 
(kilful and faithful men, conftantly complain they can't keep 
the children in any meafure conftant at fchool. Mr. Clellaiid the" 
fchool-mafter at Mohegan has often told me what unwearied pains 
he has taken by vifiting, and difcourfing wiih their parents, &c. to 
remedy this evil, and after all can't accomplith it. The children 
iire fuffered to negleft their attendance on inftruftion, and wafte 
niuch time, by which means they don't learn fo much in feveral 
years as they might, and others do in one, who are taken out of 
the reach of their parents, and out of the way of /iiiiiim examples, 
and are kept to fchool under good government and conflant in- 
ftruction. I the rather mention this inftance, becaufe of the well- 
known fidelity and fkill of that good gentleman, and becaufe 
that iribe are as much civilized, and as many of them Chriftian- 
ized, as perhaps any partv of ihem in this government. And by 
all 1 can learn, it is no better in this refpeft with any other. 
They are fo difaffected towards a good and necefTary govern- 
ment, that as gentle an exercise of it as may be, and anfwer the 
defign of keeping up order and regularity in any meafure among 
them, will likely lb difguft them as lo render the cafe worfe rather 
than better. Captain Martin Kellog complain'd of this as his 
great difcouragenient in the fchool at Stockbridge, notwithilanding 
he underftood as well as any man the difpofition of Indians, and 
had the advantage of knowing their language and cufloms, hav- 
ing been fo long a captive among them, and was high in their 
affection and efleem ; yet he was obliged to take the children 
home to Wcathersjield with him, quite away from iheir parents, 
be/ore he could exercife that govemmerit which was neceiVary 
a order to tlieir proMng At fchool. But as vo moft pVatts, **^^ 
too fuch thing Rt prefent as introducing c\l.\ie( Engtifti ^dv^lH 



mafters or miflionaries to continue with them ; fuch arc their 
prejudices in general, and fuch tlie malevolent, and ungovernable 

» temper of fome, that none but an Indian would dare venture his 
.life among ihem, 
And befides all this, they are fo extremely poor, and depend 
■fo much upon hunting for a livelihood, that they are in no capacity 
to fupport their children at fchool, i( their difpofition for it were 
uver fa good. 

Mr. Ouom informed me by a letler from the Oneida country 
laft fuinmer, and ihe fame account I had alfo from the young man 
which I fent there, that tlie Indians were almoll: Ilarved, having 
nothing to live upon bui what they got byfiihing, fowling and hunt- 
ing, that he had no other way to come at them, to preach to them, 
^^ but by following ihem from place to place iu their hunting. And 
^^ tbougii the condition of all may not be quite fo indigent as of 
^Hlhefe, nor the condition of thefe at all times quite fo bad as it was 
^Vthen, yet it is well known that they univerfally depend upon roving 
^" and hunting mainly for their fupport ; and whoever lias heard the 
conftant complaint of miffionaries, and the matter of their dif- 
couragement, or has only read what the Reverend Mefli'rs. Sergeant 
and a. Brainerd have wrote upon this head, can't charge me with 
writing without fufRcient evidence, and good authority, if I had no 
other but theirs. 

And what are a few inftances, where fchools may polTibly be 

maintained to fome good purpofe, compared with thofe tribes ;ind 

nations of them, where there are no circumftances at prefeni, but 

their mifery and necelTity, lo invite us fo much as to make the trial, 

By the blelTing of God on his late Majefty's arms, there is now, 

^^, no doubt, a door opened for a hundred miifionaries ; and (unlefs 

^^,we can find fuch as can fpeak to them in their own language) for 

^^Lets many interpreters ; and perhaps for ten times that number, pro- 

^H vided we could find fuch as are fuilable for the bufinefs, and fuch 

^K^as may be introduced in a way agreeable to the favages, and fo^s 

^Hito avoid the bad effefls of their prejudices againll the Englijlx. 

^■'>But, 

^V , 9 There are very few or no interpreters, who are fuitable 
and well-accomplilhed for the bufinefs, to be had, Mr, Occam 
found great difficulty laft year in bia miflion on this account. 
And not only the caufe, but his own reputation fulTered much by 
the unfaithfulnefs of the man he employed. 

»I fuppote the interpreters now employed by the Hon. Com- 
Hiiffioners are the belt that are to be had at ijie-few^. '*«ij.'^«s« 
jnany nations are there for whom \Vift^ft \?. tio \<\VCT'?^'e.vet -i^ ^^^^ 
fjccept, 11 may be, fome ignorant at\6 ^tOcvsi.-^ nX^.q-^'^ •y-'' "^..g. s 
Ms feeen their captive, and whom \1 \s %\vte.\Vi w^"*^^ 






matters of fuch eternal confequence. And how (hall ihis difficult] 
be remedied? It feems it muft be by one of thefe two ways, vM 
either their children rauil come to us, or ours go to them. But who* 
will venture their children with them, uulefs with fome of the 
civilized parties, who have given the ftrongeft teftlmonies of their 
friendfhipf If it be faid, that all the natives are now at peace 
with us : It may be, their chiefs, and the belter-temper'd part of 
them are fo. But who does not know that their leagues and cov- 
enants with us are little worth, and like to be fo till they become 
Chriftians ? And that the tender mercies of many of them are 
cruelty ? Who is fo unacquainted with the hiftory of them, as not 
to know, there is reafon to think, there are many among their 
lawlefs herds, who would gladly embrace an opportunity to commit 
a fecret murder on fuch Englijli youth ? — Even Mr. Occam, though 
an Indian, did not think it fafe for him, being of another tribe and 
language, and in fuch connei5tions with the Eiig/ijh, to go among 
the numerous tribe of the Seneca's, where he had no avenger of 
his blood for them to fear. 

When, and as foon as the method propofed by the Rev'd Meff. 
Sergeant and Brainerd, can be put into execution, viz. to have 
lands appropriated to the ufe of Indian fchools, and prudent Ikilfui 
farmers, or tradefmen, to lead and inftrufl: the boys, and miftreffes 
toinftrui5t the giris in fuch manufa6tures as are proper for them, at 
certain hours, as a diverfion from their fchool exercifes, and the 
children taken quite away from their parents, and the pernicious 
influence of Indian examples, there may be fome good profpeft of 
great advantage by fchools among them. 

And muft it be efteemed a wild imagination, if it be fuppofed 
that well-in(tru6ted, fober, religious Indians, may with fpecial 
advantage be employed as mafters and miflrelTes in fuch fchools ; 
and that the defign will be much recommended to the Indians 
thereby ; and that there may be fpecial advantage hy fuch, ferving 
as occafional interpreters for vifitors from different nations from 
time to time ; and they hereby receive the futlefl conviction of the 
fincerity of our intentions, and be confirmed and eftablifhed in 
friendly fentiments of us, and encouraged to fend their children, &:c. ? 

I am fully perfwaded from the acquaintance I have had with 
them, it will be found, whenever the trial (hall be made, to be very 
difficult if not impolTible, unlefs the arm of the Lord (hould be 
revealed in an eminent manner, to cure them of fuch favage and 
fordid pra6lices, as they have been inured lo from their mother's 
womb, and form their minds and manners to proper rules of 
t'/rtue, decency and humanity, while they are daily under the per- 

Kafcious I'nffuence of their parents example, and t.l\cu man-j n\«^^^ 
' famUiar ihervhy. j^H 



10, I have found by experience, there may be a thorough 
and effeftiial exercife of government in fuch a fchool, and as 
fevere as (hall be neceffary, without oppofition from, or offence 
taken by, any. And who does not know, that evils fo obftinate as 

I thofe we may reafonably expedl to find common in the children of 
favages, will require that which is fevere? Sure I am, they muft 
find fuch as have better natures, or fomething more effeflually 
done to fubdue their vicious inclinations, than moft I have been 
concerned with, if it be not fo. And moreover, in fuch a fchool, 
there will be the befl opportunity to know who has fuch a genius 
and difpoiition, as moft invite to beflow extraordinary expence to 
fit them for fpecial ufefulnefs. 

11. We have the greaiefl fecurity we can have, that when 
they are educated and fitted for it, they will be employed in that 
bufinefs. There is no likelihood at all that they will, though ever 
fo well qualified, get into bufinefs, either as fchool-m afters or min- 
ifters, among the Englijh ; at leaft till tlie credit of their nations 
be raifed many degrees above what it now is, and confequently 
they can't be employed as will be honorable for them, or in any 
bufinefs they will be fit for, but ainong their own nation. And it 
may reafonably be fuppofed, their compaffion towards their " breth- 

^ren according to the Ilefh " will moft naturally incline them lo, 
and determine them upon fuch an employment as they were fitted 
and defigned for. And befides all this, abundant experience has 
taught us, that fuch a change of diet, and manner of living as 
mimonaries muft generally come into, will not confift with the 
health of many EngHJhmm. And they will be obliged on that 
account to leave the fervice, though otherwife well difpofed to ii. 
.Nor can this difficulty be avoided at prefent (certainly not without 
great expence.) But there is no great danger or difficulty in this 
refpect as to Indians, who will only return to what they were nfed 
to from their mother's womb. 

And there may alfo be admitted into this fchool, promifing 
EngliJIi youth of pregnant parts, and who from the beft principles, 
and by the befl motives, are inclined to devote themfelves to that 
fervice ; and who will naturally care for their ftate. 

Divine Ikill in things fpirituai, pure and fervent zeal for the 
falvalion of fouls, fhining examples of piety and godlinefs, by 
which pagans will form their lirft notions of religion, rather than 
from any thing that Ihall be faid to them, are moft neceffary qual- 
ifications in a miifionary : and promife more real good than is to 
be expedled from many times the number who have nev« " ka<v«.'s. 
the terrors of the Lord," and have no eTL^t\w\e.iA\.-ii., w\&. ■C5ss.t«i.^-*-t 
no right iHiderftanding of the natuTC ol toOTfc-S\'Jxv ■4.'*.^ -^o^ :*^ 
twAerem ir js wrought. Such weTe ncvM u.tv&e^ v\\t ac,-^si-*,-o™< 
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dice of a real fenfe of the truth, reality, greatnefs and iinportana 
•f eternal tilings, and iherefore will not be likely to treat them fulf 
able to the nature and eternal confequences of them, furely thft 
will not naturally do it. And how fad are like to be the coofl 
qiiences to thofe who are watching to fee whether the preaclw 
himfelf does really believe the things which he fpeaks. - 

In fuch a fchool their ftudies may be directed with a fpeci^ 
to the delign of their milTion. Several parts of learning, 
»*hich have no great fubferviency to it, and which will confume 
;h time, may lie lefs purfued, and others moft neceffary made 
r chief Itndy. And they may not only learn the pagan lan- 
guages, i)ut will naturally get an underftanding of iheir tem|)ers, 
' any of ibeir cuftoms, which muft needs be uTeful t "" 
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d expence for the whole. And if God fliall deny his bieff- 
ing on our endeavours, as to the general defign, it may be thefe 
particular youth may reap eternal advantage by what we do for 
them; and if but one in ten does fo, we (hall have no caufe to 
think much of the expence. And if a blefTing be denied to all, 
" we (hail not wiihflan ding be unlo God a fweet favour of Chrift in 
theui ihat periHi." 

After the trial I made of this nature fome years ago, by the 
alfiftance of the Honourable London ConimidTioners, in the educa- 
tion of Mr. Sam/oii Occam, one of (he Mohcgan tribe, who has fev- 
eral years fince been a ufeful fchool-marter and fuccefsful preacher 
of the gofpet to the Indians at Moitiauk on Long-IJlaiiii, where he 
look the place of the Rev. Mr. Hurton, miifionary ; and was, under 
God, inflrunienlal to cure them in a good meafure, of the wildnefs 
they had been led into by fome exhorlers from New-England, and 
in a judgment of charity was the inftrument of faving good to a 
number of them. He was feveral years ago ordained to the facred 
miniftry by the Reverend Presbytery of Suffolk County on faid 
Ifland ; and has done well, fo far as I have heard, as a mifTionary 
to the Oneida nation, for two years paft. May God mercifully pre- 
ferve him, amidft loud applaufes, from falling into the fnare and 
condemnation of the devil i — I fay, after feeing the fuccefs of this 
attempt, 1 was more encouraged to hope that fuch a method might 
be very fuccefsful. 

tVr'ih thefe views of (lie cafe, and irom tv\c\» molwea a^VviNt 
'neniioned, above eig-ht years ago 1 wrote lo \\\e V.e>]e.i^H 
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John Brainerd^ miflionary in New-Jerfe}\ defiring him to fend me 
two likely boys for this purpofe, of the Deleware tribe : He accord- 
ingly fent me John Pumjhire in the 14th, and Jacob Woolley in the 
nth years of their age; they arrived here December \Zth. 1754. 
and behaved as well as could be reafonably expected ; Pumjhire 
made uncommon proficiency in writing. They continued with me 
till they had made confide rable progrefs in the Latin and Greek 
tongues; when Pumjhire began to decline, and by the advice of 
phyficians, I fent him back to his friends, with orders, if his health 
would allow it, to return with two more of that nation, whom Mr. 
Brdinerd had at my defire provided for me. Pumjhire fet out on 
his journey, November \\th. 1756. and got home, but foon died. 
And on April ^th. 1757, Jojt^ph Woolley and Hezekiah Calvin came 
on the horfe whigh Pumjliire rode. 

The decline and death of this youth was an infl;ructive fcene 
to me, and convinced me more fully of the neceflity of fpecial care 
refpe(5ling their diet; and that more e^ercife was necefl*ary for 
them, efpecially at their firft coming to a full table, and with fo 
keen an appetite, than was ordinarily neceflary for Englijh youth. 
And with the exercife of fuch care, as one who underfl;ands the 
cafe, and is willing to take the trouble of it, may ufe, I am per- 
fuaded there is no more danger of their fl;udies being fatal to them, 
than to our own children. There have been feveral long fits of 
ficknefs of one and another in this fchool, with a nervous fever, 
pleurifies, dyfenterys, &c. but perhaps not more than have been 
among fo large a number of common labouring people in fo long a 
time. 

Sometime after thofe boys came, the affair appearing with an 
agreeable afpedt, it being then a time of profound peace in this 
country, I reprefented the affair to Colonel Elijha Williams^ Efq ; 
late re6tor oi Yale- College, and to the Rev*d Melfi'rs Samuel Mojeley 
of Windham^ and Benjamin Pomeroy of Hebron, and invited them to 
join me; they readily accepted the invitation; and a 'gentleman 
learned in the law fuppofed there might be fuch an incorporation 
among ourfelves as might fully anfwer our purpofe. And Mr. 
yojhua Moor, late of Mansjield, deceafed, appeared to give a fmall 
tenement in this place, for the foundation, ufe and fupport of a 
Charity-School, for the education of Indian youth, &c. But it 
pleafed God to take the good Colonel from an unthankful world 
foon after the covenant was made and executed, and thus deprived 
us of the benefit of his fingular learning, piety and zeal in the 
affair. Notwithftanding, a fubfcription was foon made of near 
;^.5oo lawful money, towards a fund for the fupport of it at 6 per 
cent. But feveral gentlemen of the \2l^^ do>3ki\A:cv% ^V n^^^-^SsnS:^ 
and sufficiency of fuch an mcotpoiaXAOtv \ ^^N^\?J^%\fcV^^^'^^'^''^*^'^^ 



I So obtain ihe royal favour of a charter, but none effciftual. The 
l4rar foon commenced, and the reports from day to day of the 
bTavages made, and inhumanities and butcheries committed by 
r.ii^e favages on all quarters, raifed in the breads of great numbers, 
l« temper To warm, and fo contrary to charity, that 1 feldom 
r Thought Ll prudent fo much as to mention the affair. Many 
advifed me to drop it, but it appeared to others fo probable to be 
the very method which God would own, that I thought better to 
fcrabble along with it, as well as I could, till divine Providence 
(hould change the fcene. 

The profpefts, notwithftanding our outward troubles, feemed 
to be increafing: Such was the orderly and good behaviour of the 
boys, through the blefiing of God on inflruftiou and difcipline, 

^that enemies could find but little or nothing thi^t was true where- 
aifith they might reproach the defigti ; and thofe whofe fentiments 
were friendly, obferved with pleafure the good effedls of our 
endeavours: And the liberalities, efpecially of gentlemen of char- 
afler, encouraged me more and more to believe it to be of God, 
and that he defigned to fucceed and profper it, to the glory of his 
own great name ; and that I ought in compliance with fuch intima- 
tions of Providence from time to time, proportionably to increafe 
the number. 

I have had two upon my hands fince December \Zth. 1754, and 
four fmce April, 1757, and five fince April 1759, and feven fince 
Novemiier, 1760. and eleven fince August \Jl. 1761, and after this 
manner they have encreafed as I could obtain thofe who appeared 
promifing. And for fome time I have had twenty-five devoted to 
fchool as cot)ftantly as their health will allow, and they have all 
along been fo, excepting that in an extraordinary croud of bufinefs, 
I have fometimes required their afliftance. But there is no great 
advantage, excepting to themfelves, to be expected from their 
labour, nor enough lo compenfate the trouble of inftructing them 
in it, and the repair of the mifchiefs they will do, while they are 
ignorant of all the affairs of hufhandry, and the ufe of tools, The 
principal advantage I have ever had in this refpeCl has been by 
Duvid Fowler and ycfepk Woolley, and more by David than all 
the rell : Thefe lads will likely make good farmers, if they Ihould 
ever have the advantage of experience in it. 

Three of this number are E.nglijh youth, one of which is gone 

for a time to NeiMhyerJey College, for the fake of better advantage 

for fome parts of learning: He has made fome proficiency in the 

A^i/TW^ longfue : The other two are fitting for the bufinefs of 

mrJjronaries. One of the /mitan lads is Jacob WoolUy, who is now 

^ ^is laa year at JVew-yer/ey College, and is a good ^c\\oW -, \w " 

wre by the leave and order of the Prefident, deftjum^ vo ¥.eV ^< 



I acquaintance with the Mohawk tongue. Two others are fent here 
by the Rev. Mr, Brauierd, and are defigned for trades ; the one 
for a blackfmith (a trade much wanted among tlie Indians) and is 
to go to his apprenticelhip as foon as a good place is ready for 
him ; the other is defigned for a carpenter and joiner, and is to go 
to an apprenlicefhip as foon as he has learned to read and write. 
Another of the Indians is (on to the fachem at Mo/iegan, and is 
heir-aparenl; he is fomewhat infirm as to his bodily health ; For 
his fupport lall year I have charged nothing more than lol. 
lawful money, granted by the Hon. London Commifiioners. Sev- 
eral of my fcholars are confiderably well accomplilhed for tchool- 
mafters, and 7 or 8 will likely be well fitted for interpreters in 
a few years more. And four of this number are girls, whom I have 
hired women in this neighbourhood to inftru6t in all the arts of 
good houfewifery, they attending the fchoo! one day in a week to 
be inftruiSed in writing, &c. till they fhall be tit for an apprentice- 
fhip, to be taught to make men's and women's apparel, &lc in 
order to accompany ihefe boys, when they fhall have occafion for 
Cuch afTidance in the builnefs of their miflion.* And fix of them 
are Mohawks, oh\.a.\ne6 purfuant and according to the direction of 
the Honorable General Affembly of the Province of the MaJfoLhu- 
felts-Bay, and are learning to fpeak, write, and read Englijh: And 
the mod of them make good proficiency therein. 

I have, by the good Providence of God, been favoured with 
religious, faithful and learned matters, in general, from the firil fet- 
ting up of this fchool, at the e.\pence of about £.^(1 lawful money 
per annum, i.e. £.^ per month, with their board, and all accommo- 

■This part of my plan feems to tie abundantly juftified by that which the 

I Rev. Dr. Caiman of Bofton, and the Rev. Mr. Sergtaal of Stotkbridgi, have 

I wrote upon this head. See Mr. Sfrgmnfi letter to the Dodor, printed at 

' BefloH 1743, Page 15. The Doflor writes Ihua : — " Another thmg fuggelled 

"by Mr, Sirgeanl and a muA wife and neceffary ddc in the pierent ca^ is — 

"his talcing in girls is well as buys, if Providence fucceed Clie delign, aod a 

'* fund fuHiclent to carry it on can be procured : I muft needs add on this 

"head, that this propofil is a matter of abfolule neceOity, wherein we arc not 
" left at liberty, either as meii or Chridians ; for there cannot be a propagation 
"of religion among any people, without an equal regard lo l>olh fexes ; not 
" only iKcaufe females are alike precious fouls, form'd for God and relijiinn as 
" much as the males ; but alfo hecaufe the care for the fouls of children m 
"farailiea, and more cfpeciilly in ihofe of low degree, lies chiefly upon the 
"mothers for the firft 7 or 8 years: Which is an obfervation or remark which 
"I had the honour to make unto my dear and honoured aiicieiil friend, Htury 
" Neviman, Efq; Secretary to the Hon. and Rev. Society for promoting 
"Chriftian Knowledge: which when he had communicated to them they put 
"into print, and fent it tu the Dtredtorn of the 1764 fchools; (if I have not 
'■mifcounted) that fo a greater proportion of eirls miaht ba takei\ w.ta 'Jtvw»-'vn 
I " receive a relifiioua education for tUe talte dI ftiaw yfaavx-j . •M&^fr .'a.^-'^ '^^'^ "^^^ 
K'niore effeduaJanfwering the verj end oi t\iftvt liiaAV) W&oqN^ 



dalions, and a horfe kept or provided when needed ; which I fup- 
pofe can't be efleemed Icfs than the fum which I mention : and if 
this feeins to any to be large, I have only this to fay, lliat I could 
not have the choice of mafters at lefs expence. But (he expence 
for tuition will likely be faved for forae time, by the generolily of a 
young gentleman, who propofes to keep it gratis a few months. 

The method of conducing this fchool has been, and is de- 
figned to be after this manner, viz. they are obliged to be clean, 
and decently drefled, and be ready to attend prayers, before fun- 
rife in the fall and winter, and at 6 o'clock in the furamer. A por- 
tion of Scripture is read by feveral of the feniors of Ihem: And 
tliofe who are able anfwer a queltion in the Affembly'i Cateckifm, 
and have fome queftions afked them upon it, and an anfwer ex- 
pounded to ihem. After prayers, and a (hort time for their diver- 
lion, the fchool begins with prayer about 9, and ends at 12, and 
again at 2, and ends at 5 o'clock with prayer, Evening prayer is 
attended before the day-light is gone. Afterwards they apply to 
their iludies, &c. They attend the publick worfhip, and have a 
pew devoted to their ufe, in the houfe of God. On Lord's-Day 
morning, between and after the meetings, the mailer, or fome one 
whom they will fubmit to, is with them, infpects their behaviour, 
hears them read, calechifes them, difcourfes to them, &:c. And 
once or twice a week they hear a difcourfe calculated to their capa- 
cities upon the moft important and inlerefling fubjects. And in 
general they are orderly and governable : They appear to be as per- 
feftly eafy and contented with their fituation and employment as 
any at a father's houfe. 1 fcarcely hear a word of their going 
home, fo much as for a vilit, for years together, except it be when 
they firfl; come. 

And the fuccefs of endeavours hitherto, the general approba- 
tion of great and good inen, and the teftimonies many have given of 
it, by tlieir feafonable liberality towards it's fupport, have feemed 
to me fuch evident tokens of a Divine Hand in favour of it, and fo 
plain intimations of the Divine Will concerning it, that 1 have, as I 
faid before, thought it duty, notwithifanding all difcouragements, 
to purfue the delign, and endeavour to keep pace with the provi- 
dences of God in favour of it as to their number, and truif in Him, 
"whofe the earth is, and the fulnets thereof," for further tupplies. 
And I have hoped this would be elteemed fufficient to dear me of 
the imputation of prefumption and raihnefs in rifquing my own pri- 
vate intereft, as I have done. 

The Honourable London Commiffioners hearing of the delign, 

enquired into it, and encouraged It by an allowance of ul. lawful 

money, by tlieir vote JVorember 12. 1756. And a^am '\ii \.>ie. ^jeM 

'/-J* t/iey allowed me 30I. — and in November ^ih, ii&o,?.'i'a.v^^ 
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me an annual allowance of 20I. for my affiftance — and in OHober 
1761, they granted me 12I, towards the [upport of Tfaiah Un- 
eas, fon of the Cachem oE Mokegan, and lot, more for his Cupport 
the following year. In October 1756. I received a legacy of fifty- 
Bine dollars of Mrs. Ann Bingham of Windham. In July 1761, I 
received a generous donation of fifty pounds fterling from the 
Right Hon. William, Marquis of Lothian. And in Nov. 1761. a 
donation of ajl. fterl. from Mr. Hardy of Landau — and in May 
1762. » fecond donation of 50I. fterl. from that moil honorable 
and noble lord, the Marquis of Lothian; and at the fame time aol. 
fterl. from Mr. Samiid Savage, merchant in London; and a collec- 
tion of len guineas from the Rev. Dr. A. Giffitrds in London : and 
lol. fterl, more from a lady in London, unknown, which is ftill in 
the hands of a friend, and to be remitted with fome additional 
advantage, and to be accounted for when received. And also for 
7 years paft I have, one year with another, received about iil. 
lawful money annually, intereft of fubCcriptions. And in my jour- 
ney to Portfmoiitk Xa^ June, I received in private donations 661. 
17s. 7d, i-4th. lawful money. I alto received for the ufe of this 
fchool, a bell of about 80 lb. weight, from a gentleman in London. 
In November 1761, the Great and General Court or .^flembly of the 
Province of Maffacktifetts-Bay, voted, thai I (hould be allowed 
to take under my care fix children of the Six Nations, for educa- 
tion, clothing and boarding, and be allowed for that purpofe, for 
each of faid children, is!, per annum for otte year, which boys I 
have obtained, and they have been for fome time in this fchool. 

The Honourable Scotch Commilfioners in and near Bojlon, 
underftanding and approving of the defign of fending for Indian 
children of remote tribes, to be educated here, were the firft body, 
or fociety, wlio have led the way in making an attempt for that 
purpofe. Which becaute of the newnefs and remarkable CucceCs 
of it. and becaufe it may encourage fuch a defign in time to come, 
I fuppose it may not be difagreeable, if I am a little particular in 
my account of it : While I was in Bojlon they paffed a vote lo this 
purpofe. May 7, 1761, "That the Reverend Mr, Wheeloek oi Leb- 
anon be defired to fit out David Fowler, an Indian youth, to accom- 
pany Mr. Sampfon Occam, going on a miflion to the Oneidas, that 
faid Daviii be fupported on Caid milTion for a term not exceeding 
4 months ; .md that he endeavour on his return lo bring with him 
a number of Indian boys, not exceeding three, to be put under 
Mr. Wlieeloek's care and inftruflion, and that 2ol. be put into Mr. 
Wheelock's hands to carry this delign into CKeciimw, ».■^.4,^^■^^.•^t^«.^ 
faid fum Ihall be expended, he adv\lt We. w«iBi.>KM ^^ \v«A^^^ 
\ bis accounts foi allowance," 



Purfuant to this vote I doathed and furniflied faid ZJnwrfwith 
horfe and money, for his long tour into the wildernefs, which he 
fet out on June loth, in company with Mr. Occam, by the way of 
NeW'York ; in which journey he rode above a ihoufand miles, and. 
by the advice, direction and afliftance of Sir William Johnson,' 
obtained three boj's of the AMiawk nation, who were willing to' 
leave their friends arid country and come among ftrangers of an- 
other language, and quite another manner of living, and where, 
perhaps, no one of their nation then living had ever been; and 
among a people of whom their nation have been of a long time 
inclined to entertain jealoufies. Their names vtere Jb/cph, Negyes, 
and Center. Tliey arrived here Augujl (ft, 1761, but had fo much 
caution in the extraordinary enterprize, that they brought each of 
them an horfe from their own country. Two of them were but 
little better than naked, and could not fpeak a word of EngliJIi. 
The other being of a family of diftin6lion among them, was con- 
fiderably doathed, /Wiii«-faihion, and could fpeak a few words of 
EiigliJIi. They let me know, as foon as I could underftand them, 
that Sir Wm, Johnson had told them they fhould return and vifit 
tlisir friends in the fall of the year. I look fpeedy care to ckattje 
and cloath them. They many ways difcovered fome jealoufies 
refpefljiig the defign of their coming; but by acquaintance and 
freedom with other Iiidiaris in the fchool, and by conflant care for 
Iheni and kindnefs to them, thofe jealoufies feenied in a little time 
to wear away, and they appeared to feel and enjoy themCelves as 
though they had been at home in a father's houCe. Daily care was 
exercifed for them, and particular caution that they might in no 
inftance appear to be, thro' difrepfeft, diflinguiflied from any in 
the fchool. Such diftinftion, or any thing which they apprehend 
to be Co, I find will at once occafion jealoufies and diCaifeiftion. 
And this feems to be agreeable to a fettled principle among ihem- 
felves, (according to which they are wont to treat their captives) 
viz. that thofe who take the patronage of children, not their own, 
fhall treat them in all refpet^s as their own. 

Center's countenance, as I thought when he came, difcovered 
that he was not in health. My fufpicions increafed, and the ifTue 
proved they were not groundlefs. He continued with me till the 
fall, when the phyfician I employed advifed me, that his diforders 
threatned his life, and prevailed to fuch a degree that he looked 
upon him to be incurable, and that he judged it beft to fend him 
back to his friends, and that foon, or it would be too late to fend 
him at all ; and according to this advice I fent him away with 
-'i^Kfj; having furailhed them with money for their journey into 
fAe .i&2t^a!»4 country, on the 33d day of 0£lober. J^'jeph tMnti 
yoager to accompany young A'irlland, who was \eaTvi\v,£ tV^ 
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Mohawk language of him, and whom I feint into that country to 
obtain fix boys of thofe nations, to partake of the benefit of Sir 
Peter Warren's legacy, according to the in(tru6lions of the General 
AfTembly of the Province of Maffachufetts-Bay^ before mentioned. 
Center reached home, but died foon after. Ne^yes^ I hear, 
was captivated by a young female and married. Mr. Kirtland and 
yofeph fet out for the Mohawk country November 4th, and returned 
November 27th, and brought two Mohawk lads with them, viz. 
Mofes and yohannes, by whom Sir Wm. Johnson informed me that 
he expe6led to be able to fend the reft when they came in from 
hunting. I informed the Hon. Commiflioners of the ftate of the 
cafe, and by a letter from the Reverend Dr. Chauncy, chairman 
of their committee, in the name of the reft, was defined to let them 
have in their pay and under their direction thefe two who came 
laft with yofeph^ which I confented to, provided they would remit 
the neceffary charges which I had been at in procuring and cloath- 
ing them, and give me as I afterwards charged them for their 
fupport and tuition, upon which conditions they took them. 
I immediately fent to Sir Wm. Johnson for other fix to partake 
of Sir Peter Warren's legacy. Thefe three, viz. yofeph^ Mdfes and 
yohannes, continued with me in the pay of the CommifTioners till 
May 27, 1762, when I offered faid committee my accompt, the 
whole amount of which, that is, for cloathing and furnifhing David 
with horfe and money. for his fupport in his long journey of feveral 
months, the expence of the boy's journey home above 200 miles. 
The expence of Kirtland's journey (excepting his horfe) into that 
country to bring down Mofes and yjhannes. The pafturing the 
horfes of the firft three the time they continued here, in a dry and 
difficult feafon ; the cloathing all five, and repairing their cloath- 
ing the whole time they tarried ; the boarding and fchooling them, 
finding waftiing, lodging, firewood, candles, books, paper, &c. I 
fay, the amount of the expence for the five and in the whole 
affair for near twelve months, errors excepted, was but juft 58I. 
17s. 7d. i-4th. fterling. But in this accompt I charged nothing 
for feveral expenfive journeys in this government, taken by myfelf, 
and another preparatory and neceffary to the defign of David^s 
miffion, nor for any labour, care or pains of my own therein from 
firft to laft — For their board, wafhing and lodging but 5s. per 
week ; the loweft common price in thefe parts was 6s. L. M. What 
cloathing, &c. they had of me, I charged at the loweft cafh-price, 
and what I got for them of our traders, shoemakers, taylors, &c. 
I charged juft as they charged me, ^v1\\on3X 'a.^^ -^^nj-^k^k.^ X>?v ^-^^ 
inflance. I charged nothing lox e-x-U^-ox^vcv-a.^^ \xq^^^ "^^ ^^ 
for Center, m his declimiig (late-, xvox ^\^ VV^ ^'^^'^^'^^Tc.^'^^^ 
vvhat he did for him. And tiveie ^wex^ ovV^^ ^xo^xvvo 
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prevent expence of money in their journeyings more than is 
common, for which there was nothing charged, by all which the 
accompt was fomewhat lefs than it would otherwise have been — 
But then on the other hand it may be confidered, 

1. That provifions of all forts were then, and (till are, at an 
higher price than ever before in thefe parts, occafioned by the pre- 
ceeding wars and extreme drought. When they are reduced to 
their ufual price, the expence of educating Indian youth will be 
much lefs. 

2. The circumftances of this undertaking were extraordinary, 
and the neceflary expences of it were confequently fo, and fuch as 
there may never be fuch occafion for again. This was the opening 
a door which never had been opened for fuch a purpofe to thefe 
nations ; and it was thought by many who knew their great fond- 
nefs for their children, that it could not be foon accomplifhed, i. e. 
to make either parents or children willing to comply with an invi- 
tation to come fuch a vaft length, and under fuch circumftances as 
have been mentioned. But the report of Diwid confirmed by the 
boys on their return, has given fuch conviction of the fmcerity and 
kindnefs of our intentions towards them, as has removed all objec- 
tions. And nothing more is now neceflary to our obtaining as 
many well-chofen boys and girls as we pleafe, but to employ fome 
faithful miflionary among them for that purpofe. 

I have been the more particular in this account, becaufe 
I would remove the unreafonable prejudices raifed againft this 
method, by partial and unfair accounts, and a cry of enormous 
expences, «S:c. And to let the world know there is nothing in it 
worthy to be obje6ted by one who is in earneft to accomplifli this 
great and important defign. 

What I have done for this fchool fince its beginning, in many 
expenfive journies; (for none of which have I ever charged any 
thing at all) ; in conftant care for their health, in endeavours to 
cure their favage difpofition, and form their minds and manners 
to right rules of virtue and religion, in extraordinary care and 
trouble for feveral of them in ficknefs, in expences by company, 
not only of EngliJJi but Indians at my houfe, occafioned thereby ; 
and incidental charges in many inftances, none are able juftly to 
eftimate, or likely fo much as to think of many of them, but one 
who is intimately acquainted with the bufmefs : In confideration 
for which I have had the afliftance of feveral of them a few times 
in an extraordinary croud of bufinefs ; and of late fome advantage 
hy the fchool to two of my own children. Which reward I fup- 
po/e j'njpartial judges will not think to bear a vexy coufiderable 
proportion to thefe expences which are not charged, atvd >n\\\Ocv vcv 
'r judgment is not the one tenth part of them. 
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Mr. Moor's grant contains about two acres of pafluring, a 
fmall houfe and Ihop ; for the ufe of which from the firft I have 
received about £, 4 lawful money, clear of the charge of repairing, 
which is not equal to the money I have paid to phyficians which is 
not charged. 

I have profeffed to have no view to making an eflate by this 
affair : what the finglenefs and uprightnefs of my heart has been 
before God, he knows ; and alfo how greatly I (land in need of his 
pardon. 

My accompt with the fchool has been charged after the fol- 
lowing manner, viz. For the whole expence of cloathing, boarding 
and tutoring the boys from December 18th. 1754, to November 26th. 
1760. at the rale of £, 16 lawful money per annum, for each; but 
when their number was fo increafed I found it necelTary to come 
nearer to the true value of it, and have fmce ufed greater exact- 
ness ; but have never charged higher than at the loweft money price 
for what they have had of me, and for what I have bought for them 
of our traders, fhoemakers, taylors, &c. I have charged juft what I 
have given, and no more. I have charged for their tuition, as for 
EngiiJIt fcholars, i. e. foi; Latin fcholars, and fuch as were favage 
and needed much care and in(tru6lion, at 2 y^ L. M. per week, or 
£. 4 lof. per annum; and for others proportionably. The whole 
fchool, one year with another, has not quite cleared my expence 
for the mafter. Laft year it did a little more ; and fince the 27th 
of May laft, it has over-done my expence for the mafler 15/ 8^. 
befides the tuition of the girls. I have charged for the girls but 
4 d. per week, i. e. for one day's fchooling and dinner ; and the 
whole expence for their education will be but little more than their 
cloathing. 

The total amount of all my difburfements in this whole affair, 
for near eight years, that is, fmce December 18. 1754, to November 
27. 1762, charged in the manner, and after the rate before-men- 
tioned, is, (errors excepted) £, 566 2/ 5^. flerling. — And the total 
amount of all the donations before-mentioned, together with fmaller 
ones, which I fuppofe needlefs to mention particularly, received 
within the faid term, is, (errors excepted) £, 509 2/ 5^. ilerling. 

And as this fchool was fet up when there was no fcheme 
devifed, or plan laid, which this could be in oppofition to ; fo it is 
not continued in oppofition to any other meafures which are pro- 
pofed or purfued by others. 

And, bleffed be God that he has put it into the hearts of a 
number of gentlemen of ability in and near Boflon, to contribute 
fo liberally towards the furtherance ol \.Vv^ ^^xv^x-a^. ^^^v^^. Vc!^^^>s. 
It not a Y>^iy that Chriftians ot aW dexvo\\\Ycv^N:\^^'5.W^^^^^ 
their utmofi endeavours lot the aeeorcv^X^^^^^'^^ c>v>^-\ "^ 
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cially now while the door is fo widely opened for it ? And what 
a pity is it that any time fhould be loft ? And how exceeding 
mean, and infinitely beneath thofe noble fentiments, and that 
generous love to the fouls of men, and to our king and country, 
which true religion infpires, will it be to fall into parties ; and on 
account of differing opinions refpecting the moft probable methods 
for accompliftiing the end, to obftrucl and hinder one another 
therein ? There is enough for all to do ; and the affair is of fo 
great importance, that it calls for the trial of every method that 
has the leaft probability of fuccefs ; and different methods may 
greatly fubferve and aflift one another. . . . 

And I would take this opportunity to expreCs my gratitude for 
thofe generous benefa6tions whereby this infant inftitution has 
been hitherto fupported ; and I hope through the blefling of God 
upon our endeavours, thofe pious benefa6tors will have occarion 
for the moft eafy and comfortable refledtions, as having made an 
offering acceptable to God, and beftowed it well for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom, and glory of the great Redeemer : And that 
the blefling of many of our American heathens, who ftiall in the 
prefent and fucceeding generations, reap Xhe benefit thereof, may 
come upon them : And that others underftanding that this fchool 
ftill lives, under God, upon the charity of good men, will be moved 
to open their hands to minifter further, and neceffary fupplies 
for it. 



Eleazar Wheelock, the noble teacher of the Indians in the last century and the founder of 
Dartmouth College, was born in Windham, Conn., in 1711, graduated at Yale College in 1733, 
and was ordained over the Second church in Lebanon, Conn., in 1735. He worked for a time 
with such zeal that he preached in one year '* a hundred more sermons than there are days in the 
year." He took pupils into his house to educate, and in 1743 received Samson Occom, a Niohican 
Indian. He now conceived the plan of an Indian missionary school, and by 1762 he had nearly 
twenty Indian youths under his charge, supported by the contributions of benevolent i)eople. 
Joshua Mo )r, a Mansfield farmer, gave the school a house and two acres of land in Lebanon, in 
1754, and the school took the name of Moor's Indian Charity-school. In 1766, Occom and Rm-. 
Nathaniel Whitaker went to England, and by their exertions an endowment of about /^ 10,000 vvas 
obtained. A list is still preserved of subscriptions made from two hundred places in (ireat Bntain. 
The Earl of Dartmouth became the president of the board of trustees. In 1770 the school w;>s 
removed to Dresden (now Hanover), N. H., that place being chosen for its healihfulness and also 
on account of the lar^e landed endowment proffered by Governor Wentworth ; and a college for 
general higher education was added, named for Lord Dartmouth, although he and the other trus- 
tees of the Indian school were opposed to its establishment, and the two institutions remained 
nominally separate until 1849. Wheelock became president of the college, with the privilege of 
naming his successor. He died in 1779, during the Revolution, which blighted the prospects of the 
Indian school, as many tribes adhered to England, although the Oneidas were probably kept from 
doing so by the influence of the school. Dr. Wheelock published several " continuations " of his 
narrative of the Indian school, those of 1771 and 1772, describing the removal to Hanover and the 
hardships attending the opening of the school in the wilderness, — for Hanover was then a wilder- 
ness, and the motto on the seal of Dartmouth College is Vox clamantis in Deserto, — being espe- 
cially interesting. Wheelock's work for the education of the Indians is conspicuous in our colonial 
history. But the student should read of the effort at Henrico, in Virginia, in 1619, of the early 
efforts at Harvard, — the first brick building on the grounds at Harvard was the Indian College, 
/or t/ie c(/uc.ition of Indian vouthf ?i\\A in this building Eliot's Indian Bible was printed, — the 
p/a/js of Robert Boyle and Bishop Berkeley, etc. 
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introduction: 



The Old South Leaflets are prepared primarily for circulation among 
the attendants upon the Old South Lectures for Young People. The sub- 
jects of the Leaflets are immediately related to the subjects of the lectures, 
and they are intended to supplement the lectures and stimulate historical 
interest and inquiry among the young people. They are made up, for the 
most part, from original papers of the periods treated in the lectures, in the 
hope to make the men and the public life of the periods more clear and real. 

The Old South Lectures for Young People were instituted in the sum- 
mer of 1883, as a means of promoting a more serious and intelligent atten- 
tion to historical studies, especially studies in American history, among the 
young people of Boston. The success of the lectures has been so great as 
to warrant the hope that such courses may be permanently sustained in 
Boston and established with equal success in other cities of the country. 

The Old South Lectures for 1883, intended to be strictly upon subjects 
in early Massachusetts History, but by certain necessities somewhat 
modified, were as follows: " Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop,'* 
by Edwin D. Mead. "Plymouth," by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. "Concord," 
by Frank B. Sanborn. "The Town- Meeting,'* by Prof. James K. 
HosMER. "Franklin, the Boston Boy," by George M. Towle. "How 
to Study American History,*' by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. "The Year 
1777,*' by John Fiske. "History in the Boston Streets," by Edward 
Everett Hale. The Leaflets prepared in connection with these lectures 
consisted of (i) Cotton Mather's account of Governor Bradford, from the 
" Magnalia " ; (2) the account of the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cape Cod, 
from Bradford's Journal ; (3) an extract from Emerson's Concord Address 
in 1835; (4) extracts from Emerson, Samuel Adams, De Tocqueville and 
others, upon the Town- Meeting j (5) a portion of Franklin's Autobiography ; 
(6) Carlyle on the Study of History ; (7) an extract from Charles Sumner's 
oration upon Lafayette, etc. ; (8) Emerson's poem, " Boston." 

The lectures for 1884 were devoted to men representative of certain 
epochs or ideas in the history of Boston, as follows: " Svt W'ax\"^^•*»&^^s^ 



New England and in Old England," by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
** John Harvard, and the Founding of Harvard College,'* by Edward 
Channing, Ph.D. " The Mather Family, and the Old Boston Ministers," 
by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. " Simon Bradstreet, and the Struggle for 
the Charter," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "Samuel Adams, and the 
Beginning of the Revolution," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "Josiah 
Qumcy, the Great Mayor," by Charles W. Slack. " Daniel Webster, 
the Defender of the Constitution," by Charles C. Coffin. ''John A. 
Andrew, the Great War Governor," by Col. T. W. Higginson. The 
Leaflets prepared in connection with the second course were as follows : 
(i) Selections from Forster's essay on Vane, etc. ; (2) an extract from 
Cotton Mather's "Sal Gentium"; (3) Increase Mather's "Narrative of 
the Miseries of New England " ; (4) an original account of " The Revolution 
in New England " in 1689; (5) a letter from Samuel Adams to John Adams, 
on Republican Government; (6) extracts from Josiah Quincy's Boston 
Address of 1830; (7) Words of Webster; (8) a portion of Governor Andrew's 
Address to the Massachusetts Legislature in January, 1861. 

The lectures for 1885 were upon " The War for the Union," as follows : 
" Slavery," by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. "The Fall of Sumter," 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. "The Monitor and the Merrimac," by 
Charles C. Coffin. "The Battle of Gettysburg," by Col. Theodore 
A. Dodge. " Sherman's March to the Sea," by Gen. William Cogswell. 
"The Sanitary Commission," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Abraham 
Lincoln," by Hon. John D. Long. "General Grant," by Charles C. 
Coffin. The Leaflets accompanying these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Lowell's " Present Crisis," and Garrison's Salutatory in the Liberator of 
January i, 1831 ; (2) extract from Henry Ward Beecher's oration at Fort 
Sumter in 1865; (3) contemporary newspaper accounts of the engagement 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac ; (4) extract from Edward Everett's 
address at the consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, with 
President Lincoln's address ; (5) extract from General Sherman's account 
of the March to the Sea, in his Memoirs; (6) Lowell's " Commemoration 
Ode " ; (7) extract from Lincoln's First Inaugural Address, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and the Second Inaugural Address ; (8) account of 
the service in memory of General Grant, in Westminster Abbey, with Arch- 
deacon P'arrar's address. 

The lectures for 1886 were upon " The War for Independence," as fol- 
lows: "Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry," by Edwin D. Mead. 
" Bunker Hill, and the News in England," by John Fiske. "The Declar- 
ation of Independence," by James MacAlister. " The Times that Tried 



Men's Souls,** by Albert B. Hart, Ph.D. "Lafayette, and Help from 
France,'* by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "The Women of the Revolu- 
tion," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Washington and his Generals,** 
by George M. Towle. " The Lessons of the Revolution for These 
Times," by Rev. Brooke Herford. The Leaflets were as follows: (i) 
Words of Patrick Henry ; (2) Lord Chatham's Speech, urging the removal 
of the British troops from Boston; (3) extract from Webster's oration on 
Adams and Jefferson; (4) Thomas Paine's "Crisis," No. i; (5) extract 
from Edward Everett's eulogy on Lafayette; (6) selections from the Letters 
of Abigail Adams; (7) Lowell's " Under the Old Elm" ; (8) extract from 
Whipple's essay on " Washington and the Principles of the Revolution." 

The course for the summer of 1887 was upon " The Birth of the 
Nation," as follows : " How the Men of the English Commonwealth Planned 
Constitutions," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "How the American Colo- 
nies Grew Together," by John Fiske. "The Confusion after the Revolu- 
tion," by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. "The Convention and the Constitu- 
tion," by Hon. John D; Long. "James Madison and his Journal," by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews. " How Patrick Henry Opposed the Constitution," 
by Henry L. Southwick. " Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist.'*'^ 
" Washington's Part and the Nation's First Years," by Edward Everett 
Hale. The Leaflets prepared for these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Extract from Edward Everett Hale's lecture on "Puritan Politics in 
England and New England"; (2) "The English Colonies in America," 
extract from De Tocqueville's "Democracy in America"; (3) Washing- 
ton's Circular Letter to the Governors of the States, on Disbanding the 
Army; (4) The Constitution of the United States; (5) "The Last Day 
of the Constitutional Convention,** from Madison's Journal; (6) Patrick 
Henry's First Speech against the Constitution, in the Virginia Convention ; 
(7) The Federalist, No. IX ; (8) Washington's First Inaugural Address. 

The course of Old South Lectures for the summer of 1888 had the gen- 
eral title of "THE STORY OF THE CENTURIES," the several lectures 
being as follows : "The Great Schools after the Dark Ages," by Ephraim 
Emerton, Professor of History in Harvard University. "Richard the 
Lion-Hearted and the Crusades," by Miss Nina Moore, author of " Pil- 
grims and Puritans." " The World which Dante knew," by Shattuck O. 
Hartwell, Old South first-prize essayist, 1883. "The Morning-Star of 
the Reformation,** by Rev. Philip S. Moxom. "Copernicus and Colum- 
bus, or the New Heaven and the New Earth,*' by Prof. Edward S. 
Morse. " The People for whom Shakespeare wrote," by Charlisis. I^vi^- 
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Men's Souls,** by Albert B. Hart, Ph.D. "Lafayette, and Help from 
France," by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "The Women of the Revolu- 
tion," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Washington and his Generals,'* 
by George M. Towle. " The Lessons of the Revolution for These 
Times," by Rev. Brooke Herford. The Leaflets were as follows: (i) 
Words of Patrick Henry ; (2) Lord Chatham's Speech, urging the removal 
of the British troops from Boston; (3) extract from Webster's oration on 
Adams and Jefferson; (4) Thomas Paine's "Crisis," No. i; (5) extract 
from Edward Everett's eulogy on Lafayette; (6) selections from the Letters 
of Abigail Adams; (7) Lowell's " Under the Old Elm" ; (8) extract from 
Whipple's essay on " Washington and the Principles of the Revolution." 

The course for the summer of 1887 was upon " The Birth of the 
Nation," as follows : " How the Men of the English Commonwealth Planned 
Constitutions," by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "How the American Colo- 
nies Grew Together," by John Fiske. " The Confusion after the Revolu- 
tion," by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. "The Convention and the Constitu- 
tion," by Hon. John I>. Long. "James Madison and his Journal," by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews. " How Patrick Henry Opposed the Constitution," 
by Henry L. Southwick. " Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist^ 
" Washington's Part and the Nation's First Years," by Edward Everett 
Hale. The Leaflets prepared for these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Extract from Edward Everett Hale's lecture on "Puritan Politics in 
England and New England"; (2) "The English Colonies in America," 
extract from De Tocqueville's "Democracy in America"; (3) Washing- 
ton's Circular Letter to the Governors of the States, on Disbanding the 
Army; (4) The Constitution of the United States; (5) "The Last Day 
of the Constitutional Convention," from Madison's Journal; (6) Patrick 
Henry's First Speech against the Constitution, in the Virginia Convention ; 
(7) The Federalist, No. IX ; (8) Washington's First Inaugural Address. 

The course of Old South Lectures for the summer of 1888 had the gen- 
eral title of "THE STORY OF THE CENTURIES," the several lectures 
being as follows : "The Great Schools after the Dark Ages," by Ephraim 
Emerton, Professor of History in Harvard University. "Richard the 
Lion-Hearted and the Crusades," by Miss Nina Moore, author of " Pil- 
grims and Puritans." " The World which Dante knew,** by Shattuck O. 
Hartwkll, Old South first-prize essayist, 1883. "The Morning-Star of 
the Reformation," by Rev. Philip S. Moxom. "Copernicus and Colum- 
bus, or the New Heaven and the New Earth,** by Prof. Edward S. 
Morse. " The People for whom Shakespeare wrote" Vi>j C^t^^^fes* ^^>:^xi- 
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introduction: 



The Old South Leaflets are prepared primarily for circulation among 
the attendants upon the Old South Lectures for Young People. The sub- 
jects of the Leaflets are immediately related to the subjects of the lectures, 
and they are intended to supplement the lectures and stimulate historical 
interest and inquiry among the young people. They are made up, for the 
most part, from original papers of the periods treated in the lectures, in the 
hope to make the men and the public life of the periods more clear and real. 

The Old South Lectures for Young People were instituted in the sum- 
mer of 1883, as a means of promoting a more serious and intelligent atten- 
tion to historical studies, especially studies in American history, among the 
young people of Boston. The success of the lectures has been so great as 
to warrant the hope that such courses may be permanently sustained in 
Boston and established with equal success in other cities of the country. 

The Old South Lectures for 1883, intended to be strictly upon subjects 
in early Massachusetts History, but by certain necessities somewhat 
modified, were as follows: " Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop,*' 
by Edwin D. Mead. "Plymouth," by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. "Concord," 
by Frank B. Sanborn. "The Town- Meeting,** by Prof. James K. 
Hosmer. "Franklin, the Boston Boy," by George M. Towle. "How 
to Study American History,'* by Prof. G. Stanley Hall. "The Year 
1777," by John Fiske. "History in the Boston Streets,** by Edward 
Everett Hale. The Leaflets prepared in connection with these lectures 
consisted of (i) Cotton Mather's account of Governor Bradford, from the 
" Magnalia** ; (2) the account of the arrival of the Pilgrims at Cape Cod, 
from Bradford's Journal ; (3) an extract from Emerson*s Concord Address 
in 1835; (4) extracts from Emerson, Samuel Adams, De Tocqueville and 
others, upon the Town- Meeting ; (5) a portion of Franklin's Autobiography ; 
(6) Carlyle on the Study of History ; (7) an extract from Charles Sumner's 
oration upon Lafayette, etc. ; (8) Emerson's poem, " Boston.** 

The lectures for 1884 were devoted to men representative of certain 
epochs or ideas in the history of Boston, as follows*. " ^Sx W-axx-^^-a^R-N^^sv 



New England and in Old England,** by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
"John Harvard, and the Founding of Harvard College,'* by Edward 
Channing, Ph.D. " The Mather Family, and the Old Boston Ministers," 
by Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. ** Simon Bradstreet, and the Struggle for 
the Charter,'* by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. ** Samuel Adams, and the 
Beginning of the Revolution,*' by Prof. James K. Hosmer. **Josiah 
Quincy, the Great Mayor," by Charles W. Slack. ** Daniel Webster, 
the Defender of the Constitution,** by Charles C. Coffin. "John A. 
Andrew, the Great War Governor,** by Col. T. W. Higginson. The 
Leaflets prepared in connection with the second course were as follows : 
(i) Selections from Forster's essay on Vane, etc. ; (2) an extract from 
Cotton Mather's "Sal Gentium"; (3) Increase Mather's "Narrative of 
the Miseries of New England ** ; (4) an original account of " The Revolution 
in New England ** in 1689; (5) a letter from Samuel Adams to John Adams, 
on Republican Government; (6) extracts from Josiah Quincy's Boston 
Address of 1830 ; (7) Words of Webster ; (8) a portion of Governor Andrew's 
Address to the Massachusetts Legislature in January, 1861. 

The lectures for 1885 were upon " The War for the Union,** as follows : 
" Slavery,** by William Lloyd Garrison, Jr. "The Fall of Sumter," 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. "The Monitor and the Merrimac," by 
Charles C. Coffin. "The Battle of Gettysburg,** by Col. Theodore 
A. Dodge. " Sherman*s March to the Sea,*' by Gen. William Cogswell. 
"The Sanitary Commission," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Abraham 
Lincoln," by Hon. John D. Long. "General Grant," by Charles C. 
Coffin. The Leaflets accompanying these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Lowell's " Present Crisis," and Garrison's Salutatory in the Liberator of 
January i, 1831 ; (2) extract from Henry Ward Beecher's oration at Fort 
Sumter in 1865 ; (3) contemporary newspaper accounts of the engagement 
between the Monitor and the Merrimac ; (4) extract from Edward Everett's 
address at the consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, with 
President Lincoln's address ; (5) extract from General Sherman's account 
of the March to the Sea, in his Memoirs; (6) Lowell's "Commemoration 
Ode *' ; (7) extract from Lincoln's First Inaugural Address, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, and the Second Inaugural Address; (8) account of 
the service in memory of General Grant, in Westminster Abbey, with Arch- 
deacon P'arrar's address. 

The lectures for 1886 were upon " The War for Independence," as fol- 
lows: "Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry," by Edwin D. Mead. 
" Bunker Hill, and the News in England," by John Fiske. "The Declar- 
ation of Independence," by James MacAlister. " The Times that Tried 



Men*s Souls,** by Albert B. Hart, Ph.D. "Lafayette, and Help from 
France,'* by Prof. Marshall S. Snow. "The Women of the Revolu- 
tion," by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. "Washington and his Generals,** 
by George M. Towle. " The Lessons of the Revolution for These 
Times,** by Rev. Brooke Herford. The Leaflets were as follows: (i) 
Words of Patrick Henry ; (2) Lord Chatham's Speech, urging the removal 
of the British troops from Boston ; (3) extract from Webster*s oration on 
Adams and Jefferson; (4) Thomas Paine*s "Crisis," No. i; (5) extract 
from Edward Everett's eulogy on Lafayette; (6) selections from the Letters 
of Abigail Adams ; (7) Lowell's " Under the Old Elm** ; (8) extract from 
Whipple's essay on " Washington and the Principles of the Revolution." 

The course for the summer of 1887 was upon "The Birth of the 
Nation,*' as follows : " How the Men of the English Commonwealth Planned 
Constitutions,** by Prof. James K. Hosmer. "How the American Colo- 
nies Grew Together," by John Fiske. " The Confusion after the Revolu- 
tion," by Davis R. Dewey, Ph.D. "The Convention and the Constitu- 
tion," by Hon. John D; Long. "James Madison and his Journal,** by 
Prof. E. B. Andrews. " How Patrick Henry Opposed the Constitution," 
by Henry L. Southwick. " Alexander Hamilton and the Federalist.'''* 
" Washington's Part and the Nation's First Years," by Edward Everett 
Hale. The Leaflets prepared for these lectures were as follows: (i) 
Extract from Edward Everett Hale's lecture on "Puritan Politics in 
England and New England"; (2) "The English Colonies in America," 
extract from De Tocqueville's "Democracy in America"; (3) Washing- 
ton's Circular Letter to the Governors of the States, on Disbanding the 
Army; (4) The Constitution of the United States; (5) "The Last Day 
of the Constitutional Convention," from Madison *s Journal; (6) Patrick 
Henry's First Speech against the Constitution, in the Virginia Convention ; 
(7) The Federalist, No. IX ; (8) Washington's First Inaugural Address. 

The course of Old South Lectures for the summer of 1888 had the gen- 
eral title of " THE STORY OF THE CENTURIES,'* the several lectures 
being as follows : "The Great Schools after the Dark Ages," by Ephraim 
Emerton, Professor of History in Harvard University. "Richard the 
Lion-Hearted and the Crusades," by Miss Nina Moore, author of " Pil- 
grims and Puritans." " The World which Dante knew," by Shattuck O. 
Hartwell, Old South first-prize essayist, 1883. "The Morning-Star of 
the Reformation," by Rev. Philip S. Moxom. "Copernicus and Colum- 
bus, or the New Heaven and the New Earth,** by Prof. Edward S. 
Morse. " The People for whom Shakespeare wrote,*' by Char\jl«» "^n^^- 



LEY Warner. "The Puritans and the English Revolution," by Charles 
H. Levermore, Professor of History in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. ** Lafayette and the Two Revolutions which he saw," by 
George Makepeace Towle. 

The Old South Lectures are devoted primarily to American history. 
But this object is liberally construed, and a constant aim is to impress upon 
the young people the relations of our own history to English and general 
European history, and our indebtedness to the long past. Next year (1889) 
will be the centennial both of the founding of our own national government 
and of the beginning of the French Revolution. It was hoped that the 
glance at some striking chapters in the history of the. last eight centuries, 
afforded by this year's course of lectures, would be a good preparation for 
that great anniversary and give the young people a truer feeling of the con- 
tinuity of history. 

In connection with the lectures, the young people were requested to fix 
in mind the following dates, observing that in most instances the date comes 
about a decade before the close of the century. An effort has been made in 
the Leaflets for the year to make dates, which are so often dull and useless 
to young people, interesting, significant and useful. — nth Century: Lan- 
franc, the great mediaeval scholar, who studied law at Bologna, was prior 
of the monastery of Bee, the most famous school in France in the nth 
century, and archbishop of Canterbury under William the Conqueror, died, 
1089. 1 2th Cent. : Richard I crowned, 1189. 13th Cent. : Dante at the 
battle of Campaldino, the final overthrow of the Ghibellines in Italy, 1289. 
14th Cent. : Wyclif died, 1384. 15th Cent. : America discovered, 1492. 
i6th Cent. : Spanish Armada, 1588. 17th Cent. : William of Orange lands 
in England, 1688. iSth Cent. : Washington inaugurated, and the Bastile 
fell, 1789. 

The Old South Leaflets for the year, corresponding with the several 
lectures, are as follows : i. — " The Early History of Oxford," from Green's 
History of the English People. 2. — *' Richard Coeur de Lion and the Third 
Crusade," from the Chronicle of Geoffrey de Vinsauf. 3. — ** The Univer- 
sal Empire," passages from Dante's De Monarchia. 4. — "The Sermon on 
the Mount," Wyclif 's translation. 5. — "Copernicus and the Ancient 
Astronomers," from Humboldt's Cosmos. 6. — "The Defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada," from Camden's Annals. 7. — "The Bill of Rights," 1689. 
8. — "The Eve of the P'rench Revolution," from Carlyle. The selections 
are accompanied by very full historical and bibliographical notes, and it is 
hoped that the series will prove of much service to students and teachers 
engaged in the general survey of modern history. These Leaflets for 1888 



are sold for five cents a copy or three dollars per hundred ; the series of 
eight, neatly bound in flexible cloth cover, forty cents. Address Directors 
of Old South Studies ^ Old South Meeting Houses Boston, Schools and the 
trade are supplied by D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York and Chicago. 

The Leaflets for 1883 are now mostly out of print. The series for 1884, 
1885, 1886, and 1887, uniformly bound in flexible cloth covers, may be pro- 
cured at the Old South Meeting House, for twenty-five cents per volume. 

The Old South Leaflets, which have been published, during the last six 
years, in connection with these annual courses of historical lectures at the 
Old South Meeting House, have attracted so much attention and proved of 
so much service, that the Directors have determined upon the publication of 
2t. general series of Leaflets, with the needs of schools, colleges, private clubs 
and classes especially in mind. The Leaflets are prepared by Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. They are largely reproductions of important original papers, accom- 
panied by useful historical and bibliographical notes. They will consist, on 
an average, of sixteen pages, and will be sold at the low price of five cents 
a copy or three dollars per hundred. The aim is to bring them within easy 
reach of everybody. Schools and the trade will be supplied by Messrs. 
D. C. Heath & Co. The Old South work is a work for the education of 
the people, and especially the education of our young people, in American 
history and politics, and its promoters believe that few things can contribute 
better to this end than the wide circulation of such Leaflets as those now 
proposed. It is hoped that professors in our colleges and teachers every- 
where will welcome them for use in their classes, and that they may meet 
the needs of the societies of young men and women now happily being 
organized in so many places for historical and political studies. Some idea 
of the character of this general series of Old South Leaflets may be gained 
from the following list of the subjects of the first thirteen numbers, which 
are now ready. A large proportion of these early numbers relate to the 
Constitution and the history of its growth, which are now subjects of special 
interest to historical students. 

No. 1. The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles of 
Confederation. 3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington's 
Farewell Address. 6. Magna Charta. 6. Vane's "Healing Question." 
7. Charter of Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut, 1638. 0. Franklin's Plan of Union, 1754. 10. Washington's 
Inaugurals. 11. Lincoln's Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 
12. The Federalist, Nos. i and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 
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The Directors of the Old South Studies in History and Politics have 
also published a Manual of the Constitution of the United States, with 
bibliographical and historical notes and outlines for study, by Edwin D. 
Mead. This manual is published for the use of schools and of such clubs, 
classes and individual students as may wish to make a careful study of the 
Constitution and its history. Our societies of young men and women enter- 
ing upon historical and political studies can do nothing better to begin with 
than to make themselves thoroughly familiar with the Constitution. It is 
especially with such societies in view that the table of topics for study, which 
follows the very full bibliographical notes in this manual, has been prepared. 
A copy of the manual will be sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents ; one hundred copies, fifteen dollars. Address Directors of Old South 
Studies y Old South Meeting House. 

Old South Meeting House ^ 
Boston, 1888. 
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Early History 1 
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Oxford. 

FROM CKEKN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH I'EOPIJ 

I It is in the reign of Henry the Third ihaC (he English uni- 

L versities begin to exercise a definite influence on the inlellectual 
life of Englishmen. Of the early history of Cambridge we know 
little or nothing, but enough remains to enable us to trace the 
early steps by which Oxford attained to its intellectual eminence, 
The establishment of the great schools which bore the name of 
universities was everywhere throughout Europe the special mark 
of ihe new impulse that Christendom had gained from the Cru- 
sades. A new fervor of study sprang up in the West from its 
conlact with ihe more civiliiied East. Travelers like Adelard of 
Baib brought back the first rudiments of physica! and mathemai- 
ical science from the schools of Cordova or Bagdad, The earli- 
est classical revival resiored Ciesar and Virgil to the list of 
monastic studies, and left its stamp on the pedantic style, the 
profuse classical quotations of writers like William of Malmes- 
bui^- or John of Salisbury. The scholastic philosophy sprung 
Lip in Ihe schools of Paris. The Roman law was revived by the 
imperialist doctors of Bologna. The long menial inactivity of 
feudal Europe was broken up like ice before a summer's sun. 
Wandering teachers like Lanfrnnc or Anselm crossed sea and 
land to spread the new power of knowledge. The same spirit 
of restlessness, of inquiry, of impatience with ihe older traditions 
ankind, either local or intellectual, that had hurried half 
itendom to the tomb of its Lord, crowded the roads with 
thousands of young scholars hurrj'ing to the chosen seats where 
teachers were gathered together. A new power had sprung up 
in the midst of a world as yet under the rule of sheer brute force. 
Poor as ihey were, sometimes even of a servile race, the wander- 
ing scholars who lectured in every cloister were hailed as "ina&- 
leni" by Ihe crowds at their feet, Ahe\a.i<i, ■«a?. ■i\^ae ^<«'iSs.v 
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the menaces of councils, of the thunders of the Church. The 
teaching of a single Lombard was of note enough in England 
to draw down the prohibition of a king. When Vacarius, prob- 
ably a guest in the court of Archbishop Theobald, where. Beket 
and John of Salisbury were already busy with the study of the 
canon law, opened lectures on it at Oxford, he was at once 
silenced by Stephen, then at war with the Church, and jealous of 
the power which the wreck of the royal authority and the anarchy 
of his rule had already thrown into its hands. 

. At the time of the arrival of Vacarius, Oxford stood in the 
first rank among English towns. Its town church of St. Martin 
rose from the midst of a huddled group of houses, girt in with 
massive walls, that lay along the dry upper ground of a low 
peninsula between the streams of Cherwell and the upper 
Thames. The ground fell gently on either side, eastward and 
westward, to these rivers, while on the south a sharper descent 
led down across swampy meadows to the city bridge. Around 
lay a wild forest country, the moors of Cowley and Bullingdon 
fringing the course of the Thames, the great woods of Shotover 
and Bagley closing the horizon to the south and east. Though 
the two huge towers of its Norman castle marked the strategic 
importance of Oxford as commanding the great river valley along 
which the commerce of Southern England mainly flowed, its walls 
formed, perhaps, the least element in its military strength, for on 
every side but the north the town was guarded by the swampy 
meadows along Cherwell, or by the intricate network of streams 
into which Isis breaks among the meadows of Osney. From 
the midst of these meadows rose a mitered abbey of Benedictines, 
which, with the older priory of St. Frideswide, gave the town 
some ecclesiastical dignity. The residence of the earl within its 
castle, the frequent visits of English kings to a palace within 
its walls, the presence again and again of important parliaments, 
marked its political weight within the realm. The settlement of 
one of the wealthiest among the English Jewries in the very heart 
of the town indicated, while it promoted, the activity of its trade. 
Its burghers were proud of a liberty equal to that of London, 
while the close and peculiar alliance of the capital promised the 
city a part almost equal to its own in the history of England. 
No city better illustrates the transformation of the land in the 
hands of its Norman masters, the sudden outburst of industrial 
effort, the sudden expansion of commerce and accumulation of 
wealth, which followed the Conquest. To the west of the town 
rose one of the stateliest of English castles, and in the meadows 



beneath the hardly less stately abbey of Osney. In the fields to 
the north the last of the Norman kings raised his palace of Beau- 
mont. The canons of St. Frideswide reared the church which 
still exists as the diocesan cathedral, while the piety of the Nor- 
man Castellans rebuilt almost all the parish churches of the city, 
and founded within their new castle walls the church of the 
Canons of St. George. We know nothing of the causes which 
drew students and teachers within the walls of Oxford. It is 
possible that here as elsewhere the new teacher had quickened 
older educational foundations, and that the cloisters of Osney 
and St. Frideswide already possessed schools which burst into a 
larger life under the impulse of Vacarius. As yet, however, the 
fortunes of the university were obscured by the glories of Paris. 
English scholars gathered in thousands around the chairs of 
William of Champeaux or Abelard. The English took their 
place as one of the " nations " of the French University. John of 
Salisbury became famous as one of the Parisian teachers. Beket 
wandered to Paris from his school at Merton. But through the 
peaceful reign of Henry the Second Oxford was quietly increas- 
ing in numbers and repute. Forty years after the visit of Vaca- 
rius its educational position was fully established. When 
Gerald of Wales read his amusing Topography of Ireland to its 
students, the most learned and famous of the English clergy 
were, he tells us, to be found within its walls. At the opening 
of the thirteenth century Oxford was without a rival in its own 
country, while in European celebrity it took rank with the great- 
est schools of the Western world. But to realize this Oxford of 
the past we must dismiss from our minds all recollections of the 
Oxford of the present. In the outer aspect of the new univer- 
sity there was nothing of the pomp that overawes the freshman 
as he first paces the " High," or looks down from the gallery of 
St. Mary's. In the stead of long fronts of venerable colleges, 
of stately walks beneath immemorial elms, history plunges us 
into the mean and filthy lanes of a medieval town. Thousands 
of boys, huddled in barejodging-houses, clustering around teach- 
ers as poor as themselves in church-porch and house-porch — 
drinking, quarreling, dicing, begging at the corners of the streets 
— take the place of the brightly-colored train of doctors and 
heads. Mayor and chancellor struggle in vain to enforce order 
or peace on this seething mass of turbulent life. The retainers 
who follow their young lords to the University fight out the 
feuds of their houses in the streets. Scholars from Kent and 
scholars from Scotland wage the bitteT ^Uw^^^ q?l "^c^rcC^ -^sx^ 



South. At night-fall roysterer and reveler roam with torches 
through the narrow lanes, defying bailiffs and cutting down 
burghers at their doors. Now a mob of clerks plunges into the 
Jewry, and wipes off the memory of bills and bonds by sacking 
a Hebrew house or two. Now a tavern row between scholar 
and townsman widens into a general broil, and the academical 
bell of St. Mary's vies with the town bell of St. Martin's in 
clanging to arms. Every phase of ecclesiastical controversy or 
political strife is preluded by some fierce outbreak in this turbu- 
lent, surging mob. When England growls at the exactions of 
the Papacy, the students besiege a legate in the abbot's house 
at Osney. A murderous town-and-gown row precedes the open- 
ing of the Barons' War. " When Oxford draws knife," runs the 
old rhyme, " England's soon at strife." 

But the turbulence and stir is a stir and turbulence of life. 
A keen thirst for knowledge, a passionate poetry of devotion, 
gathered thousands around the poorest scholar and welcomed 
the barefoot friar. Edmund Rich — Archbishop of Canterbury 
and saint in later days — came, a boy of twelve years old, from 
the little lane at Abingdon that still bears his name. He found 
his school in an inn that belonged to the abbey of Eynsham, 
where his father had taken refuge from the world. His mother 
was a pious woman of his day, too poor to give her boy much 
outfit besides the hair shirt that he promised to wear every 
Wednesday ; but Edmund was no poorer than his neighbors. 
He plunged at once into the nobler life of the place, its ardor for 
knowledge, its mystical piety. " Secretly," perhaps at even- 
tide when the shadows were gathering in the church of St. 
Mary's, and the crowd of teachers and students had left its 
aisles, the boy stood before an image of the Virgin, and, placing 
a ring of gold upon its finger, took Mary for his bride. Years 
of study, broken by the fever that raged among the crowded, 
noisome streets, brought the time for completing his education 
at Paris, and Edmund, hand in hand with a brother Robert of 
his, begged his way, as poor scholars were wont, to the great 
school of Western Christendom. On his return from Paris he 
became the most popular of Oxford teachers. It is to him that 
Oxford owes her first introduction to the Logic of Aristotle. 
We see him in the little room which he hired, with the Virgin's 
chapel hard by, his gray gown reaching to his feet, ascetic in his 
devotion, falling asleep in lecture-time after a sleepless night of 
prayer, with a grace and cheerfulness of manner which told of 
J2JS French draining, and a chivalrous love of knowledge that let 
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his pupils pay what they would. " Ashes to ashes, dust to dust," 
the young tutor would saj, a touch of scholarly pride perhaps 
mingling with his contempt of worldly things, as he threw down 
the fee on the dusty window-ledge, where a thievish student 
would sometimes run off with it. But even knowledge brought 
its troubles ; the Old Testament, which with a copy of the De- 
cretals long formed his sole library, frowned down upon a love 
of secular learning from which Edmund found it hard to wean 
himself. At last, in some hour of dream, the form of his dead 
mother floated into the room where the teacher stood among 
his mathematical diagrams. "What are these.?" she seemed 
to say ; and seizing Edmund's right hand she drew on the palm 
three circles interlaced, each of which bore the name of one of 
the Persons of the Christian Trinity. "** Be these," she cried, as 
her figure faded away, " thy diagrams henceforth, my son." 

The story admirably illustrates the real character of the new 
training, and the latent opposition between the spirit of the Uni- 
versities and the spirit of the Church. The feudal and ecclesias- 
tical order of the old medieval world were both alike threatened 
by the power that had so strangely sprung up in the midst of 
them. Feudalism rested on local isolation, on the severance of 
kingdom from kingdom, and barony from barony, on the dis- 
tinction of blood and race, on the supremacy of material or 
brute force, on an allegiance determined by accidents of place 
and social position. The University, on the other hand, was a 
protest against this isolation of man from man. The smallest 
school was European, and not local. Not merely every prov- 
ince of France, but every people of Christendom, had its place 
among the " nations " of Paris or Padua. A common language, . « 
the Latin tongue, superseded within academical bounds the war- 
ring tongues of Europe. A common intellectual kinship and 
rivalry took the place of the petty strifes which parted province 
from province or realm from realm. What the Church and Em- 
pire had both aimed at and both failed in, the knitting of Chris- 
tian nations together into a vast commonwealth, the Universities 
for a time actually did. Dante felt himself as little a stranger 
in the "Latin" quarter around Mont St. Genevieve as under 
the arches of Bologna. Wandering Oxford scholars carried the 
writings of Wyclif to the libraries of Prague. In England the 
work of provincial fusion was less difficult or important than 
elsewhere, but even in England work had to be done. The 
feuds of Northerner and Southerner which so long disturbe.<L ^ksfe. 
discipline of Oxford witnessed at axv^ xaV^ \.o \>j\e. V-^Ol ^-ax^^^"^- 



erner and Southerner had at last been brought face to face in 
its streets. And here as elsewhere the spirit of natural isolation 
was held in check by the larger comprehensiveness of the Uni- 
versity. After the dissensions that threatened the prosperity of 
Paris in the thirteenth century, Norman and Gascon mingled 
with Englishmen in Oxford lecture-halls. At a far later time 
the rebellion of Owen Glyndwyr found hundreds of Welsh 
scholars gathered around its teachers. And within this strangely 
mingled mass society and government rested on a purely demo- 
cratic basis. The son of the noble stood on precisely the same 
footing with the poorest mendicant among Oxford scholars. 
Wealth, physical strength, skill in arms, pride of ancestry and 
blood, the very basis on which feudal society rested, went for 
nothing in Oxford lecture-rooms. The University was a state 
absolutely self-governed, and whose citizens were admitted by a 
purely intellectual franchise. Knowledge made the " master." 
To know more than one^s fellows was a man's sole claim to be 
a " ruler " in the schools; and within this intellectual aristocracy 
all were equal. The free commonwealth of the masters gath- 
ered in the aisles of St. Mary's as the free commonwealth of 
Florence gathered in Santa Maria Novella. All had an 
equal right to counsel, all had an equal vote in the final deci- 
sion. Treasury and library were at the complete disposal of 
the body of masters. It was their voice that named every 
officer, that proposed and sanctioned every statute. Even the 
Chancellor, their head, who had at first been an officer of the 
Bishop, became an elected officer of their own. 

If the democratic spirit of the universities threatened feudal- 

. ism, their spirit of intellectual inquir}- threatened the Church. 
To all outer seeming they were purely ecclesiastical bodies. 
The wide extension which medieval usage gave to the word 
"orders" gathered the whole educated world within the pale of 
the clergy. Whatever might be their age or proficiency, scholar 
and teacher were alike clerks, free from lay responsibilities or 
the control of civil tribunals, and amenable only to the rule of 
the Bishop and the sentence of his spiritual courts. This eccle- 
siastical character of the University appeared in that of its 
head. The Chancellor, as we have seen, was at first no officer 
of the University, but of the ecclesiastical body under whose 
shadow he had sprung into life. He was simply the local officer 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, within whose immense diocese the 
University was then situated. But this identification in outer 

form with the Church only rendered more conspicuous the dif- 



ference of its spirit. The sudden expansion of the field of 
education diminished the importance of those purely ecclesiasti- 
cal and theological studies which had hitherto absorbed the 
whole intellectual energies of mankind. The revival of classi- 
cal literature, the rediscovery as it were of an older and a 
greater world, the contact with a larger, freer life, whether in 
mind, in society, or in politics, introduced a spirit of skepticism, 
of doubt, of denial, into the realms of unquestioning belief. 
Abelard claimed for reason the supremacy over faith. The 
Florentine poets discussed with a smile the immortality of the 
soul. Even to Dante, while he censures these, Virgil is as 
sacred as Jeremiah. The imperial ruler in whom the new cul- 
ture took its most notable form, Frederick the Second, the 
" World's Wonder " of his time, was regarded by half Europe 
as no better than an infidel. The faint revival of physical 
science, so long crushed as magic by the dominant ecclesiasti- 
cism, brought Christians into perilous contact with the Moslem 
and the Jew. The books of the Rabbis were no longer a mere 
accursed thing to Roger Bacon. The scholars of Cordova were 
no mere Paynim swine to Adelard of Bath. How slowly and 
against what obstacles science won its way we know from the 
witness of Roger Bacon. " Slowly," he tells us, "has any por- 
tion of the philosophy of Aristotle come into use among the 
Latins. His Natural Philosophy and his Metaphysics, with the 
Commentaries of Averroes and others, were translated in my 
time, and interdicted at Paris up to the year a.d. 1237, because 
of their assertion of the eternity of the world and of time, and 
because of the book of the divinations by dreams (which is the 
third book, De Somniis et Vigiliis), and because of many pas- 
sages erroneously translated. Even his logic was slowly re- 
ceived and lectured on. For St. Edmund, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the first in my time who read the Elements at 
Oxford. And I have seen Master Hugo, who first read the 
book of Posterior Analytics, and I have seen his writing. So 
there were but few, considering the multitude of the Latins, who 
were of any account in the philosophy of Aristotle ; nay, very 
few indeed, and scarcely any up to this year of grace 1292." 

We shall see later how fiercely the Church fought against 
this tide of opposition, and how it won back the allegiance of 
the universities through the begging friars. But it was in the 
ranks of the friars themselves. that the intellectual progress of 
the universities found its highest representative. The life of 
Roger Bacon almost covers the thut.e^T\\.Vv c'iwVox'^ \\v^ "=»^'^'^ ^^^ 
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child of royalist parents, who had been driven into exile and 
reduced to poverty by the civil wars. From Oxford, where he 
studied under Edmund of Abingdon, to whom he owed his intro- 
duction to the works of Aristotle, he passed to the University of 
Paris, where his whole heritage was spent in costly studies and 
experiments. " From my youth up," he writes, " I have labored 
at the sciences and tongues. I have sought the friendship of 
all men among the Latins who had any reputation for knowledge. 
J have caused youths to be instructed in languages, geometry, 
arithmetic, the construction of tables and instruments, and many 
needful things besides." The difficulties in the way of such 
studies as he had resolved to pursue were immense. He was 
without instruments or means of experiment. " Without mathe- 
matical instruments no science can be mastered," he complains 
afterward; "and these instruments are not to be found among 
the Latins, and could not be made for two or three hundred 
pounds. Besides, better tables are indispensably necessary, 
tables on which the motions of the heavens are certified from 
the beginning to the end of the world without daily labor; but 
these tables are worth a king's ransom, and could not be made 
without a vast expense. I have often attempted the composi- 
tion of such tables, but could not finish them through failure of 
means and the folly of those whom I had to employ." 

Books were difficult and sometimes even impossible to pro- 
cure. " The scientific works of Aristotle, of Avicenna, of Seneca, 
of Cicero, and other ancients, cannot be had without great cost ; 
their principal works have not been translated into Latin, and 
copies of others are not to be found in ordinary libraries or 
elsewhere. The admirable books of Cicero de Republica are 
not to be found anywhere, so far as I can hear, though I have 
made anxious inquiry for them in different parts of the world, 
and by various messengers. I could never find the works of 
Seneca, though I made diligent search for them during twenty 
years and more. And so it is with many more most useful 
books connected with the sciences of morals." It is only words 
like these of his own that bring home to us the keen thirst for 
knowledge, the patience, the energy of Roger Bacon. He 
returned as a teacher to Oxford, and a touching record of 
his devotion to those whom he taught remains in the story 
of John of London, a boy of fifteen, whose ability raised 
him above the general level of his pupils. " When he came 
to me as a poor boy," says Bacon, in recommending him 
to the Pope, " I caused him to be nurtured and instructed for 



the love of God, especially since for aptitude and innocence I 
have never found so towardly a youth. Five or six years ago 
I caused him to be taught in languages, mathematics, and 
optics, and I have gratuitously instructed him with my own lips 
since the time that I received your mandate. There is no one 
at Paris who knows so much of the root of philosophy, though 
he has not produced the branches, flowers, and fruit because of 
his youth, and because he has had no experience in teaching. 
But he has the means of surpassing all the Latins if he live to 
grow old and goes on as he has begun." 



The University of Bologna has celebrated its eighth centennial the pres- 
ent summer. Some of the young people have read about the celebration and 
how honorary degrees were conferred by the old university upon Lowell and 
other Americans and Gladstone and other Englishmen. The orator of the 
occasion was the poet Carducci. Translations of interesting passages from 
his oration are given in an article on the celebration, in the Nation for July 
19, 1888. The orator showed how the University of Bologna formed the 
model for other universities in Europe, the statutes of two at least in the ex- 
treme north, those of Upsala and Glasgow, being mere copies of the statutes 
of Bologna ; and he dwelt, as Mr. Green does in the passage in the present 
Leaflet, upon the democratic character and influences of the early universities. 
" The constitution was democratic. The fervor of liberty which warmed the 
Italian city had, it seems, invaded also those beyond the mountains. These 
Franks, these Germans, these Bohemians and Poles, coming from their feudal 
castles, their abbeys and their lordly chapters, learned to subject themselves 
to civil order, felt the advantage of living in common, and got to desire 
equality. After strange journeys by sea and over the Alps, students of all 
Europe meeting here found again their native countries in the * nations * 
which constituted the University ; had their State in the University ; and, in 
the common use of the Latin tongue, aspired to that higher unity, that civil 
brotherhood of peoples for good, which Rome had sent out with its law, 
which the Gospel had proclaimed in spiritual things, which the civilization 
of to-day wishes with reason." 

Laurie's Rise and Early Constitution of Universities is the best book on 
the subject for the young people and the general reader ; it contains special 
chapters on the early history of the universities of Bologna, Paris, Oxford 
and Cambridge, and Prague. The careful student will read the criticism of 
Mr. Laurie's work by Rev. H. Rashdall, in the English Historical Review 
for January, 1888. Mr. Rashdall' s own article on the Origines of the Uni- 
versity of Paris ^ in the same review for OeV,oV>fe\, \^"^^, \s» -a. \cvci'5X\^"axxv^^ •a:^^^ 
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valuable study of early university history. Its first paragraph thus states 
the important place of the university of Paris in the life of the middle ages : 
*' Sacerdoiium, Jmperium^ Studium^ are brought together by a medieval 
writer as the three mysterious potencies or * virtues ' by whose harmonious 
cooperation the life and health of Christendom must be sustained. To the 
medieval mind the studium did not, any more than the sacerdotmm or the 
imperium^ represent a mere abstraction. As the secular hierarchy was 
crowned by the Holy Roman Empire, as the sacerdotal order throughout 
Christendom looked for its head and centre to the city of the seven hills, so 
the intellectual life of medieval Europe found its concrete embodiment in an 
intellectual hierarchy, no less distinct and definite than the secular or the 
spiritual, whose head and centre was the university of Paris. To the univer- 
sity of Paris, whose four faculties were likened by medieval imagination to 
the fourfold river of Paradise, could be traced as to their ultimate source and 
fountain-head all the streams of knowledge by which the. whole church was 
watered and fertilized. In the university of Paris — the * first school of 
the church * — France possessed her equivalent to the Italian papacy and 
the German Caesarship in the politico-ecclesiastical system of Europe. . . . 
For the appreciation of the intellectual, social and ecclesiastical life of the 
middle ages, a knowledge of the university system is as important as a knowl- 
edge of the feudal system or of the ecclesiastical system, or of the constitu- 
tional history of particular states.'* 

Mr. Rashdall's article is based on the great German work on the Univer- 
sities of the Middle Ages by Father Denifle {Die Universitdten des Mittelal- 
tersy bis 14.00. Von P. Heinrich Denifle), to which he pays this high tribute: 
*' The first real book on the subject as a whole is likely to be, in a sense, the 
final one. Of the thoroughness, the patience and the vast learning which 
have been brought to bear upon the task, it would be impossible to speak 
with sufficient admiration. When the work shall be complete, comparatively 
scanty gleanings will, in all probability, be left for future workers in the way 
of collecting fresh materials, and not very much in the way of better critical 
appreciation and interpretation of them." MuUinger, in the preface to his 
history of Cambridge, makes the same high estimate of Denifle's work, 
which is likely to remain the great authority in this field. The older German 
authorities were Savigny and Meiners. The various general histories of edu- 
cation treat, of course, of the rise of the universities in the middle ages. 
John Henry Newman has written much on the medieval universities, etc. 
The valuable article on Universities in the Encyclopadia Britannica^ by 
Mullinger, contains references to many valuable books. See also the refer- 
ences in Poole's Index, under the head of Universities. 

There are many good books on Oxford and Cambridge. Anthony 

Wood was the great Oxford antiquary; his History and Antiquities of the 

^^>^yz<tr^s/{y ^ Ojr/i^n^ is invaluable for later workers. Cooper's works on 
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Cambridge contain great stores of information for the student of that univer- 
sity. Old Thomas Fuller, two hundred years ago and more, also wrote a His- 
tory of the University of Cambridge ^ which is famous in its way. But these are 
books for the special student. The general reader will take the new his- 
tories of Oxford by Ly te and Brodrick — the latter a small work especially 
commended to the young peopfe — and Mr. Mullinger's books on Cambridge, 
The University of Cambridge from the Earliest Times to the Royal Injunc- 
tions of i^j^y and Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. Masson*s Life and 
Times of Milton contains most interesting and valuable studies of Cambridge 
in the 17th century, the Puritan time. Two American scholars who have 
studied at Cambridge in this later time have written interesting books about 
that university — C. A. Bristed, Five Years in an English University ^ and 
William Everett, On the Cam. The latter is the best book that the young 
people can read about Cambridge ; it is an eloquent book, it gives much at- 
tention to history, and it is especially full about the Puritan time and the 
Cambridge scholars who came to New England. 

Sir Alexander Grant's Story of the University of Edinburgh should be 
mentioned in this general connection. And reference may be made to 
two books on the German Universities ^ one by an American scholar, Mr. 
Hart, the other by a German professor, Conrad, translated by John Hutch- 
inson, with a preface by James Bryce, containing some useful comparisons 
of the German universities with the English and American. But both these 
works relate to modern German university life. There is no good work in 
English on the history of the German universities. Read Helmholtz's ad- 
dress on Academical Freedom in German Universities, Huxley on Univer- 
sities, Actual and Ideal, and Gladstone on The Work of Universities. 



The date which the young people are asked to remember in connection 
with the lecture oh the Great Schools of the Middle Ages is 1089, the year 
when Lanfranc died at Canterbury^ He was 84 years old, having been 
born in 1005, at Paviain Italy, itself a noted seat of learning. Here and at 
Bologna he studied law, almost a century before Irnerius first made Bologna 
famous. While still a young man he migrated from Italy to Normandy 
with some learned companions, and set up a school at Avranches. Then 
he left the law and became a monk, and in a few years made the monastery 
of Bee, of which he was prior, the most famous school in France. He 
became the friend of Duke William of Normandy, and one of his intimate 
advisers in the years preceding and following the Conquest. It was in 1066 
that William defeated Harold at Hastings and became King of England. 
Four years afterward Lanfranc was made archbishop of Canterbury, and 
he lived two years after the death of the Conqueror. 

When Lanfranc was a boy, Canute the Dmvc. vi-a& Yox\% c>V ^%xnj^-2c<x^- 
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It was just as he left Italy to open his school in Normandy (1039) that 
Macbeth in Scotland murdered Duncan. It was while he was ])rior of Hec 
that Hildebrand became cardinal, and three years after he became arch- 
bishop of Canterbury that Hildebrand became pope (Gregory VII), the 
greatest pope who ever lived. Three years after that (1076) the Turks 
took Jerusalem, which provoked the Crusades, the object of which was to 
redeem the Holy City. The next year (1077) was the year of the famous 
submission of the emperor, Henry IV, to the pope at Canossa. It was 
while Lanfranc was at Bee that Peter the Hermit was born at Amiens, 
not far away, and only six years after Lanfranc' s death that he preached 
the first Crusade. St. Bernard, the great reviver of the Cistercian monastic 
order and the preacher of the second Crusade, was born only two years 
after Lanfranc's death. The Carthusian order was founded at Rome by 
St. Bruno just before Lanfranc died. The four principal schoolmen of the 
first period — it is customary to divide the history of scholasticism into two 
periods, the chief names in the later period being Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Duns Scotus — were all living while Lanfranc lived, viz., 
Roscellinus, Anselm, William of Champeaux, and Abelard. Roscellinus 
was born not far from Bee about the time that Lanfranc was prior of Bee ; 
Anselm was Lanfranc's successor both as prior of Bee and as archbishop 
of Canterbury. — Anselm's controversy with Roscellinus and Lanfranc's own 
controversy with Berengarius of Tours were the two most famous of the 
early scholastic controversies; William of Champeaux, who was the first 
great teacher in the university of Paris, was born just as Lanfranc became 
archbishop; and Abelard, William's famous pupil and successor at Paris, 
was a boy of ten when Lanfranc died. These are all things easy to remem- 
ber, they can all be easily related to the life of this great friend of William 
the; Conqueror, and one who remembers so much will have a key to very 
much of medieval history. 



Following are the dates of the founding of some of the more modern 
universities: Prague, 1347. Cracow, 1364. Vienna, 1364. Erfurt, 1375. 
Heidelberg, 1385. Leipzig, 1409. St. Andrew's, 141 1. Louvain, 1426. 
Glasgow, 1453. 'I'iibingen, 1476. Upsala, 1477. Aberdeen, 1494. Wit- 
tenberg, 1502. Marburg, 1527. Konigsberg, 1544. Jena, 1558. Leyden, 
1575. Edinburgh, 1582. Trinity College, Dublin, 1591. Strasburg, 162 1. 
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SIXTH SERIES, iSSB. 



Richard Coeur de Lion and thej 
Third Crusade. 



When the report had spread throughout the world that t 
cities of the Holy Land were in possession o£ infidels, Ihat t 
holy relics were scornfully treated and trodden under fo 
and that the Christians were plundered and despoiled, ihe em- 
pires were moved by the most strenuous exhortation of Pope 
Gregory VIII, and many men of various nations were aroused, 
and above all the Frepch and English devoutly took up the 
sign of the cross, and prepared with all their strength to hurry to 
the aid of the Holy Land, being incited like David to take venge- 
ance on the Philistines, who were defying, with their Goliath, the 
oppressed armies of the God of Jerusalem. For the chief pontiff 
eameslly stimulated all lo obtain by these means pardon for 
'iheir sins, and according lo the authority with which he was in- 
vested gave them absolution from the guilt of their past 
transgressions, if they would devote themselves to the perform- 
ance of so pious and so necessary a work, proving to them 
that they would deservedly be the happier for undertaking ihe 
mission at once, in fervent zeal and without delay. Yea, their 
journey would be the more praiseworthy, and their endeavors 
many times more excellent, in behalf of a place, though deso- 
late, yet rendered holier by the divine mystical promise, and 
which was consecrated by the nativity, dwelling and passion of 
our Lord. Moreover, it was distinguished, by the divine choice, 
from every other nation ; and being His dwelling, ought to be 
snatched from ihe heathen, of whom the Lord had said, " that 
they should not enter into His Church." They hastened, there- 
fore, with ready zeal and pious emulation to take the cross at 
the hands of the clergy ; so that ihe quesiion was, not who 
should lake il up, but who had not aWead^j io^va ^^q. ''iVei xtivai 
of song was now silenced, the p\eaa\iie^ q\. e,a\;w\^ '^tv*.^'^*-^'*^"*^^ 



habits were abandoned, the quarrels of disputants quieted, 
new peace was made between old enemies, causes of litigation 
were settled by mutual agreement, and for this new ground of 
quarrel every one who had cause of dispute, even for long- 
standing enmity, was reconciled to his neighbor. What need is 
there to say more ? By the inspiration of God all were of one 
accord, for one common cause led them to undertake the 
labor of this pious pilgrimage. 

Richard, then count of Poitou, was the first to take up 
the cross, and an immense multitude with him ; but they did 
not set out on their pilgrimage, owing to some delay occasioned 
by a dispute between Philip, king of France, and Henry, king 
of England, the father of Count Richard. An inveterate dis- 
pute had excited them to international, war, as it had done 
their ancestors, the French and Normans, from an inexorable 
and almost uninterrupted feud. The archbishop of the land of 
Jerusalem, that is of Tyre,' was earnest to effect a reconciliation 
between them, and had fixed the day they were to meet, to 
take up the cross, at a place between Gisors and Trie. The 
aforesaid archbishop had come on a mission to animate the 
faithful, and obtain assistance for the deliverance of the Holy 
Land, having been specially sent to the king of England, the 
fame of whose virtues was spread far and wide above all the 
other kings of the earth, on account of his glory, riches, and 
the greatness of his power. On that day, after many plans had 
been proposed, and much spoken on either side, they both 
came finally to the determination that each of them should " 
take up the cross and depart from his land, it appearing to 
each a safe precaution against the one invading the kingdom of 
the other while absent, for neither would venture to go unless 
the other went also. At length, these conditions having been, 
with some difficulty, agreed on, the two kings exchanged the 
kiss of peace, and assumed the cross with the blessing of the 
archbishop, and with them an immense number of both nations, 
partly from the love of God and for the forgiveness of their 
sins, partly from respect for their king ; and so great was the 
multitude that took up the cross on that day, that the people, 
from the crush and intolerable heat (for it was summer), nearly 
fainted. The delay in entering upon their march must be 
reprehended ; it was the work of the enemy of the human race, 
whose interest it is to foment discord and excite inexorable 
enmity, and by whose instigation the altercation between the 



■' TMs was William of Tyre, author of the well known history of the earlier period of the 
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kings W3S revived, and the seeds of discord sowii from a vt 
light occasion, that by their diabolical superstition neither h 
inclined to for^o, lest, as it were, his fame and honor shouia 
be derogated thereby; as if it were abject and mean to yield 
obedience to justice and right. 

The death of Henry, king of England, put an end to these 
dissensions, and the vow of making the crusade, which he had 
deferred fulfilling while in safety, after a lapse of time could 
not be performed, by the intervention of his death. As a 
vow must be entirely voluntary, so when taken it must irrefra- 
g.-ibly be discharged; and he who binds himself by a vow is to 
be condemned for the non-performance of it, as he could not 
have made it lawfully but of his own accord and free will. 
Now King Henry died on the day of the holy apostles Peter 
and Paul, in the year of our Lord 1189, and was buried at 
Fontevrault. 

Therefore in the same year, after the death of his father, 
Richard, count of Poitou, having arranged his affairs in Nor- 
mandy, in about two months crossed over to England, and on 
St. Giles's day he was received at Westminster with a cere- 
monious procession ; and three days aflenvards, viz., on the 
3d of September, the day of the ordination of St. Gregory 
the pope, which was a Sunday, he was solemnly anointed king, 
by the imposition of hands, by Archbishop Baldwin, in virtue 
of his ofhce, who performed the service, assisted by many of 
his suffragans. At his coronation were present his brother 
John, and his mother Eleanor, who, after the death of King 
Henry, had been, by the command of her sou Richard, Uie 
new king, released from prison, where she had been ten years ; 
and there were also present counts and barons, and an 
immense crowd of men and soldiers; and the kingdom was 
confirmed to the hands of King Richard. On the 3d day of 
September, in the year of our Lord 1189, Richard was anointed 
king, on a Sunday, with the dominical letter A, viz., in the 
year after leap year. Many were the conjectures made, 
because the day above that was marked unlucky in the calen- 
dar; and in truth it was unlucky, and very much so to the 
Jews of London, who were destroyed that day, and likewise 
the Jews settled in other parts of England endured many 
hardships. Having therefore celebrated the occasion by a 
festival of three days, and entertained his guests In the royal 
palace of Westminster, King Richard gratified all b^ dW 
tribuling money, without count or nuiftVieT , xo tN. -aR-'i^Q-i^-w*. 
to iheir ranks, thus niani(esui\g h\5 Wbeirfw.-^ ■4-V.&. Vvb ^«-'*'^ 



excellence. His generosity and his virtuous endowments 
the Ruler of the world should have given to the ancient times ; 
for in this period of the world, as it waxes old, such feelings 
rarely exhibit themselves, and when they do they are subjects 
of wonder and astonishment. He had the valor of Hector, 
the magnanimity of Achilles, and was equal to Alexander, 
and not inferior to Roland in valor ; he outshone many 
illustrious characters of our own times. The liberality of a 
Titus was his, and, which is so rarely found in a soldier, he 
was gifted with the eloquence of Nestor and the prudence of 
Ulysses ; and he shewed himself preeminent in the conclusion 
and transaction of business, as one whose knowledge was not 
without active good will to aid it, nor his good will wanting in 
knowledge. Who, if Richard were accused of presumption, 
would not readily excuse him, knowing him for a man who 
never knew defeat, impatient of an injury, and impelled irre- 
sistibly to vindicate his rights, though all he did was character- ' 
ized by innate nobleness of mind. Success made him better 
fitted for action ; fortune ever favors the bold, and though she 
works her pleasure on whom she will, Richard was never, to be 
overwhelmed with adversity. He was tall of stature, graceful 
in figure ; his hair between red and auburn ; his limbs were 
straight and flexible ; his arms rather long, and not to be 
matched for wielding the sword or for striking with it ; and his 
long legs suited the rest of his frame ; while his appearance 
was commanding, and his manners and habits suitable ; and 
he gained the greatest celebrity not more from his high birth 
than from the virtues that adorned him. But why need we 
take much labor in extolling the fame of so great a man? He 
needs no superfluous commendation, for he has a sufficient 
meed of praise, which is the sure companion of great actions. 
He was far superior to all others both in moral goodness and 
in strength, and memorable for prowess in battles, and his 
mighty deeds outshone the most brilliant description we could 
give of them. Happy, in truth, might he have been deemed 
had he been without rivals who envied his glorious actions, and 
whose only cause of enmity was his magnificence and his being 
the searcher after virtue rather than the slave of vice. 

After the coronation feast was ended, as we before said. 
King Richard arose in his father's stead, and, after having 
received the oath of allegiance from the nobles, as was the 
custom, in the form of homage, and each having submitted 
to his sovereignty, he left London and went round his country ; 
and afi^erwards he set out on a pilgrimage to St. Edmund, 
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whose festival was at hand; thence he went to Canterbury^ 
and al his command some bisliopncs, which, having become'* 
vacant, had been Itept so by the king, his father, were liUed up, 
and, with the approval of the king, the following were installed 
bishops; Richard the treasurer, of London; Godfrey de Luci, 
of Winchester ; Hubert Waller, of Salisbury; William de Long- 
champ, of Ely, whom the king also made his chancellor and 
justiciary of all England. In like manner, also, the king caused 
bishops to be ordained to the vacant bishoprics in his other 
territories. Having prepared everything necessary for h' ' 
journey, and having set the kingdom of England in order a 
far as time permitted, he returned to Normandy without de]aj(| 
and kept the festival of the Nativity of Our Lord at Liun^ 
for his intention of setting out upon his journey an** the fujf 
filmeni of his vow made him unceasingly anxious, as he judgf 
delay to be dangerous, whilst it was of consequence to com 
mence the journey which was due ; wherefore he wrote to thff* 
king of France that he was quite ready to set out, and urged 
that he should be ready also, showing by his father's example 
that delay was hurtful when everything was prepared. There- 
fore, in the year of our Lord 1190, with the dominical letter G, the 
kings met at Dreux to confer about the arrangement of their 
journey. After many had communicated their opinions, and 
while the confertnce was going on, there suddenly arrived a 
messenger with the news that the queen of France was deaA"" 
The king, smitten by the bitterness of this news, was greatlJ 
cast down, so that he almost thought of laying aside his pM^ 
meditated journey: and to augment this bereavement, ne* 
was brought thai William, king of Apulia, was likewise dea(fl 
Overwhelmed by these adverse occurrences, and utterly oved 
come by the belief that they predicted ill, they abstained fronf 
the transaction of the business, and the fire of their zi ' ' 
measure grew lukewarm. However, by the favor of the inspirftj 
tion of God, who guideth the footsteps of man, and in whos? 
hands are the hearts of kings, to prevent the ruin of a wor^ 
planned with so much toil and solemnly arranged, i 
turning into condemnation and disgrace what had been disi 
posed for the attainment of good, they recovered their strength 
and were animated to proceed and set out, and not to growfl 
lukewarm by unpardonable slothfuiness. Now they had agreed 
together to set out on the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, in 
order that the kings, together with their men. should meet q& 
the eighth day at Vezelai. Wherevipoiv ¥V\\\?,V\-a?,iA^'^'NW^- 
seilingoMt /rom the city oE Paris, vj\\\c\\ \5 Vne, cij^vvA oV'^^-*is\at, 



with a large quanity of provisions, shortly afterwards marched 
by the chapel of St. Denis, to whose prayers and merits he 
commended himself, and thus commenced his journey accom- 
panied by a very large multitude. There also set out with him 
on his journey the duke of Burgundy and the count of Flanders. 
Who can relate the progress of each with their forces ? You 
might meet them on all sides flocking together and assembling 
from different parts, and joining together in one army, amidst 
pious tears; while those who went forward with their friends 
or kinsmen regarded them with a look of love, and on their 
departure were unable to restrain the tears from bursting 
forth, as devotion or sorrow affected them. 

King Richard was at Tours with a chosen body of soldiers. 
Both the city and suburbs were so crowded with the multitude 
of men that they inconvenienced each other from the crowd 
and the narrowness of the streets and roads. Therefore, by 
the command of the king, the royal fleet, being collected 
together, was ordered to proceed in order, being in number a 
hundred and eight, not including the ships that followed after- 
wards. Thus the royal fleet, having been set forward on its 
voyage by the command of the king, with a fair wind and in 
close company, reached the destined port of Messina, after 
having safely escaped the dangerous sand-banks and the perils 
of the terrible rocks, the stormy straits of Africa, and all the 
dangers of the ocean. Here they awaited the arrival of the 
king, according to his command, who was marching with his 
army by land. When the king departed from Tours with his 
forces, the inhabitants of the land were terrified by the appear- 
ance of so great a multitude. Who could relate the numbers 
of those who accompanied him, the variety of their arms, the 
trains of nobles and chosen bands of combatants ? Or who 
could describe the troops of infantry and their bodies of 
slingers, which those who saw as they advanced in order, from 
their inmost hearts and with pious zeal forcing out the tears, 
equally mourned and congratulated their lord the new king, 
who thus, at the commencement of his reign, without having 
tasted the sweets of rest, so devotedly and so speedily left all 
pleasures and, as if chosen by the Lord — undertook a work 
of so great goodness, so arduous and so necessary, and a jour- 
ney so commendable. O, the miserable sighs for those that left 
them I . O, the groans of those who embraced at parting ! and 
the good wishes for those who were going away ! O, the eyes 
Aeavy with tears, and the mutual sobs interrupting the words of 
t^e speakers amidst the kisses of those who wete deai to X\ve.m, 
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noi yet satisfied with the conversalioii of ihose who were leaving^ 
ihem ; and altliough they grieved, those wiio were seiLit_^ 
feigned equanimity by the gravity of their countenancesr and 
separated from each other, after long conversations, as if chok- 
ing for utterance, and, often interchanging a farewell, siaid a 
little longer, and repeated it to gain delay and lo appear about 
to say something more ; and at last, tearing themselves from the 
voices of those that cheered ihem, they bounded forward and 
extricated themselves from the hands of ihose who would detain 

Thus, in the first year of his coronation, Richard, king of 
England, set out from Tours on his journey. From Tours he 
marched to Lull, then to Mount Richard, after that to Celles, 
thence to Chapelles, thence to Dama, thence lo Vitiliacum, that 
is, Vezelai, where the two kings and their forces were to meet. 
And because ihe people of both nations were reckoned to be in- 
calculably numerous, the mountains far and wide were spread 
with pavilions and lenls, and ihe surface of the earth around 
was covered, so that the level of the sowed fields which were 
occupied presented to the beholder Ihe appearance of a city, 
with its effect heightened by a most imposing variety of pavilions 
and by the different colors that distinguished them. There you 
might see the martial youth of different nations equipped for 
war, ivhich appeared able to subdue the whole lengih of the 
earth, and to overcome the countries of all the world, and to 
penetrate the retreat of different tribes, and judge no place loo 
hard or no enemy too fierce to conquer, and that they would 
never yield to wrong while they could aid and assist each other 
by the help of their valor. That army, boasting in its immense 
numbers, well protected by the defence of their arms and glow- 
ing with ardor, was scattered by the intervention of disputes 
and overthrown by internal discord, which, if combined with 
military discipline and good will, would have, remained invin- 
cible to all without ; and thus, by the violation of the ties of 
fellowship, it met with a heavier do.wnfall, whilst it was dis- 
tracted by its own friends; for a house divided against itself is 
made desolate. 

There the two kings made a treaty for their mutual security, 
and for preserving good faith with each other in every respect, 
and for inquiring into all things according to the rights of war, 
with a view to their equal division. Besides that he who should 
arrive first at Messina was to wait for the other to ioVViy* -, ■j&\s.-^ 
which, each of their friends who Viad loWo-wfti 'Cv\e.'» ^'i '^'*-'^ "^"^ 
their pilgrimage should return horae. T\Yet«QVw%?.-fe^^'^^-'-^*^ 
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with their men, and arranged the manner of their march, hold- 
ing frequent intercourse with great magnificence, and paying 
each other mutual honor; and being also of one accord, the 
mighty army, during the progress of their march, performed 
their duties without complaint or dissention — nay, with joy and 
alacrity. And as they thus passed along cities and villages with 
a mighty equipment and clash of arms, the inhabitants, observ- 
ing the multitude and marking the distinctness of the men by 
the place of each nation in the march, and noticing their disci- 
pline, exclaimed, " O, heaven ! what meaneth so great a multi- 
tude of men, and so mighty an army? Who can resist their 
valor ? O, noble soldiery in the flower of their youth ! O, 
young men, happy in so much beauty ! Were your parents 
affected with sorrow at your departure ? What land gave birth 
to youths of so distinguished a mien, or produced such fine 
young soldiers ? And who are the rulers of so mighty a multi- 
tude that govern with their word such brave legions ? " Utter- 
ing these words and such like, and following with good wishes 
those that passed, they paid the most marked attention to the 
people of different nations and those who were fatigued by the 
march by testifying all the devotion in their power. 



"The Crusades were a series of wars undertaken professedly for the 
purpose of delivering the Holy Land from the dominion of the infidel, and 
so named from the cross worn as a badge by those who devoted themselves 
to the enterprise. These wars, it was held, were rendered necessary, not 
only by the profanation involved in the fact of Mahometan rule over the 
country which had been the birthplace and cradle of Christianity, but by the 
insults and injuries constantly inflicted on Christian pilgrims. ... If the 
Crusades disappointed the expectations of their promoters, they achieved 
some results the benefits of which have been felt from that day to the pres- 
ent. They failed, indeed, to establish the permanent dominion of Latin 
Christendom, whether in New Rome or in Jerusalem; but they prolonged 
for nearly four centuries the life of the Eastern Empire, and by so doing 
they arrested the tide of Mahometan conquests as effectually as it was ar- 
rested for Western Europe by Charles Martel on the plain of Tours. They 
saved the Italian and perhaps even the Teutonic and the Scandinavian lands 
from a tyranny which has blasted the fairest regions of the earth ; and if 
they added fuel to the flame of theological hatred between the Orthodox 
and the Latin churches, if they intensified the feelings of suspicion and dis- 
like between the Eastern and the Western Christians, they yet opened the 
way for an interchange of thought and learning which had its result in the 
revival of letters and in the religious reformation whicVi io\\o"wed\\v3L\.T^N\N^\. 



If, again, of their leaders some showed themselves men of merciless cruelty 
and insatiable greed, there were others who like Tancred approached the 
ideal of the knightly chivalry of a later generation, and others again whose 
self-sacrifice, charity and heroic patience furnish an example for all time. 
The ulterior results of the Crusades were the breaking up of the feudal 
system, the abolition of serfdom, the supremacy of a common law over the 
independent jurisdiction of chiefs who claimed the right of private wars ; 
and if for the time they led to deeds of iniquity which it would be monstrous 
even to palliate, it must yet be admitted that in their influence on later ages 
the evil has been assuredly outweighed by the good. *' — Cox. 

The Expedition of King Richard of England and others to yerusalem^ 
from which the passage in the present Leaflet is taken, is said to be the only 
Chronicle written by an eye-witness of the furious conflicts between Saladin . 
and Richard. The author, Geoffrey de Vinsauf (or Vinosalro), was connected 
with one of the English monasteries and was the author of numerous works, 
several of them poetical. He lived to see the death of Richard and the ac- 
cession of John. His history of the Third Crusade breaks off abruptly at 
the time when the Crusaders embark to leave the Holy Land, at the end of 
the year 1192. But what we have fills almost 300 pages of the volume in 
Bohn's Library, Chronicles of the Crusaders^ where the English translation 
is printed along with two other interesting Chronicles. 

The number of writings by eye-witnesses of the different Crusades, 
which still exist, is very large. "There are more materials for a his- 
tory of the first Crusade,*' says Von Sybel, ** than for any other 
event of the early middle ages. They consist of ofHcial reports, of pri- 
vate communications from individual pilgrims to their friends at home, 
of many current histories written by eye-witnesses; all these, again, were 
amplified by writers in western Europe, who were not present them- 
selves, but who drew their statements from eye-witnesses; and finally, 
after a lapse of eighty years, these documents were collected by one emi- 
nently fitted for the undertaking. Whosoever becomes familiar with all 
these narratives is astonished at the fullness of the life therein depicted, and 
may hope from such ample materials to obtain a thorough understanding of 
the course of events.*' Von Sybel's work on The Literature of the Crusades 
is a critical and most interesting account of all these original authorities, the 
letters of princes and popes, the letters of Stephen of Blois to his wife while 
he was on the Crusade, the journal of Raymond of Agiles, a priest in the 
retinue of the Count of Toulouse, the famous Gesta Francorum^ the more 
important Chronicles of Albert of Aix, the painstaking history by William of 
Tyre, written in 1 184, just before King Richard went on the third Crusade, 
etc. Of the later Crusades we also have many accounts by men who shared 
in them or knew about them at first-hand. Many interesting passages from 
these old accounts are given in an article euUtltd *'T\v^ Q.\>\'&"^^^"^^\s^ ^x>^- 
saders, ** in the British Quarterly Review, vo\. xV\\\, x^^TvwXt^vcv UucXt s Lv«- 
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itii;^ Age^ vol. xl. The writer of this article laments the fact that no word of 
Peter the Hermit, the great preacher of the first Crusade, has come down to 
us. "A wonderful man was this Peter the Hermit — slight and low in 
stature, mean in person, but with flashing eye ; feeble too, as, clad in hood 
and tunic of unbleached wool, a coarse cloak scarcely covering his arms, and 
barefoot, he made his way among camps and courts, among crowded cities 
and unfrequented uplands, swaying all Europe by the might of his resistless 
eloquence. Marvelous must this have been. Would that some fragment 
of even one of his addresses, even a mere sentence or two of his burning 
words, had been preserved to us. We have many a speech of many a pre- 
late recorded in the monkish annals of these times ; we still have that of Ur- 
ban at the council of Clermont, formal and prosy enough ; but the rude 
eloquence of the soldier- hermit was, most likely, not of a kind for the 
learned convent writer to waste his glossy ink and choice vellum upon, and 
so, like the mighty effect that followed, all has passed away." This writer 
does not do justice to Pope Urban's famous speech, in calling it formal and 
prosy, although it is hard for us, reading the speech to-day, to understand 
the extraordinary impression which it made upon the multitudes who heard 
it. "They displayed an enthusiasm," says one writer, ** that human elo- 
quence had never before inspired ;" at one i)oint of the discourse, we read, 
the enthusiasm could be restrained no longer, but burst forth in cries of 
*' God wills it ! " uttered in almost every language of Europe. The speech 
can be found in Mills's History of the Crusades and in most of the histories. 
Some may like to look ii up in its place (book iv, chap, ii) in the account of 
the first Crusade in the famous Chronicle of the Kings of England by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, who was born perhaps the very year (1095) '^^* ^^ 
speech was made and wrote only thirty years later. ** I have thought fit to 
transmit the discourse to posterity,'* says William, "as I have learned it 
from those who were present, preserving its sense unimpaired. Who can 
preserve the force of that eloquence ? " He goes on to describe the upris- 
ing of Europe, telling how ** all who had heard the name of Christ," even 
in the most distant lands — the Welshman, the Scot, the Dane, the Nor- 
wegian — left their hunting, fishing and drinking, and rallied for the Crusade. 
** Lands were deserted of their husbandmen ; houses of their inhabitants ; 
even whole cities migrated. There was no regard to relationship ; affection 
to their country was held in little esteem; God alone was placed before 
their eyes. Whatever was stored in granaries or hoarded in chambers, to 
answer the hopes of the avaricious husbandman or the covetousness of the 
miser, all, all was deserted; they hungered and thirsted after Jerusalem 
alone. Joy attended such as proceeded, while grief oppressed those who 
remained. Hut why do I say remained .? You might see the husband de- 
parting with his wife, indeed with all his family ; you would smile to see the 
whole household laden on a carriage, about to proceed on their journey. 
The road was too narrow for the passengers, the path too confined for the 
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travellers, so thickly were they thronged with endless multitudes. The 
number surpassed all human imagination, though the itinerants were esti- 
mated at six millions." [Pulcher, another chronicler, makes this estimate, 
but it is certainly an exaggeration.] ** Doubtless, never did so many nations 
unite in one opinion ; never did so immense a population subject their un- 
ruly passions to one direction, almost to no direction." 

Michaud's History of the Crusades is the fullest and perhaps the best. 
The standard German history, by Wilken, has not been translated. There 
is an admirable short history in the ** Epochs of History " series, by Cox, 
who also wrote the article on the Crusades in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
— and this short history will l>est serve the young people. The brief history 
by Button is also excellent. Gray*s little book on The ChildreiCs Crusade 
is a most interesting account of that remarkable episode. Pears's Fall of 
Coftstanlinople is a history of the fourth Crusade. Thomas Fuller's quaint 
old Hi story- of the Holy War, written two centuries and a half ago, is full of 
ultra Protestant prejudices and is not the most reliable history, but is very 
interesting in itself. In many of the more general histories. Gibbon, Hal- 
lam's Middle Ages, Milman's Latin Christianity, Guizot's and Kitchin's his- 
tories of France, etc., the Crusades are treated. The chapter on the Origin 
and Intent of the Crusades, in Palgrave's History of Normandy (vol. ivi 
chap, x, — read also the interesting sections of chap, xi, on the literature of 
the Crusades), is especially valuable, and the severe judgment passed upon 
the motives of the Crusaders should be carefully considered. These motives 
are also admirably discussed by Allen, in the interesting chapter on the 
Crusades in his Fragments of Christian History, vol. ii. Heeren's Influence 
of the Crusades is an important essay; and Hegel devotes a special chapter 
to the subject in his Philosophy of History, Such biographical works as 
Morison's Life of St. Bernard contain much illustrative matter; and the 
various lives of Richard Coeur-deLion and Edward I treat of England's part 
in the Crusades. Scott's Ivanhoe, The Betrothed, The Talisman, and Count 
Robert of Paris, are novels relating to the time of the -Crusades. The first 
Crusade is the subject of Tasso's great epic, Jerusalem Delivered ; and 
the scene of Lessing's Nathan the Wise is laid in Jerusalem at the time of 
the third Crusade. 

There were seven Crusades, or, as some historians reckon, counting 
two unimportant expeditions, nine. Allen, in the chapter above referred to, 
makes the following convenient summary of the seven : ** i. The first 
Crusade, under Godfrey, establishes the kingdom of Jerusalem in 1099. 
2. The disastrous Crusade preached by St. Bernard, led by Conrad and 
I>ouis VII, sets forth in 1147. 3. The third Crusade, under Barbarossa, 
Philip of France, and Richard of England,- is defeated by Saladin in 1 190. 
4. The Latin Fleet, under Baldwin, achieves the con<\ues.t ot Ccycv$.va»JoKv<5*- 
ple in 1204. 5. Frederick II, havmc fvist s.i\\t^ m^^^^Xxsai^:^ V^a^"^, 
becomes king of Jerusalem by treaty itv 1227. ^. \^c>>a\^ v^*^ ov 
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makes his disastrous campaign in Egypt, becoming master of Damietta in 
1249. 7. He renews the attempt, lands, and dies in Tunis, in 1270." 
The period of the Crusades, therefore, from the preaching of Peter the 
Hermit in 1095 to the death of St. Louis, "the truest of all crusaders," in 
1270, covers almost two centuries. 



The date which the young people are asked to remember in con- 
nection with the lecture on the Crusades is 1189, the year when Richaxd 
Coeur-de-Lion (32 years old) was crowned king of England. He departed 
on the third Crusade the next year. This time is about the middle of 
the epoch of the Crusades. St. Bernard, the great preacher of the second 
Crusade, had been dead almost forty years ; St. Dominic, the founder 
of the Dominican order, was about twenty years old; St. Francis, thel 
founder of the Franciscan order, was a boy of seven. The Albigenses, 
against whom Dominic was by and by to instigate a crusade, were 
just becoming well-known heretics. The Waldenses were also being 
heard of; Peter Waldo was driven into exile from Lyons five years 
before Richard became king. Arnold of Brescia had been burnt at Rome 
about the time of Richard's birth. In England, Thomas k Becket had been 
assassinated in Canterbury cathedral when Richard was a boy. Richard 
died in 1199, ten years after his accession, and was succeeded Sy John, his 
brother, who was crowned the next year (1200) and signed Magna Charta in 
1 21 5. Simon de Montfort, who did so much to compel the observance of 
the Charter and to establish the English parliament, was born about the 
time John became king. Roger Bacon, the famous English scholar, was 
born the year before John signed the Charter. 



The Universal Empire. 



p Dante's Di Mann 



It ver)' greatly concerns ail men on whom a higher nature 
plias impressed the love of truth, that, as they have been enriched 
^ by the labor of those before them, so they also should labor for 
those that are to come after them, to the end that posterity may 
receive from them an addition to its wealth. For he is far 
astray from his duty — let him not doubt it — who, having been 
trained in the lessons of public business, cares not himself to 
■contribute aught to the public good. He is no "tree planted 
by the water-side, that bringeih forth his fruit in due season." 
He is rather the devouring whirlpool, ever engulfing, but restor- 
ing nothing. Pondering, therefore, often on these things, lest 
some day 1 should have to answer the charge of the talent buried 
in the earth, I desire not only to show the budding promise, but 
also to bear fruit for the general good, and to set forth truths by 
others unattempied. For what fruit can he be said to bear who 
should go about to demonstrate again some theorem of Euclid f 
or when Aristotle has shown lis what happiness is, should show 
it to us once more? or when Cicero has been the apologist of 
: old age, should a second time undertake its defence? Such 
' squandering of labor would only engender weariness and not 
k profit. 

But seeing that among other truths, ill-understood yet profit- 
able, the knowledge touching temporal monarchy is at once most 
profitable and most obscure, and that because it has no imme-' 
diate reference to worldly gain it is left unexplored by all, there- 
fore it is my purpose to draw-it forth from its hiding-places, as 
well that I may spend my toil for the benefit of the world, as 
that I may be the first to win the prize of so great an achieve- 
ment to my own glory. The work indeed is diffic.uA>>,- 
attempting what is beyond my slten^x'n ■, \iu\, \ W'li^.V 
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own powers, but in the light of that Bountiful Giver, *' Who giv- 
eth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not." 

• Now, therefore, we must see what i? the end*of the whole civil 
order of men ; and when we have found this, then, as the Philos- 
opher* says in his book to Nicomachus, the half of our labor will 
have been accomplished. And to render the question clearer, 
we must observe that as there is a certain end for which nature 
makes the thumb, and another, different from this, for which she 
makes the whole hand, and again another for which she makes 
the arm, and another different from all for which she makes the 
whole man ; so there is one end for which she orders the indi- 
vidual man, and another for which she orders the family, and 
another end for the city, and another for the kingdom, and finally 
an ultimate one for which the Everlasting God, by His art which 
is nature, brings into being the whole human race. And this is 
what we seek as a first principle to guide our whole inquiry. 

Let it then be understood that God and nature make noth- 
ing to be idle. Whatever comes into being, exists for some 
operation or working. For no created essence is an ultimate 
end in the Creator's purpose, so far as he is Creator, but rather- 
the proper operation of that essence. Therefore it follows that 
the operation does not exist for the sake of the essence, but the 
essence for the sake of the operation. 

There is therefore a certain proper operation of the whole 
body of human kind, for which this whole body of men in all 
its multitudes is ordered and constituted, but to which no one 
man, nor single family, nor single neighborhood, nor single city, 
nor particular kingdom can attain. What this is will be mani- 
fest, if we can find what is the final and characteristic capacity 
of humanity as a whole. I say then that no quality which iS 
shared by different species of things is the distinguishing capac- 
ity of any one of them. For were it so, since this capacity is 
that which makes each species what it is, it would follow that 
one essence would be specifically distributed to many species, 
which is impossible. Therefore the ultimate quality of men is 
not existence, taken simply ; for the elements share therein. 
Nor is it existence under certain conditions ; for we find this in 
minerals too. Nor is it existence with life ; plants too have life. 
Nor is it percipient existence ; for brutes share in this power. 
It is to be percipient with the possibility of understanding. The 



■' The common title for Aristotle from the first half of the thirteenth century. 
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' understanding. And because this faculty cannot be i 
in act in its entirety at one time by a single man, nor by ani 
the individual societies which we have marked, therefore ill 
must be multitude in the human race, in order to realize it. 

■ The ijrqper work of the human race, taken as a whole, is lo 

■set in- action the whole capacity o£ that understanding which is 

Fcapable of development; first in the way of speculation, and 

then, by its extension, in the way of action. And seeing that 

what is true of a part is true also of the whole, and that it is by 

rest and quiet that the individual man becomes perfect in wis- 

I (lorn and prudence; so the human race, by living in the calm 

riand tranquillity of peace, applies itself most freely and easily lo 

**s proper work; a work which, according lo the saying : '"Thou 

last made him a Ihtle lower than the angels," is almost divine. 

i manifest that of all things that 
secure blessings lo men, peace is the best. And hence the woi 
which sounded to the shepherds from above was not riches, 
pleasure, nor honor, nor length of life, nor health, nor siren_ 
nor beauty ; but [leace. For the heavenly host said : " Glory 
God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will." 
Therefore also, " Peace be with you," was the salutation of the 
Saviour of mankind. For it behoved Him, who was the greatest 
of saviours, to utler i;i His greeting the greatest of saving bless- 
ings. And this custom His disciples too chose to preserve; and 
Paul also did the same in his greetings, as may appear manifest 
to all. 

Now that we have declared these matters, it is pi; 
is the better, nay the best, way in which mankind may atlaiif,| 
, to do its proper work. And consequently we have seen 

I readiest means by which to arrive at the point, for which 
tout works are oraered, as their ultimate end ; namely, the i 
wersal peace, which is to be assumed as the first principle U 
giur deduction's. As we said, this assumption was necessary, 
Sor it is as a sign-post to us, that into it we may resolve all ihi " 
mas to be proved, as into a most manifest truth. 
The first question is whether Temporal Monarchy [or the I 
Empire] is necessary for the welfare of the world ; and that it 
is necessary can, I think, be shown by the strongest and most 
, manifest arguments; for nothing, either of reason or of authoc- 
ity, opposes me. Let us first take the a\i'OtiQT\\.-j ciS. '^^f- ""g^A-jfija^ 



pher in his Politics. There, on his venerable authority, it is 
said that where a number of things are arranged to attain an 
end, it behoves one of them to regulate or govern the others, 
and the others to submit. And it is not only the authority of 
his illustrious name which makes this worthy of belief, but also 
reason, instancing particulars. 

If we take the case of a single man, we shall ^ee the same 
rule manifested in him ; all his powers are ordered to gain hap- 
piness ; but his understanding is what regulates and governs all 
the others ; and otherwise he would never attain to happiness. 
Again, take a single household : its end is to fit the members 
thereof to live well ; but there must be one to regulate and rule 
it, who is called the father of the family, or, it may be, ofie who 
holds .his office. As the Philosopher says : " Every house is 
ruled by the oldest." And, as Homer says, it is his duty to 
make rules and laws for the rest. Hence the proverbial curse : 
** Mayst thou have an equal home." Take a single village : its 
end is suitable assistance as regards persons and goods, but one 
in it must be the ruler of the rest, either set over them by an- 
other, or with their consent, the head man amongst them. If 
it be not so, not only do its inhabitants fail of this mutual assist- 
ance, but the whole neighborhood is sometimes wholly ruined 
by the ambition of many, who each of them wish to rule. If, 
again, we take a single city : its end is to secure a good and 
sufficient life to the citizens ; but one man must be ruler in im- 
perfect as well as in good forms of the state. If it is otherwise, 
not only is the end of civil life lost, but the city too ceases to be 
what it was. Lastly, if we take any one kingdom, of which the 
end is the same as that of a city, only with greater security for 
its tranquillity, there must be one king to rule and govern. For 
if this is not so, not only do his subjects miss their end, but the 
kingdom itself falls to destruction, according to that word of the 
infallible truth: "Every kingdom divided against itself shall be 
brought to desolation." If then this holds good in these cases, 
and in each individual thing which is ordered to one certain 
end, what we have laid down is true. 

Now it is plain that the whole human race is ordered to 
gain some end, as has been before shown. There must, there- 
fore, be one to guide and govern, and the proper title for this 
office is Monarch or Emperor. And so it is plain that Monarchy 
or the Empire is necessary for the welfare of the world. 

Wherever there is controversy, there ought to be judgment, 



otherwise there would be unperfection without its proper remedy,' 
which is impossible ; for God and Nature, in things necessary, 
do not fail in their provisions. But it is manifest that there 
may be controversy between any two princes, where the one is 
not subject to the other, either from the fault of themselves, or 
even of their subjects. Therefore between them there should 
be means of judgment. And since, when one is not subject to 
the other, he cannot be judged by the other (for there is no rule 
of equals over equals), there must be a third prince of wider 
I jurisdiction, within the circle of whose laws both may come. 

The strongest opponent of Justice is Appetite, as Aristotj 
intimates in the fifth book to Nicomachus. Remove Appetit^ 
altogether, and there remains nothing adverse to Justice; and 
therefore it is the opinion of the Philosopher that nothing should 
be left to the judge, if it can be decided by law ; and this ought 
to be done for fear of Appetite, which easily perverts men's 
minds. Where, then, there is nothing to be wished for, there 
can be no Appetite, for the passions cannot exist if their objects 
are destroyed. But the Monarch has notliing to desire, for his 
jurisdiction is bounded only by the ocean ; and this is not tf 
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ness as men ; by it alone we gain happiness elsewhi 
But if this is so, who will say that human kind is not in 
state when it can most use this principle.' But he who lives 
under a Monarchy is most free. Therefore let it be understood 
that he is free who exists not for another's sake but for his own, 
as the Philosopher, in his Treatise of simple Being, thought. 
For everything which exists for the sake of some oiher thing is 
necessitated by that other thing, as a road has to run to its or- 
dained end. Men exist for themselves, and not at the pleasure 
of others, only if a Monarch rules ; for then only are the per- 
verted forms of government set right, while democracies, oli- 
garchies, and tyrannies, drive mankind intoslave.XN,'i.'i%^'^'™s^ 
to any who goes about among tViem a,\\ *, atvi ^vteXvc -sjt.'««-"^ 
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the hands of kings and aristocracies, which they call the rule of 
the best, and champions of popular liberty. And because the 
Monarch loves his subjects much, as we have seen, he wishes 
all men to be good, which cannot be the case in perverted forms 
of government ; therefore the Philosopher says, in his Politics : 
" In the bad state the good man is a bad citizen, but in a good 
state the two coincide." Good states in this way aim at liberty, 
that in them men may live for themselves. The citizens exist 
not for the good of consuls, nor the nation for the good of its 
king ; but the consuls for the good of the citizens, and the king 
for the good of his nation. For as the laws are made to suit the 
state, and noj; the state to suit the laws, so those who live under 
the laws are not ordered for the legislator, but he for them ; as 
also the Philosopher holds, in what he has left us on the present 
subject. Hence, too, it is clear that although the king or the 
consul rule over the other citizens in respect of the means of 
government, yet in respect of the end of government they are 
the servants of the citizens, and especially the Monarch, who, 
without doubt, must be held the servant of all. Thus it becomes 
clear that the Monarch is bound by the end appointed to him- 
self in making his laws. 

But it must be carefully observed that when we say that 
mankind may be ruled by one supreme prince, we do not mean 
that the most trifling judgments for each particular town are to 
proceed immediately from him. For municipal laws sometimes 
fail, and need guidance, as the Philosopher shows in his fifth 
book to Nicomachus, when he praises equity. For nations and 
kingdoms and states have, each of them, certain peculiarities 
which must be regulated by different laws. For law is the rule 
which directs life. Thus the Scythians need one rule, for they 
live beyond the seventh climate, and suffer cold which is almost 
unbearable, from the great inequality of their days and nights. 
But the Garamantes need a different law, for their country is 
equinoctial, and they cannot wear many clothes, from the ex- 
cessive heat of the air, because the day is as long as the dark- 
ness of the night. But our meaning is that it is in those matters 
which are common to all men, that men should be ruled by one 
Monarch, and be governed by a rule common to them all, with 
a view to their peace. And the individual princes must receive 
this rule of life or law from him, just as the practical intellect 
receives its major premiss from the speculative intellect, under 
fvhich it places its own particular premiss, and then draws its 



particular conclusion, with a view to action. And it is not only 
possible for one man to act as we have described ; it is neces- 
sary that it should proceed from one man only to avoid confu- 
sion in our first principles. Moses himself wrote in his law that 
he had acted thus. For he took the elders of the tribes of the 
children of Israel, and left to them the lesser judgments, reserv- 
ing to himself such as were more important and wider in iheir 
scope; and the elders carried these wider ones to their tribes, 
according as they were applicable to each separate tribe. 

Hence it is plain that whatever is good, is good for this rea- 
son, that it consists in unity. And because concord is a good 
thing in so far as it is concord, it is manifest that it consists in 
a certain unity, as its proper root, the nature of which will appear 
if we find the real nature of concord. Concord then is the uni- 
form motion of many wills ; and hence it appears that a unity 
of wills, by which is meant their uniform motion, is the root of 
concord, nay, concord itself. For as we should say that many 
clods of earth are concordant, because that they all gravitate 
together towards the centre ; and that many flames are con- 
cordant because that they aii ascend together towards the cir- 
cumference, if they did this of their own free will, so we say that 
many men are in concord because that they are all moved to- 
gether, as regards their willing, to one thing, which one thing is 
formally in their wills just as tliere is one quality formally in the 
clods of earth, that is gravity, and one in the flame of fire, that 
is lightness.' For the force of willing is a certain power; but 
the quality of good which it apprehends is its form ; which form, 
like as others, being one is multiplied in itself, according to the 
multiplication of the matters which receive it, as the soul, and 
numbers, and other forms which belong to what is compound. 

To explain our assumption as we proposed, let us argue 
thus : All concord depends on unity which is in wills ; the human 
race, when it is at its best, is a kind of concord ; for as one man 
at his best is a kind of concord, and as the like is true of the 
family, the city, and the kingdom ; so is it of the whole human 
race. Therefore the human race at its best depends on the 
unity which is in will. But this cannot be unless there be one 
will to be the single mistress and regulating influence of all ihe 
rest. For the wills of men, on account of the blandishments of 
youth, require one to direct them, as Aristotle shows in the tenth 
book of his Elhia. And this cannot be unless there U awt. 
prince over all, whose will shal\ be \.\\e nu^-xtea^ -i^^ -^fe^-i 
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influence of all the others. But if all these conclusions be true, 
as they are, it is necessary for the highest welfare of the human 
race that there should be a Monarch in the world ; and there- 
fore Monarchy is necessary for the good of the world. 



** It has often happened that the thought and life of an historical period 
have been impersonated in some one man of genius, who has been its type 
and embodiment for later times Thus — to take the best known cases — 
the speculative genius of Greece is summed up in Plato, and the scientific in 
Aristotle; the romance and passion of the Renaissance are mirrored in 
Shakespeare, the ideal side of Puritanism in Milton, and the eighteenth cent- 
ury in Goethe. There are only two examples where a single life has in this 
way taken in and reproduced an entire period or phase of civilization, so as 
to stand alone as its sufficient monument. As Homer represents to us the 
pre- historic age of Greece, and as his verse bears down to us the melody and 
splendor of a time which we are only beginning to see by glimpses from other 
directions — so in Dante we have a transcript or reflex, curiously complete, 
of the many phases of mediaeval life, in a form at once ideal and intense. 
All the glow of its romance is behind the transparent veil he has woven 
about his own * New Life. ' All the ardor of its faith is seen in the visions 
of unutterable glory that crowd his * Paradise.' All its subtilties of specula- 
tion are found in the arguments and comments of hU * Banquet.' The terri- 
bie or revolting realisms of its creed fill the thronged circles of his * Hell.* 
Its whole scheme of redemption is displayed in the steep ascents of his 
* Purgatory.' Its partisan passion, its capacities of pride, wrath and hate, 
come to a hot focus in some of his * Epistles,' or are reflected in the incidents 
of his career. Its fond dream of universal sovereignty, its allied ideal Em- 
pire and Church, has its completest expression and defence in his treatise on 
the Divine right of * Monarchy.' There is no other name in literary history 
which is, in anything like so large a sense, a representative name." — Allen, 

** The voice of six silent centuries " Dante has been called by one, " the 
soul of the middle ages " by another. As the first great writer to use the 
language of the people, as in so much besides, he was the first great modern 
man. He stands at the parting of the ways, is the bond of union rather, 
between the old time and the new. Ruskin has said, " The central man of 
all the world, as representing in perfect balance the imaginative, moral and 
intellectual faculties all at their highest, is Dante." "In all literary history 
there is no such figure as Dante," says our own Lowelk Tributes equally 
high from many thinkers equally great might be quoted to show the young 
people how important it will be for them to study Dante. It is especially as 
tAe representative oi bis own century that attention is here directed to hira. 



His mind toolc in all Ihe inlcrests of his time, and the historical rcferei 
and relations of his works are so constant and varied that it has been well 
lemarked that the whole history of the time becomes a commentary upon 
Dante and Dante a commentary upon the time. 

The Danle HaiidbBok by Scarlazxini, translated, with additions, by 

Thomas Davidson, is the best general manual for the student ; it con 

good life of Dante, accounts of his various works, and references to , 

important illustrative books. The volume on Dante by Mis. Uliph: 

the series of "Classics for English Readers," is simply written and q> _ 

within the comprehension of any of Ihe young peo]]le who will be interested 

in the subject. Symunds's iHlroductien to the Study of Dtiatc is an excellent 

work, and special attention is directed to the first chapter, on Harly Italian 

History. Miss Ro>setli'a The Shadim of Danti, Miss Blow's work on 

and Botla's D.inle as Philoiapher. Patriot and Poet, arc all valuable 

i1>ooks ; in the latter read especially the chapters on Dante's Patriotism and 

Political System. Dean Church's little book on Dante, which is one of 

"best, contMns a tianslation of the Oe Moiiarchia in the appendix. The 

to I-ongfellow's translation of the DiviBt Cirm/dy and Norton' 

of the /fciB Lift are of much value. The various translations of the 

Comedy and the AVm Li/e are well known. A translation of the 

, by Sayer, has recently been published in England. Lowell's 

Dante in Among My Books, id aeries, should be read by everybody ; 

better essay upon Danle, Lowell also wrote the article on I 

ibodying much from his essay, in the American Encydapsdia. The 

ful article on Danle in Ihe Eneydepadia Brilanm'ca is by Oscar Browning. 

The interesting essay on Dante by Joseph H. Allen, from which the passage 

quoted al>ovc is taken, is in bis Fragmtnts of Christian History, vol. iL 

Carlyle's lecture on Danle, in Heroes and Hcro-Worshif, is very eloquent 

id striking, notable as the first strong word upon Dante spoken by a 

lodcm Englishman. Macaulay's essay upon Danle should be noticed, and 

words of Gladstone, who is a devoted student of Dante. All the great 

'modem Italians have been ardent lovers of Dante, in whom they lind the 

prophet of "New Italy." Read Rossetti's Early Italian Pods and other 

-ks touching Danle, Mazzini's interesting essay, and Hermann Grimm's 

essay on Datile and,tlit Recent Italian Stmggle, in the volume of his essays 

.translated by Miss Adams. Read in connedion Michael Angelo's two soa- 

upon Dante. Milman's pages upon Dante, in his Latin Chrislianity, 

■nd Bryce's, in his Holy Raman Empire, are specially important as treating 

Dante's relations to the life and Ihou^t of the middle ages ; the latter takes 

up particularly the Dt Motiarchia. 

Dante's Dt Monarchia, from which selections are printed in the present 
Leaflet, is one of the noblest and most noteworthy of the ma.a'j -KmlcKi xt> 
-which, from the time of Plato's Kepublii i.i\4 Km^o!.&v«;% Citj of ti' 
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time of Campanella's City of the Sun^ More's Utopia^ Baccm's Nffio AUantiSy 
Harrington's Oceanay Kant*s Eternal Peace, and Bellamy's Looking Back* 
iifariiy brave idealists have sketched a better social organization. There was 
nothing dreamy or romantic in Dante's work ; it was one of the most" serious 
and practical political tracts, in its purpose, ever written. The work is 
divided into three parts — the first intended to show that mankind must be 
politically united in order to realize its true destiny ; the second, to demon- 
strate that it belongs to Italy to effect that union ; the third, to assert the 
separation and independence of the State from the Church. The poet 
in our time dreams of "the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world." Dante could think of the world's political unity only under the 
form of one great empire. But it is important to fix the mind on what is 
essential in Dante's scheme, not on what was local and accidental. German 
scholars have observed that it is in our own federal republic that Dante's 
conception finds its truest realization. The Italian Botta says: **It antici- 
pates in some measure the plan adopted by Washington and his compeers 
in the Constitution of the United States, differing, however, in this, that 
while the American Republic extends to states geographically and ethno-^ 
graphically integrant parts of the same country, the Italian empire, as pro- 
posed by Dante, would have embraced all the world, and have placed Italy, 
in relation to other nations, as the sun to the planets, whose influence unites 
them in their harmonious movements, while it gives them free scope in 
their appointed orbits. ... In advocating the union of mankind under 
the leadership, of Italy, Dante did not intend to place other nations under 
her military despotism. The revival of the empire he contemplated was 
not that of the Asiatic monarchies, neither was it that of Charlemagne or 
Charles V. His plan, grand in its conception, resting on the basis of liberty, 
both national and individual, was derived, on the one hand, from ancient 
Rome, where the emperor was but a citizen charged with the high office of 
tribune, and with the defence of popular rights against the patricians; on 
the other, from the idea of modern governments founded on the political 
union of municipalities belonging to the same nation. Hence the idea of 
Dante did not necessarily involve monarchical institutions, as is commonly 
believed, but simply the concentration of social power into an individual or 
collective authority, which should exercise the common sovereignty for the 
good of the people. Admitting all forms of government, as circumstances 
might require, the plan of Dante was adapted to all nations, their different 
characters, traditions, and wants. It was essentially liberal and democratic." 



The date which the young people are asked to remember in connection 

with the life and times of Dante is 1289, the year of the battle of Cam- 

paJdino, in which Dante fought. This battle effected the overthrow of the 
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he period u( the long coiiRicl between the papal anil impe 
as the Guelphs and Ihe Ghibel lines, which beganjustacentory and ahalf bj 
fore. Dante was now entering upon active life ; he was twenty-four yea 
having been Iforii in 1:65. Danle returned from thisltattle, we read, ' 
Studies and hii< love." The year after the Ijatile was the year of Ihc d 
of JJeatrice, whom Danlehad first met sixteen years befoic, when both v 
in (heir ninth year. Dante's Kiin Niimra is Ihe story of his 
His Cvnvito is a philosophic IrcBli^e. Dante wnii a profound student j 
I philosophy, influenced chiefly by Arislotte (whom he always means when, J 
[ in Ihe passages in the present Leaflet, he speaks of " (he I'hilosoph 
' " the Master ") and Thomas Aquinas. Aquinas, the greatest of the : 
men, died (he year (hat Dante first met Ileattice; Albenus Magnus c 
years later; Duns .Scotus was probably burn in the same year with Dante; 
and William of Oci;am, the last great schoolman, five years afterwards, 
With Dante's life it is Ihas easy to cotmect the whole later history of scho- 
lasticism, as it nas easy (o connect its earlier history with the life of Lan- 
franc William of Occam was bom the same year (1370) that St, ]-ouis, the 
Isader of the last Crusade, died before Tunis ; the epoch of the Crusades 
iniling just as Dante's life began. It will be remembered that 
L Prince Edward of England accompanied King Loub on the last CrusadJ 
[. He returned to England in 1 J73, and succeeded his father the same year -J 
s Edward I, The lime of Edward I, as all the young people who ha« 
L studied English history know, was (he lime of Wallace, Baliol and Bru^ 
IS by Edward that Wallace was put to death ; but it was Edward's 
ir, Edward II, whom Bruce defeated at Bannockburn, in 1314. 
us battle of Morgarlen, in Switzerland, the victory of the Swiss ciinfeiS 
ifcration over the Austrians, came Ihe next year, 1315 ; the beginning of the 
iS confederation and Ihe exploits of William Tell, if there werea William 
pS'ell, belong to the years just before this, the years when Danle in Italy was 
rriting his D/^ Meiiiirciia. Rudolph of Hapsburg became emjieror, " king 
>f the Komans," when Dante was a boy. The very year of Dante's birth, 
U165, was the year when the first rea! Parliament met in England, summoned 
antforl, who had won the victory of I^wes the previous year. 
n the year of Dante's birth that we know that (he composition of gun- 
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the Cape of Good Hope and also rouse the passion for discovery in the breast 
of Columbus, was a contemporary of Dante and an Italian like himself; he 
was born at Venice a few years before Dante was born and died two years 
after Dante died, and he was writing the account of his travels, immured in a 
dungeon at Genoa, while Dante was in the midst of the stormy politics of 
Florence. The early years of Dante's life were the last years of the life of 
the celebrated Persian poet, Saadi ; Saadi was once taken prisoner by the 
Crusaders near Jerusalem. Giotto, the great Italian painter, was the per- 
sonal friend of Dante, and, as many of the young people know, painted his 
portrait; which has been preserved for us in a fresco, long hidden, on the wall 
of the palace of the Podesta at Florence. Cimabue, Giotto's master and the 
first celebrated name in the history of Italian painting, was also Dante's con- 
temporary, painting his famous pictures for the churches of Florence while 
Dante was a young man in the city. This gives us a date for our studies of 
early Italian art. In our studies of Italian literature we can similarly remem- 
ber that Petrarch and Boccaccio, who wrote a life of Dante, were both born 
before Dante died, the former approaching manhood, the latter being but a 
child, in the year of Dante's death, 1321. Wyclif, who will be the central 
figure in our study of the 14th century, was born three years after the death of 
Dante. 
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The Sermon on the Mount. 



WYCLIF'S TRANSLATION. 



MATTHEW. — Chap. V. 

ANd Jhesus seynge the peple, went up into an hil ; and 
whanne he was sett, his disciplis camen to him. And he 
openyde his mouthe, and taughte hem ; and seide, Blessid be 
pore men in spirit ; for the kyngdom of hevenes is herun. 
Blessid ben mylde men : for thei schulen weelde the erthe. 
Blessid ben thei that mournen : for thei schal be coumfortid. 
Blessid be thei that hungren and thirsten rigtwisnesse : for thei 
schal be fulfilled. Blessid ben merciful men : for thei schul 
gete mercy. Blessid ben thei that ben of clene herte : for thei 
schulen se god. Blessid ben pesible men : for thei schulen be 
clepid goddis children. Blessid ben thei that suffren perse- 
cucioun for rightwisnesse : for the kyngdom of hevenes is hern. 
Ye schul be blessid whanne men schul curse you, and schul 
pursue you : and schul seye al yvel agens you liynge for me. 
Joie ye and be ye glade : for your meede is plenteous in 
hevenes : for so thei han pursued also prophetis that weren 
bifore you. Ye ben salt of the erthe, that if the salt vanishe 
awey wherynne schal it be saltid ? to nothing it is worth over, 
no but it be cast out, and be defoulid of men. Ye ben light of 
the world, a citee sett on an hill may not be hid. Ne me teen- 
dith not a lanterne and puttith it undir a bushel : but on a 
candilstik that it give light to alle that ben in the hous. So, 
schyne your light before men, that thei see youre gode workis, 
and glorifie your fadir that is in hevenes. Nyle ghe deme that 
I cam to undo the Lawe or the prophetis, I cam not to undo 
the lawe but to fuffille. Forsothe I sey to you till hevene and 
erthe passe, oon lettre, or oon title, schal not passe fro the Lawe 
til alle thingis be don. Therfore he that brekith ooa ot tj^^.'s,^ 
leeste maundementis, and techilVi lYvus rcv^xv, ^OcvA\>^ Oifcv^^ '^^ 



Leest in the rewme of hevenes : but he- that doth, and techith, 
schal be clepid greet in the kyngdom of hevenes. And I seye 
to you that but your rigtwisnesse be more plentuous thanne of 
Scribis and Farisees, ye schul not entre in to the kyngdom of 
hevenes. Ye han herd that it was seide to olde men : thou 
schalt not sle, and he that sleeth, schal be gilty to doom. But 
I seye to you that ech man that is wroth to his brothir schal be 
gilty to doom, and he that seith to his brother, fugh, schal be 
gilty to the counsell ; but he that seith, fool, schal be gilty into 
the fire of helle. Therfore if thou offrist thi gifte at the auter, 
& there thou bithenkist that thi brother hath somwhat agens 
thee, leve there thi gifte bifore the auter, and go first to be 
recounseilid to thi brothir, and thanne thou schalt come and 
schalt offre thi gifte. Be thou consenting to thin adversarie 
soone, while thou art in the weye with him, lest peraventure 
thin adversarie take thee to the domesman, and the domesman 
take thee to the mynistre, and thou be sent in to prisoun. 
Treuly I sey to thee thou schalt not go out fro thennes till thou 
yelde the laste ferthing. Ye han herd that it was seid to olde 
men thou schalt not do leecherie. But I seye to you that every 
man that seeth a womman to coveyt^ hir hath now do leecherie 
bi hir in his herte. That if thi right yghe sclaundre thee, pull 
it out, and caste fro thee ; for it spedith to thee that oon of thi 
membris peresche, than -that al thi bodi go in to helle. And if 
thi right hond sclaundre thee kitte him away and caste fro thee, . 
for it spedith to thee that oon of thi membris perische, than 
that al thi bodi go in to helle. And it hath ben seid, whoevere 
leveth his wyf, give he to hir a libel of forsaking. But I seye 
to you that every man that leveth his wyf, out teke cause of 
fdrnicacioun makith hir to do leecherie, and he that weddith 
the forsaken wyf doth avowtrie. Eftsoone ye han herd that it 
was seid to olde men thou schalt not forswere but thou schalt 
yeld thin othis to the lord. But I seye to you, that ye swere 
not for any thing, neither bi hevene for it is the trone of god. 
Neither bi erthe, for it is the stool of his feet ; neither by Jeru- 
salem, for it is the citee of a greet kyng. Neither thou schalt 
swere bi thin heed, for thou maist not make oon heer whyt ne 
black. But be your word ghe ghe, nay nay, and that, that is 
more than these is of yvel. ghe han herd that it hath be seid 
yghe for yghe, and toth for toth. But I seye to you that ye 
aghenstonde not an yvel man, but if ony smyte thee in the 
right cheke, schewe to him also the oother. And to him that 
stryve with thee in doom, and take away thi coate, leeve thou 
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also to Him thi mantel. And whoever constreynith i 
thousynd pacis : go Ihou with him other tweyne. Give tl 
him that axilh of the, and turne thou not awey fro him that 
wole Ijorowe of thee, ghe han herd that it was seid thou schalt 
love thi neighbore, and hate thin enemy. But I seye to you, 
Ijove ye your enemyes, do ye wel to hem that haten you, and 
prie ye for hem that pursuen and sclaundren you. That ye be 
the sones of your fadir that is in hevenes, that makith his 
sunne to rise upon gode, and yvel men, and reyneth on just 
men and unjust. For if ye loven him that loven you, what 
meede shulen ye have ? whether pupplicans don not this ? And 
if ghe greeten youre bretheren oonly, what schulen ye do more? 
ne don not hethene men this ? Therefor be ye parfit, as your 
hevenly fadir is parfit. 

Chap. VI. 

TAkith heed that ye do not your rigtwisnesse bifore mei8 
to be seyn of hem ; ellis ye schul have no meede at yoif 
fadir that is in hevenes. Therfore whanne thou doist almej 
nyle thou trumpe bifore thee as ypocriies don in synagogis 
stretis, that thei be worschipid of men ; sothely I sey to 
thei han resseyved her meede. But whaune thou doist alme^ 
knowe not thei left hond what thi right bond doith. That thi 
almes be in hidlis, and ihi fadir that seeth in hidlis schal quyl, 
thee. And whanne ye preyen, ye schulen not be as ypocritO 
thai ioven to preye stondynge in synagogis, and comeris < 
streelis, to be seyii of men, treuly I sey to yow thei 
resseyved her meede. But whanne fhou schalt prie, eniri 
thi couche, and whanne the dore is schitt, prie thi fadir i 
hidlis, and thi fadir that seeth in hidlis, schal yelde t 
But in priyng nyle ye speke myche, as hethene men i 
thei gessen that thei ben herd in her myche speche, Therfore 
nyle ye be maad lyk to hem for your fadir woot what is nede to 
you, bifore that ye axen him. And thus ye schnlen prye. Our 
fadir that art in hevenya ; halewid be thi name. Thi kyngdom 
to, be thi wildone in erthe as in hevene. Give to us this 
Subsiaunce. And forgive to us our 
)ure dettouris. And lede us not into 
■e us from yvel amen. For if ye (or- 
i, your hevenly fadir schal forgive to 
you your irespassis, Sothely if ye forgiven not to men, nether 
your fadir schal forgive you youre synties, BmX ibVmot*; "^^_ 



day oure breed ovir olhir 
deitis as we forgiven to 
templacioun : but delyv( 



fasten nyle be ye maad as ypocritis sorowful, for thei defasen 
hem silf to seme fastynge to men, treuly I seye to you thei han 
resseyved her meede. But whanne thou fastist anoynte thin 
heed, and waische thi face : That thou be not seen fastynge lo 
men, but to thi fadir that is in hidlis, and thi fadir that seeth in 
hidlis schal yelde to thee. Nile ye tresoure to you tresouris 
in erthe were rust and mought distryeth, and where thefes 
delven out and stelen. But gadir ye to you tresouris in hevene, 
where neither rust ne mought distrieth and where thefis de- 
luen not out ; ne stelen. For where thi tresour is, there also 
thin hert is. The lanterne of thi bodi is thin iye, if thin iye be 
symple, al thi bodi schal be ligtful. But if thin yghe be wey- 
ward al thi bodi schal be derk. if thanne the light that is in 
thee be derknessis, how grete schul thilke derknessis be ? No 
man may serve twey Lordis for either he schal hate the toon 
and love the tother : either he schal susteyne the toon, and 
despise the tother : ye moun not serve god and richesse. 
Therefor I sey to you that be ye not besy to youre lyf, what ye 
schul ete neither to your bodi, with what ye schul be clothid. 
whether lyf is not more than mete, and the body more than the 
cloth ? Biholde ye the foulis of the eir, for thei sowen not, 
neither repen, neither gaderen in to bernes, and your fadir of 
hevene feedith hem. whether ye ben not more worthi than 
thei ? But who of you thenkynge, may putte to his stature o 
cubit? And of clothing what ben you bisy? biholde ye the 
lilies of the feeld hou thei wexen, thei traveilen not neither 
spynnen. And I sey to you that Salomon in al his glorie was 
not kevered as oon of these. And if god clothith thus the hey 
of the feeld, that to dey is, and to morowe is cast in to an 
ovene, hou myche more you of litil feith ? Therfore nyle ye 
be bisy seiyn^e, what schul we ete, or what schul we drynk, or 
with what thing schul we be kevered ? Forsothe hethene men 
seken alle these thingis, and your fadir wot that ye han nede to 
alle these thingis. Therfore seke ye first the kyngdom of god 
and his rigtwisnesse : and alle these thingis schul be cast to 
you. Therfore nyle ye be bisy in to the morrowe for the 
morrowe schal be bisy to him self ; for it suffisith to the daie 
his owne malice. 

Chap. VII. 

NYle ye deme that ghe be not demed. For in what doom 
ye demen : ye schulen be demed, and in what mesure ye 
/neten : it schal be meten agen to you. But what seest thou a 



litil mote in the yghe of thi brothir, and seest not a beem in 
thin owne yghe? Or hou seist thou to thi brother, brother 
suffre, I schal do out a mote fro thin yghe, and lo a beem is in 
thin owne yghe ? Ypocrite do out first the beem of thin yghe, 
and thanne thou schalt se to do out the mote of the yghe of thi 
brother. Nile ye gyve hooly thing to houndis, neither caste ye 
youre margaritis bifore swyn, lest peraventure thei defoule hem 
with her feet, and the houndis ben turned, and al to tere you. 
Axe ye and it schal be gyven to you ; seke yee, and yee schulen 
fynde : knocke ye : and it schal be openid to you. For ech 
that axith, takith, and he that sekith, fyndith : and it schal be 
opened to him that knockith. What man of you is, that if his 
sone axe him breed : whether he wole take him a stoon ? Or 
if he axe fish, whether he wole give him an Eddre ? Therfore 
if ye, whanne ye ben yvel men, kunnen give gode giftis to 
youre sones: how myche more your fadir that is in hevenes 
schal give goode thingis to men that axen him ? Therfore alle 
thingis, whatever thingis ye wolen that men do to you, do ye to 
hem ; for this is the Lawe, and the prophetis. Entre ye bi the 
streit gate, for the gate that ledith to perdicioun is large, and 
the wey is brood, and thei ben many that entren bi it : Hou 
streit is the gate and the wey narrowe that ledith to lyf, and 
ther ben fewe that fynden it. Be ye war of false prophetis, 
that comen to you in clothingis of scheep, but withynne forth 
thei ben as Wolves of raveyne. Of. her fruytis ye schulen 
knowe hem ; whether men gadren grapis of thornes or figis of 
brieris ? So every good tre makith gode fruytis ; but an yvel 
tree makith yvel fruytis. A good tree may not make yvel 
fruytis ; neither an yvel tree may make gode fruytis. Every 
tree that makith not good fruyt, schal be kitt doun, and schal 
be cast in to the fire. Therfore of her fruytis ye schul knowe 
hem. Not ech man that seith to me. Lord, Lord, schal entre 
into the kyngdom of hevenes, but he that doth the wille of my 
fadir that is in hevenes, he schal enter into the kyngdom of 
hevenes. Many schul sey to me in that dei Lord, Lord, 
whether we have not prophecied in thi name, and han cast out 
Feendis in thi name, and han do manie vertues in thi name ? 
And thanne I schal knowleche to hem, that I knewe you never, 
departe awey fro me ye that worcken wickidnesse. Therfore 
ech man that heerith tjiese my wordis, and doth hem ; schal be 
maad lyk to a wise man that hath bildid his hous on a stoon : • 
And reyn feldown, and flodis camen, and wyndis blewen, and 
ruschiden into that hous & it felde not down, for k ^-^s* l^o^^:^^^ 



on a stoon. And every man that herith these my wordis, and 
doith hem not : is lyk to a fool that hath bildid his hous on 
gravel. And reyn cam doun, and flodis camen, and wyndis 
blewen : and thei hurliden agen that hous and it felde doun, 
and the fallyng doun thereof was greet. And it was don 
whanne Jhesus had endid these wordis : the puple wondride on 
his teachynge. For he taughte hem as he that hadde power : 
and not as the scribis of hem, and Farisees. 



WYCLIF ON THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH. 

As the faith of the Church is contained in the Scriptures, 
the more these are known in their true meaning, the better; 
and inasmuch as secular men should assuredly understand the 
faith they profess, that faith should be taught to them in whatever 
langita^c it fnay be best known to thefn. Forasmuch also as the 
doctrines of our faith are more clearly and exactly expressed 
in the Scriptures, than they may probably be by priests ; seeing, 
if I may so speak, that many Prelates are too ignorant of Holy 
Scripture, while others conceal many parts of it ; and as the 
verbal instruction of priests have many other defects, the con- 
clusion is abundantlv manifest, that believers should ascertain 
for themselves what are the true matters of their faith, i)y hav- 
ing the Scriptures in a language which all may understand, 

WYCLIF ON PREACHING. 

The highest service to which man may attain on earth is to 
preach the law of God. This duty falls peculiarly to priests, in 
order that they may produce children of God, and this is the 
end for which God has wedded the Church. And for this cause 
Jesus Christ left other works, and occupied himself mostly in 
preaching, and thus did the Apostles, and on this account God 
loved them. But now priests are found in taverns and hunting ; 
and playing at their tables, instead of learning God's la\y and 
preaching. 

Prayer is good, but not so good as preaching ; and accord- 
ingly, in preaching and also in praying, in the administering of 
the Sacraments, and the learning of God's law, and the render- 
ing of a good example by purity of life, in these should stand 
the life of a good priest. 



WYCLIF ON THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 

We are not careful to explain how it has come to pass, but 
manifest it is that the Church has erred in this matter; and we 
claim accordingly to be exempt from its authority in this respect, 
and to be left to the gtndance of reason and Scripture, 

WYCLIF ON ABSOLUTION AND INDULGENCES. 

There is no greater heresy for a man than to believe that 
he is absolved from sin if he give money, or because a priest 
layeth his hand on his head and saith, "I absolve thee.;"y2?r 
thou must be sorrowful in thy hearty else God does not absolve thee. 

It is plain to me that our Prelates in granting indulgences 
do commonly blaspheme the wisdom of God, pretending in their 
avarice and folly that they understand what they really know not. 
They chatter on the subject of grace as if it were a thing to be 
bought and sold like an ass or an ox ; by so doing they learn to 
make a merchandise of selling pardons, the devil having availed 
hims£lf of an error in the schools to introduce after this manner 
heresies in morals. 

WYCLIF ON THE AUTHORITY OF PARLIAMENT. 

I appeal to the Church of the iirst thousand years since our 
Lord's time. I challenge the existing Church to dispute these 
questions with me. My adversaries reply that the Church has 
settled the matter, and have, in fact, condemned me before- 
hand. 1 cannot expect at their hands anything else than to be 
silenced, and what is more, according to a new Ordinance, im- 
prisoned. I know what that means. I demand, therefore, that 
the lay voice be heard. I have appealed to the King against 
the University ; I now appeal to the King and Parliament 
against the Synod which is about to use the secular arm — the 
arm of Parliament. If I am to be tried, let me have a fair trial, 
and argue my case before the world. If that is not to be, I will 
at least have care that Parliament shall understand the ecclesi- 
astical points at issue, and the use that is to be made of its 
power. 

That very thing is a mark of the corruption of the Church ; 
but the laity are responsible for its purity. They only conserve 
the endowments and institutions of the clergy under the condi- 
tion of that purity. And it has now become a personal matter 
for them : it affects their lives and fortunes. If thev see their 
way to clearing off some of its most opexv eo\\>y^'C\oNYi.^ 'Ocv^ ^^-J^'i^ 
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lish people, who have by this time the Bible in their hands, will 
speedily perceive that I am now no heretic, but the truest 
Churchman in the land. 



" If the stiff-necked obstinacy of our prelates had not obstructed 
Wyclif s sublime and exalted spirit, the names of the Bohemians, Huss and 
Hieronymus, and even of Luther and Calvin, would at this day have been 
buried in obscurity, and the glory of having reformed our neighbors would 
have been ours alone." — Milton. 

** There is in the University library of Prague a magnificent old Bo- 
hemian Cantionale written in the year 1572, and adorned with a number of 
finely illuminated miniatures. One of the most characteristic of these 
little works of art stands .above a hymn in memory of John Hus, the Re- 
former. It consists of three medallions rising one above another, in the 
first of which John Wiclif, the Englishman, is represented striking sparks 
out of a stone ; in the second, Hus, the Bohemian, is setting fire to the 
coals; while in the third, Luther, the (ierman, is bearing the fierce light of 
a blazing torch. The trilogy of these miniatures is a fine illustration of 
the Divine mission of the three great Reformers. John Wiclif, the English- 
man, is the true, original spirit, the bringer of a new light, another 
Prometheus in the realm of spiritual things. Modern research at least 
testifies in a singular manner to the truth of the miniature, and is bringing 
about a great change of opinion. Quite recently it has been shown by a 
German writer that the whole Bohemian movement of the fifteenth century 
was simply an imitation of the movement that had stirred England — and 
more particularly Oxford — under the influence of John Wiclif thirty years 
before. It has been proved conclusively that, as far as doctrine is con- 
cerned, Hus borrowed nearly all his reforming ideas from the strong- 
minded Yorkshireman. In the works of the Oxford professor a rich 
fountain of new thought had been opened to him, by means of which he 
became the national and religious leader of a great people, the martyr of a 
great cause. The whole Husite movement is mere Wiclifism. It should 
never be forgotten, at least by Englishmen, that those mighty ideas had an 
Englishman for their parent. Wiclif was the first who, at a period of gen- 
eral helplessness, when the Church, lost in worldliness, was unable to satisfy 
the spiritual and national aspirations of her adherents, gave utterance to 
new ideas which seemed fully to replace the fading traditional forms of life 
ajjd thought; and who thus made England to become the glorious leader of 



the greatest spiritual movement of modern times. He it was who first dared 
to face the system of corrui)tion and tyranny which had overspread all 
Europe, who first showed in his own person how much could be done 
against a whole world of foes hy one single-hearted man, who had made 
himself the champion of truth. England owes to him her Bible, her present 
language, the reformation of the Church, her religious and, to a very large 
degree, her political liberty. With" Chaucer, Shakspere, and Milton he is 
one of the makers of the English language, and his influence in English 
religious life is unparalleled by any later man. He must be pronounced to be 
the first, and by far the greatest. Reformer preceding the sixteenth century. 
He was one of the greatest men England has ever produced, a religious 
genius whose vestiges are to be fouftd not only in the history of his own 
country, but in the spiritual history of mankind. Modern research proves 
that the Reformation neither of Germany, nor of England, nor of Bohemia, - 
was a sudden outburst, but that its origin must be traced back into the past, 
and from no one can it with greater truth be said to have emanated than 
from John Wiclif the Englishman. In the spirit of this wonderful man 
Protestantism arose. By the greatness of his soul, the depth of his religious 
and national feeling, and the keenness of his intellect, he had become the 
leader of his people. When in England, towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, the new power of a national and religious awakening was struggling 
into existence, it was in Wiclif that it found its truest personification. Of 
him therefore in a singular manner is true what has been said of Luther, 
that • he held the mind and the spirit of his countrymen in his hand, and 
seemed to be the hero in whom his nation had become incarnate.' '* 

— Buddensieg. 

Thomas Fuller, in his old Church History of Britain (1655), describes 
the scattering of Wyclif's ashes, by the decree of the council of Constance 
— the same council which decreed the martyrdom of Huss — in quaint words 
which have become famous. The emissaries of the Church, he says, telling 
the story of their coming to Lutterworth churchyard, "take what was left 
out of the grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast them into Swift, a neigh- 
boring brook running hard by. Thus this brook hath conveyed his ashes 
into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, they into the 
main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his doc- 
trine, which now is dispensed all the world over." 

The words of Milton, quoted above, do not assert too strongly Wyclif's 
preeminent, original influence in the work of the Reformation. The passages 
given from Wyclif's own writings show how distinctly he anticipated Luth- 
er's doctrines arid methods. He condemned as warmly as Luther the abuses 
of the doctrine of indulgence, which had become almost as gross in England 
in his time as under Tetzel in Germany a hundred and fifty yea.rs» V&.\ax\ 's^s:. 
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exposed as tirelessly the corruptions of the clergy and the prevailing super- 
stitions and traditionalism ; he urged the importance of preaching above all 
ritualism ; he gave the people the Bible in their own language ; he empha- 
sized the right and duty of private judgment ; he taught the supremacy of 
the civil power ; he trusted the people. That the whole Hussite movement 
was mere Wyclifism, as Buddensieg asserts, is abundantly shown in the 
learned and thorough work on Wiclif'and Hns by Dr. Johann Loserth, 
translated by Rev. M. J. Evans. Consult the useful note by the translator 
of this work on the spelling of Wyclif's name — which we find in various 
places in as many forms as are possible: Wiclif, Wyclif, Wicklif, Wycklif, 
Wicliffe, Wycliffe, Wickliffe, Wyckliffe, etc. 

The best lives of Wyclif are those by Vaughan and the German Lech- 
ler. The earliest important life was by Lewis. There are good brief biog- 
raphies by Pennington, Wilson and others. The admirable work by Pro- 
fessor Montagu Burrows, on Wiclif s Place in History^ discusses in three 
lectures the history and present state of the Wyclif literature, Wyclif*s re- 
lation to Oxford, and his true place as a reformer. The histories of Oxford 
by Lyte and Brodrick contain valuable chapters on Wyclif*s life at the Uni- 
versity. Green's chapter on Wyclif, in his history of England, is very in- 
teresting. See also the lecture on Wyclif in Herrick*s Some Heretics of 
Yesterday, Rudolph Buddensieg*s little book, John Wiclif Patriot and 
Reformer y contains a brief biographical sketch and an interesting selection 
of passages from Wyclif's writings. Three volumes of the Select Ena^lish 
Works offohn Wyclif edited by Thomas Arnold, were issued by the Claren- 
don Press in 1869. More of his works have been published since, and many 
still remain in MS. at Vienna and elsewhere. Those published consist 
largely of sermons and theological and political pamphlets. 

Wyclif's interest in political and social reform was scarcely less than 
his interest in religious reform. His denunciations of oppression were so 
severe and his democratic sympathies so outspoken that he was charged with 
being the intellectual author of the movement which culminated in the re- 
volt of the peasantry under Wat Tyler a few years before his death. There 
is some ground for this, although Wyclif himself, like Luther, was a non- 
resistant. The essay on Wyclif by Thorold Rogers, in his Historical Glean- 
ings^ is interesting for its discussion of this general subject and its picture of 
the social condition of England in Wyclif's time. The essay by Edwin De 
Lisle, Wyclif begat Henry George^ is worth reading in the connection. 
More important is the essay on Wyclif's Doctrine of Lordship, in R. L. 
Poole's Illustrations of the History of Mediceval Thought. Lordship or the 
right to rule, according to Wyclif, was conditioned upon the disposition to 
rule well. ** Dominion is founded in grace," was his word. The ungra- 
cious ruler forfeited his rights ; only the benevolent king had valid claim to 
dominion. Similarly he held concerning property, that the right to property 
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was conditioned on its righteous use ; the rich man is God*s steward, and 
his rights as steward revert if he does not use his riches for the common 
weal. 

It is interesting to remember that Chaucer was Wyclif's contemporary. 
He pictures as powerfully as does Wyclif himself the corruptions in the 
Church against which Wyclif rose to do battle. Many have believed that 
Chaucer was a Wyclifite and that the picture of the Parson, in the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales, if not indeed a portrait of Wyclif himself, is one of the 
company of ** Poor Priests" that Wyclif organized to preach ** God's Law *' 
through England. The young people should read this description of the good 
Parson in Chaucer. The careful student will read the essay, Chaucer a tVick- 
liffitCf by H. Simon, in the collection of Essays on Chaucer published by the 
Chaucer Society, part iii. ** By the side of the repulsive characters of the 
friars and clergy and their officials,*' says Mr. Simon, **the Parson of the 
Prologue appears like a bright figure of sublime beauty. Nobody, perhaps, 
has read this delicate yet pithy picture without emotion ; hundreds of times 
the Parson has been quoted as the ideal of Christian charity and humility, 
evangelical piety, unselfish resignation to the high calling of a pastor. It 
cannot be that Chaucer unintentionally produced this bright image with so 
dark a background. Involuntarily it occurs to us, as to former critics, that 
a Wicliffite, perhaps the great reformer himself, sat for the picture ; and the 
more we look at it, the more striking becomes the likeness. . This observa- 
tion is not new ; to say nothing of English critics, Pauli says that the like- 
ness of the Parson has decidedly Lollardish traces, and Lechler expressly 
declares it to be Wicliffe's portrait, though he says, at the same time, that it • 
is not only doubtful but improbable that Chaucer should h»ve sympathized 
with, or really appreciated, Wicliffe's great ideas of and efforts for reform. » 
Both scholars, however, principally refer to the description in the General 
Prologue ; but the Parson is mentioned also in the Shipman's prologue and 
in that to the Parson's Tale ; and it is exactly in the latter two that we find 
the most striking proofs of his unquestionably Wicliffite character." 

Wyclif's translation of the Bible was the first general or important 
English translation. The young people are asked to compare the portion 
printed in this Leaflet (Matthew, chaps, v, vi, vii) with the same in the com- 
mon version. Tyndall's translation of the New Testament appeared in 
1526; Coverdale's version of the whole Bible in 1535; Matthew's Bible in 
1537; the Great Bible, usually called Cranmer's, in 1539; the Geneva Bible 
i" 1 557; the Bishops' Bible in 1568; the Douay Bible in 1610; the King 
James version in 1610. 

Wyclif, the great pioneer of the Reformation, died on the last day 
of the year 1384, which is the fourteenth century date that the young people 
are asked to remember. The year of his birth, accordiw^ 1q> Vj^-axA.^^^-j^a* 
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1324, just four hundred years before the birth of Kant (b. 1724), the great 
pioneer of modern thought. William of Wykeham was born in the same 
year as Wyclif. Chaucer was born a few years later, 1340, and died in 
1400, the year that Guttenberg, the inventor of printing, was born. The year 
of Chaucer's birth wis the year before Petrarch was crowned with the laurel 
wreath in the Capitol at Rome. Rienzi, " the last of the tribunes," was a 
personal friend of Petfarch, who supported him when he became tribune, in 
1347. This was the year after Edward III and the Black Prince won the 
battle of Crecy, and just after Wyclif had begun his Oxford life. It will be 
remembered that Edward instituted the Order of the Garter soon after the 
battle of Crecy. The battle of Agincourt came thirty years after Wyclif* s 
death, in the same year, 141 5, that Huss, the great preacher of Wyclif*s 
doctrines in Bohemia, was burnt at Constance. Jerome of Prague suffered 
the next year after Huss — both Jerome and Huss having been born in 
Wyclif's lifetime. Thomas k Kempis was born four years before Wyclif 
died. Tauler, the German mystic, died while Wyclif was teaching at Ox- 
ford. Wyclif's lifetime was the time of Jacob and Philip van Artevelde at 
Ghent, the time when the universities of Prague and Cracow were founded, 
when the Kremlin was founded at Moscow and the Bastile at Paris, the 
time of the terrible plague, the *' Black Death," in Europe, the time of the 
first appearance of Halley's comet, the time of Douglas and Percy (Hot- 
spur) and of Timur (Tamerlane), the time of the rising of the peasantry 
(the Jacquerie) in France. The revolt of the English peasantry under 
Wat the Tyler and Jack Straw occurred three years before Wyclif's death. 
Arnold of Winkelried fell at Sempach two years after Wyclif's death ; and 
Joan of Arc was born about the time that Wyclif'-s remains, thirty years 
after his death, were dug up, burnt and thrown into the Swift. When Joan 
was burnt at Rouen, we are near the time of the birth of Columbus. 
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The age of Columbus, Gama, and Magellan — the age of 
great maritime enterprises — coincided in a most wonderful 
manner with many great events, with the awakening of a feeling 
of religious freedom, with the development of nobler sentiments 
for art, and with the diffusion of the Copernican views regard- 
ing the system of the universe. Nicolaus Copernicus (who, in 
two letters still extant, calls himself Ko'ppernik) had already 
attained his twentieth year, and was engaged in making obser- 
vations with the astronomer Albert Brudzewski, at Cracow, 
when Columbus discovered America. HaMly a year after the 
death of the great discoverer, and after a six years' residence at 
Padua, Bologna, and Rome, we find him returned to Cracow, and 
busily engaged in bringing about a thorough revolution in the 
astronomical views of the universe. By the favor of his uncle, 
Lucas Waisselrode of Allen, Bishop of Ermland, he was nomi- 
nated, in 15 10, canon of Frauenburg, where he labored for 
thirty-three years on the completion of his work, entitled £>e 
Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium, The first printed copy was 
brought to him when, shattered in mind and body, he was pre- 
paring himself for death. He saw it and touched it, but his 
thoughts were no longer fixed on earthly things, and he died — 
not, as Gassendi says, a few hours, but several days afterward 
(on the 24th of May, 1543). Two years earlier an important 
part of his theory had been made known by the, publication of 
a letter of one of his most zealous pupils and adherents, Joachim 
Rhaeticus, to Johann Schoner, professor at Nuremberg. It was 
not, however, the propagation of the Copernican doctrines, the 
renewed opinion of the existence of one central sun, and of the 
diurnal and annual movement of the earth, which somewhat 
more than half a century after its first promulgation led to the 
brilliant astronomical discoveries that characterize tbs. q-<:s^- 
mencement of the seventeenth cewlux^ \ \.o\ \X\^^^ ^vs^'c.^^^'^nr.'s* 
were the result of the accidenta\ mv^nUow oV \N\^ \s\^%>^^'^^'» ^^^c- 
were the means of at once pexiecUtv^ ^xid ^-xX^tv^^vw^ "^ ^ 
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trine of Copernicus. Confirmed and extended by the results 
of physical astronomy (by the discovery of the satellite-system 
of Jupiter and the phases of Venus), the fundamental views of 
Copernicus have indicated to theoretical astronomy paths which 
could not fail to lead to sure results, and to the solution of 
problems which of necessity demanded and led to a greater de- 
gree of perfection in the analytic calculus. While George Peu- 
erbach and Regiomontanus (Johann Miiller, of Konigsberg, in 
Franconia) exercised a beneficial influence on Copernicus and 
his pupils, Rhaeticus, Reinhold and Mostlin, these, in their turn, 
influenced in a like manner, although at longer intervals of 
time, the works of Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. These are 
the ideal links which connect the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and we can not delineate the extended astronomical 
views of the latter of these epochs without taking into consid- 
eration the incitements yielded to it by the former. 

An erroneous opinion unfortunately prevails, even in .the 
present day, that Copernicus, from timidity and from appre- 
hension of priestly persecution, advanced his views regarding ' 
the planetary movement of the earth and the position of the 
sun in the center of the planetary system, as mere hypotheses, 
which fulfilled th^ object of submitting the orbits of the 
heavenly bodies more conveniently to calculation, " but which 
need not necessarily either be true or even probable." These 
singular words certainly do occur in the anonymous preface * 



^ "Neque enim necesse est, eas hypotheses esse veras, imone veri- 
similes quidem, sed sufficit hoc unum, si calculum observationibus con- 
gruentem exhibeant," says the preface of Osiander. " The Bishop of 
Culm, Tidemann Gise, a native of Uantzic, who had for years urged 
Copernicus to publish his work, at last received the manuscript, with the 
permission of having it printed fully in accordance with his own free pleas- 
ure. He sent it first to Rhaeticus, professor at Wittenberg, who had, until 
recently, been living for a long time with, his teacher at Frauenburg. 
Rhaeticus considered Nuremberg as the most suitable place for its publica- 
tion, and intrusted the superintendence of the printing to Professor Schoner 
and to Andreas Osiander." (Gassendi, Viia Coperniciy p. 319.) The ex- 
pressions of praise pronounced on the work at the close of the preface 
might be sufficient to show, without the express testimony of (lassendi, that 
the preface was by another hand. Osiander has used an expression on the 
title of the first edition (that of Nuremberg, 1543) which is always carefully 
avoided in all the writings of Copernicus, ** motus stellarum novis insuper 
ac admirabilibus hypothesibus ornati," together with the very ungentle addi- 
tion, ** Igitur studiose lector, eme, lege, fruere." Iif the second Basle edi- 
■ tion of 1566, which 1 have very carefully compared with the first Nuremberg 
edition, there is no longer any reference in the title of the book to the ** ad- 
mirable hyi^othesis ; " but Osiander's Prccfatiuucnla de HypotJiesihis hujus 
Operis^ as Gassendi calls the intercalated preface, is preserved. That 
Osiander, without naming himself, meant to show that the Prafatitincula 
was by a different hand from the work itself, appears very evkXewX. iioxtv xXvt 
circumstance of his designating the dedication to Pau\ 111 as t\ve Pr«/atio 



ittached to tlie work of Copernicus, and inscribed De HypoU 
•ibus hiijiis Operis, but they are" quite contrary to the opinioni 

Copernicus and in direct contradiction w' ' 
dedication to Pope Paul 111, The author of these prefatory 
remarks was, as Gassendi most expressly says in his Life of the 
great astronomer, a mathematiciau then living at Nuremberg, 
hand named Andreas Osiander, who, together with Schoner, 
Bnperintended the printing of the work J3e Sevolulionibus, and 
psho, although he makes no express declaration of any religious 
':BCruples, appears nevertheless to have thought it expedient to 
speak of the new views as of an hypothesis, and not, like Coper- 
nicus, as of demonstrated truth. 

The founder of our present system of the universe (for to 
him inconiestably belong the most important parts of it, an(i| 
Ihe grandest features of the design) was almost more distinJ 
guished, if possible, by ihe intrepidity and confidence witM 
which he expressed his opinions, than for the knowledge td9 

i 'Which they owed their origin. He deserves to a high degree . 
Bie fine eulogium passed upon him by Kepler, who, in the in- 
ftroducrion to the Rudolphine Tables, says of him, " Vir fuil 
Maximo ingenia et quod in iioe exerdtia (combating prejudices) 
magtii momenti esi, animo liber.'" When Copernicus is describing, 
in his dedication to the pope, the origin of his work, he does 
not scruple to term the opinion generally expressed among 
theologians of the immobility and centra! position of the eartlL 
" an absurd acroama," and to attack the stupidity of those wh3 
adhere to so erroneous a doctrine. "If even, "he wriies,"ani 
empty-headed babblers {iiaTatoAi)oi), ignorant of all mathematicm 
science, should take upon themselves lo pronounce judgment" 
on his work through an intentional distortion of any passage in 
the Holy Scriptures {propter aliquetn locum seripturm male ad 
' -opositum detortum), he should despise so presumptuous 
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of the Niirratie Prima ai the astronomer, Georce Joachim RhiEticus, and a 
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H'uct/ons 0/ Copernicua at f-'rauenburgitscU. 



ment that might be passed upon him, he turned his prayers 
from a remote corner of the earth to the head of the Church, 
begging that he would protect him from the assaults of calumny, 
since the Church itself would derive advantage from his inves- 
tigations on the length of the year and the movements of the 
moon." Astrology and improvements in the calendar long 
procured protection for astronomy from the secular and eccle- 
siastical powers, as chemistry and botany were long esteemed 
as purely subservient auxiliaries to the science of medicine. 

The strong and free expressions employed by Copernicus 
sufficiently refute the old opinion that he advanced the system 
which bears his immortal name as an hypothesis convenient for 
making astronomical calculations, and one which might be 
devoid of foundation. " By no other arrangement," he exclaims 
with enthusiasm, "have I been able to find so admirable a 
symmetry of the universe, and so harmonious a connection of 
orbits, as by placing the lamp of the world {lucernam mundt)^ 
the sun, in the midst of the beautiful temple of nature as on a 
kingly throne, ruling the whole family of circling stars that re- 
volve around him (circumagentevi gubernans astrormn famiUani),^^ 
Even the idea of universal gravitation or attraction {appetentia 
giicBdam naturalis partibus inditd) toward the sun as the center 
of the world {centrum mtmdi), and which is inferred from the 
force of gravity in spherical bodies, seems to have hovered be- 
fore the mind of this great man, as is proved by a remarkable 
passage in the 9th chapter of the ist book De RevoliitioJiibus, 

On considering the different stages of the development of 
cosmical contemplation, we are able to trace from the earliest 
ages faint indications and presentiments of the attraction of 
masses and of centrifugal forces. Jacobi, in his researches 
on the mathematical knowledge of the Greeks (unfortunately 
still in manuscript), justly comments on "the profound consid- 
eration of nature evinced by Anaxagoras, in whom we read with 
astonishment a passage asserting that the moon, if its centrif- 
ugal force ceased, would fall to the earth like a stone from a 
sling." ' 

I have already, when speaking of aerolites, noticed similar 
expressions of the Clazomenian and of Diogenes of Apollonia 



* Compare, also, Aristot., De Ccclo^ ii, i, p. 284, a. 24, l^ekker, and a 

remarkable passage of Simplicius, p. 491, b., in the Scholia^ according to 

the edition of the Berlin Academy, where the " n on- falling of heavenly 

bodies" is noticed "when the rotary force predominates over the actual 

falling force or downward attraction. With these ideas, which also par- 

fla/Iy belong to Enipedodes and Democritus, as well as to Anaxagoras, may 

be connected the Instance adduced bv Simplicius " thai water \w a \\2t\ Is uot 

spi/led when the movement of rotation is more rapid t\\atv t\ve doviwYj^A^ 

^oyement of the water. " 
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on the "cessation of the rotary force." Plato truly had 
clearer idea than Aristotle of the attradwe force exercised 
the earth's center on all heavy masses removed from it, for 
Stagirite was indeed acquainted, like Hipparchus, with the 
acceleration of falling bodies, although he did not correctly 
understand the cause. In Plato, and according to Deraocritus, 
attraction is limited to bodies having an affinity for one another, 
or in other words, to those in which there exists a tendency of 
the homogeneous elementary substances to combine together.' 
John Philoponus, the Alexandrian, a pupil of Ammonius, the 
son of Hermias, who probably lived in the sixth century, was 
the first who ascribed the movement of the heavenly bodies to 
a primitive impulse, connecting with this idea that of the fall of 
bodies, or the tendency of all substances, whether heavy or 
light, to reach the ground. The idea conceived by Copernicus, 
and more clearly expressed by Kepler" in his admirable work, 
De Stella Martis, who even applied it to the ebb and flow of the 
ocean, received in 1666 and 1674 a new impulse and a more 
extended application through the sagacity of the ingenious 
Robert Hooke ; ' Newton's theory of gravitation, which followed 
these earlier advances, presented the grand means of convert- 
ing the whole of physical astronomy into a true mechanism of " 
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Copeniicus, as 
pope, but also from 

tolerable knowledge of the ideas entertained by the ancients 
of the structure of the universe. He, however, only names in 
the period anterior to Hipparchus, Hicetas (or, as he always 
calls him, Nicetas) of Syracuse, Philolaiis, the Pythagorean, the 
TimiEus of Plato, Ecphantus, HeracHdes of Pontus, and the 
great geometrician, Apollonius of Perga. Of the two mathe- 
maticians, Aristarchus of Samos and Seleucus of Babylon, 
systems came most nearly to his own, he mentions only 
the first, making no reference to the second.' It has often been 

. .e, regarding all that reUteE to the ideas of the ancients on attrac- 
Ltion, gravity, and ihe fall of Ixidies, the passages collected with 
K^ustry and discrimination, by Th. Henri Martin, Kludes ~ '~ 
■'*'-■-'», 184J, t. ii, pp. Z7*-23o, and 341. 

' He sutisequenlly relinquished fhe correct opinion (Brewster, Ma 
■iincft 1846, p. Jli)i but the opinion that there dwells in ll 
Widj of the planetary system — the sun — a power which goi 

^ -rnienlB of the planets, and that this solar force decreases eith^.. ™ . 

res of the distance, or in direct ratio, was expressed by Kepler 
/armenica MuHdi, completed in 161S. 

' Everywhere Copernicus shows a. \KB^\cynan iQi,iw&.a.-ji!t^ -iSRW 
fccguaintanee with, the views of the P-jt\va£OXBa.-n&, o\, \« ^^tii!*. ^K■««■ 
^'^ ' with those which were attributed W ttie miiti. »s«;\Bmv w«™fe 
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(asserted that he was not acquainted with the views of AristS 
us of Samos regarding the central sun and the condition\f 
E earth as a planet, because the Arenariiis, and all the c 
rarks o£ Archimedes, appeared only one year after his deay 
land a whole century after the invention oE (he art of pri 
^but it is forgotten that Copernicus, in his dedication to 
Paul III, quotes a long passage on Philolaus, Ecphanti 
Heraclides of Ponlus, from Plutarch's work on Tkg Opinions of 
Philosophgrs {III, 13), and therefore that he might have read 
in the same work (II, 24) that Arislarchus of Samos regards 
the sun as one of the fixed stars. Among all the opinions of 
the ancients, those which appeared to exercise the greatest in- 
fluence on the direction and gradual development of the ideas 
of Copernicus are expressed, according to Gassendi, in a passage 
it) the encyclopaedic work of Martianus Mineus Capella, written 
in a half-barbarous language, and in the System cf the Woriil of 
Apollonius of Perga. According to the opinions described by 
Martianus Mineus of Madaura, and which have been very con- 
fidently ascribed, sometimes to the Egyptians and sometimes 
to the Chaldeans, the earth is immovably fixed in a central 
point, while the sun revolves around it as a circling planet,* 
I attended by two satellites, Mercury and Venus. Such a view 
Lpf the stnicture of the world might, indeed, prepare the way for 
Pihat of the central force of the sun. There is, however, nothing 
Fin the Almagest, or in the works of the ancients generally, or 
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Thus, for instancE, he viss acquainted, as may I 
ihe dedication, wilt the letter of Lysis to Hipp; 
that the Italian school, in its love of mystery, ii 
opinions to friends, " as had also at first be 

.... 1." The age in which Lysis lived is some . . 

^mes spokei^ of as animmeiuate disciple of Pythagoras himself ; someHl 

'-nd with more probability, as a teacher of Epaniinundaa (RSckh, Phile- 
._ 8-15). The letter of Lysis lo Hippatchus, an old Pythagorean, 
^1(1 disclosed the secrets of the sect, is, like many similai mitings, a fill 
of later times. Il had probably become known 10 Copernicus from 
collection of Aldus Man utiua, Efislola divirsonmi Phitotiiphorum " 
1494), or from a Latin translabon by Cardinal Bessation (Venet. 
In the prohibition of Copemicus's work, De Revohilumhus, in the ^ 

decree of the Cmigreganiiine delP Indict of the Jth of March, 1616, the ni 
system of the universe is expressly designated as "falsa ilia dotlri " " 

gatiia, Divin^c Scripturas omnino adveisans." The Important \ 
Aristarchus of Simos, of which I have spoken in the text, occ 
Arenarius, p. 449 of the Paris edition of Archimedes of 1615, by Dai 
Rivaltus. The editin princeps is the Uasle edition of i ;44, apud ' 
Uervaginm. The passage in the Arenarius says, verv distinctly, 
"Aristarchus had confuted the astronomers who supposed the earth tc 
immovable in the center of the universe. The sun, which constilulcd 
If, was immovable like the other stars, while the earth revolved ra 
<n. " In the work of (.'opernicus, Arislarchus is tmcc Tiaww4, ifi'.'* 
reference t>eing made to hta system. 



a the work of Copernicus, Ue Reimlutiimibus, which jusrifies tftS 
issertion so confidently maintained by Gassendi, of the perfect^ 
resemblance existing between the system of Tycho Brahe arid 
that which has been ascribed to Apollonius of Perga. After 
P^ockh's complete invesligalion, nothing further need be said 
Bof the confusion of the Copemican system with that of the 
Pythagorean, Philolaiis, according to which, the non-rotating 
earth (the Antichthon or opposite earth, being not in itself a 
planet, but merely the opposite hemisphere of our planet^ 
moves like the sun itself round the focus of the world — the. j 
central fire, or vital flame of the whole planetary system. 

The scientific revolution originated by Nicolaus Coperr , 
has had the rare fortune (setting aside the temporary retrogradeT 
movement imparted by the hypothesis of Tycho Braiie) of 
advancing without interruption to its object-^ the discovery 
of the true structure of the universe. The rich abundance of 
accurate observations furnished by Tycho Brahe himself, the 
zealous opponent of the Copemican system, laid the founda- 
tion for the discovery of those eternal laws of the planetary 
movements which prepared imperishable renown for the name 
of Kepler, and which, interpreted by Newton, and proved to be 
theoretically and necessarily true, have been transferred into 
the bright and glorious domain of thought, as the inlelUctual 
recognition of nature. It has been ingeniously said, although, 

(perhaps, with too feeble an estimate of the free and independent 
i^pirit which created the theory of gravitation, that " Kepler 
SiTote a code of laws, and Newton the spirit of those laws,'" 
The figurative and poetical myths of the Pythagorean and 
Platonic pictures of the universe, changeable as the fancy from 
which they emanated,' may still be traced partially reflected 
in Kepler; but while they warmed and cheered his often sad- 
iened spirit, they never turned him aside from his earnest 
xiurse, the goal of which he reached in the memorable night 
rf the rjth of May, 1618, twelve years before his death, 
l^opernicus had furnished a satisfactory explanation of the ap- 
parent revolution of the heaven of the fixed stars by the diurnal 

I. aS2, WheweH, 

mplete view of ihe BstrononiicBl conlemplalion of the 
liverse, from the earliest ages lo Newton's system of gravitation. 

' Plato, in the Phadrus, adopts the system of PhilolaUs, but in the 
Timaus that according to which the earth is iromovahie m the center, and 
which was subsequently called the Hipparchian or the PijAsko-sk.. ■'S>mi. 
astronomical vision, in which the sttorture rf. fte htCwcisr \». *w™,&ti^,»s- 
Ihe end of the Seek of tit RrpubHc, temw^B vis i*. oM.t -A *«/'?'^'^^ 
3pberical systena of the planets, and ol ttve contoti cJi \q™s., ™*^ 
the Syrens moving in concert witli tlae TevoXimg av^wea- 
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rotation of the earth round its axis ; and by its annual mo^^| 
merit round the sun he had afforded an equally perfect soIutioH 
of the most striking movements of the planets (their statJonaj^l 
conditions and their retrogressions), and thus given the ti^^| 
reason of the so-called second inequality of ihe planets. T^H 
first inequality, or the unequal movement of the planets in thflB 
orbits, he left unexplained. True to the ancient Pythagor^^B 
principle of the perfectibility inherent In circular raovemenflH 
Copernicus thought that he required for his structure of t^H 
universe some of the epicycles of ApoUonius of Perga, besi^H 
the ifi'fwi/r^V circles having a vacuum in their center. Howe^^H 
bold was the path adventured on, the human mind could not ^H 
once emancipate itself from all earlier views. ^H 

The equal distance at which the stars remained, while tfi^| 
whole vault of heaven seemed to move from east to west, h^^| 
led to the idea of a firmament and a solid crystal sphere, ^H 
which Anaximenes (who was probably not much later th^^| 
Pythagoras) had conjectured that the stars were riveted 111|^| 
nails. Germinus of Rhodes, the contemporary of Cicero, doubt^^l 
whether the constellations lay in one uniform plane, being ^H 
opinion that some were higher and others lower than the ren^| 
The idea formed of the heaven of the fixed stars was extend#^| 
to the planets, and thus arose the theory of the eccentric inte^f 
calated spheres of Eudoxus and Menschraus, and of Aristotl^H 
who was the inventor of retrograde spheres. The theory ^H 
epicycles — a construction which adapted itself most readily e^B 
the representation and calculation of the planetary movemengW 
— was, a century afterward, made by the acute mind of ApoUoJJ 
nius to supersede solid spheres. However much I tnay incliiKn 
to mere ideal abstraction, I here refrain from attempting t^H 
decide historically whether, as Ideler believes, it was not u[i^|^| 
after the establishment of the Alexandrian Museum that "^1 
free movement of the planets in space was regarded as po^H 
sible," or whether, before that period, the intercalated tran^H 
parent spheres (of which there were twenty-seven according t!$H 
Eudoxus, and fifty-five according to Aristotle), as well as tt^H 
epicycles which passed from Hipparchus and Ptolemy to th^| 
Middle Ages, were regarded generally not as solid bodi^^f 
of material thickness, but merely as ideal abstractions. It i^| 
more certain that in the middle of the sixteenth century, whco^ 
the theory of the seventy-seven homocentrlc spheres of the 
learned writer, Girolamo Fracastoro, found general approval, 
and when, at a later period, the opponents of Copernicus 
sought all means of upholding the Ptolemaic system, the idea 
' of t/ie existence of isM spheres, circles and epicycles, which 
-^~s especially favored by the Fathers of the ChurcVi, was ^u\\ 



Kat Che existence of lo/u/ spheres, circles 
•»s especially favored by the Fathers of 



very widely diffused. Tycho Brahe expressly boasts that his 
considerations on the orbits of comets first proved the im- 

. possibility of solid spheres, and thus destroyed the artificial 
fabrics. He filled the free space of heaven with air, and even 
believed that the resisting medium, when disturbed by the 
revolving heavenly bodies, might generate tones. The un- 
imaginative Rothmann believed it necessary to refute this re- 
newed Pythagorean myth of celestial harmony. 

Kepler's great discovery that all the planets move round 
the sun in ellipses, and that the sun lies in one of the foci of 
these ellipses, at length freed the original Copernican system 
from eccentric circles and all epicycles. The planetary struct- 
ure of the world now appeared objectively, and as it were 
architecturally, in its simple grandeur; but it remained for 
Isaac Newton to disclose the play and connection of the in- 
ternal forces which animate and preserve the system of the 
universe. We have often remarked, in the history of the grad- 
ual development of human knowledge, that important but 

. apparently accidental discoveries, and the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of many great minds, are crowded together in a short 
period of time ; and we find this phenomenon most strikingly 
manifested in the first ten years of the seventeenth century ; 
for Tycho Brahe (the founder of modern astronomical calcula- 
tions), Kepler, Galileo, and Lord Bacon, were contemporaries. 
All these, with the exception of Tycho Brahe, were enabled, in 
the prime of life, to benefit by the labors of Descartes and 
Fermat. The elements of Bacon's Jnstanratio Magna appeared 
in the English language in 1605, fifteen years before the 
Novum Organofi, The invention of the telescope,' and the 



* The accidental discovery of the power of the telescope to penetrate 
through space originated in Holland, probably in the closing part of the 
year 1608. From the most recent investigations it would appear that this 
great discovery may be claimed by Hans Lippershey, a native of Wesel and 
a spectacle maker at Middleburg ; by Jacob Adriaansz, surnanied Metius, 
who is said also to have made burning glasses of ice ; and by Zacharias 
Jansen. The first named is always called Laprey in the important letter of 
the Dutch embassador Boreel to the physician Borelli, the author of the 
treatise De vera telescopii inventore (1655). If the claim of priority be deter- 
mined by the periods at which offers were made to the General States, the 
honor belongs to Hans Lippershey; for, on the 2d of October, 1608, he 
offered to the government three instruments " by which one might see 
objects at a distance." The offer of Metius was made on the 17th of Octo- 
ber of the same year; but he expressly says '* that he has already, for two 
years, constructed similar instruments, through industry and thought.** 
Zacharias Jansen (who, like Lippershey, was a spectacle makex -aX \^.Vs?i!XR.- 
burg) invented, in conjunction with ViisiaVYvex, \\2L\^s'^^\^^<l\^> v=>^'ax.^]OcsR. 'exv^ 
oi the sixteenth century, and probably aUex i^SP^ ^^'^ comt^ound '*^\^'^**^^!^_ 
the eye-piece of which is a concave \eTVs-, \m\., a.s >Kt\e.^'t^'^'t*^;^'^^^^ ^NicvOc* 
sador Boreel, it was not until 1610 \\\at V\e dvscovfext^ \Vv^ \.'e\^^c. \ ^. .^^^^^^^ 
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greatest discoveries in physical astronomy (viz., Jupiter's satel- 
lites, the sun's spots, the phases of Venus, and the remarkable 
form of Saturn), fall between the years 1609 and 16 12. Kep- 
Jer's speculations on the elliptic orbit of Mars were begun in 
1 60 1, and gave occasion, eight years after, to the completion of 
the work entitled Asironomia nova seu Physica celestis, " By the 
study of the orbit of Mars,'^ writes Kepler, " we must either 
arrive at a knowledge of the secrets of astronomy, or forever 
remain ignorant of them. I have succeeded, by untiring and 
continued labor, in subjecting the inequalities of the movement 
of Mars to a natural law." The generalization of the same 
idea led the highly gifted mind of Kepler to the great cosmical 
truths and presentiments which, ten years later, he published 
in his work entitled Hartnonices Mundi libri quinqtie. "I be- 
lieve," he well observes in a letter to the Danish astronomer 
Longomontanus, " that astronomy and physics are so intimately 
associated together that neither can be perfected without the 
other." The results of his researches on the structure of the 
eye and the theory of vision appeared in 1604 in the Parali- 
pomena ad Viteilionem, and in 161 1 in the Dioptrica, Thus were 
the knowledge of the most important objects in the perceptive 
world and in the regions of space, and the mode of apprehend- 
ing these objects by means of new discoveries, alike rapidly 
increased in the short period of the first ten or twelve years of 
a century which began with Galileo and Kepler, and closed with 
Newton and Leibnitz. 

The passage from Humboldt here given will make plain what is often 
not well understood — that many of the Greek philosophers and astrono- 
mers held theories much closer to the theory of Copernicus than was the 
theory of Ptolemy, which was universally accepted when Copernicus was 
born and which his system superseded. As in the works of the astronomers 
of the century after Copernicus, so in passages of Copernicus's own writings 



he and his friends directed to distant terrestrial, but not toward celestial, 

objects. When, in I^ay, 1609, the news of the discovery made in Holland 

of telescopic vision reached Venice, Galileo, who was accidentally there, 

conjectured at once what must be the essential points in the construction of 

a telescope, and immediately completed one for himself at Padua. This 

instrument he first directed toward the mountainous parts of the moon, aiul 

showed how their summits might be measured, while he, like Leonardo 

da Vinci and Mostlin, ascribed the ash-colored light of the moon to the 

reflection of solar light from the earth to the moon. He observed with low 

magnifying powers the group of the Pleiades, the starry cluster in Cancer, 

the Milky Way, and the group of stars in the head of Orion. Then fol- 

loWed, in quick succession, the great discoveries of the four satellites of 

'^hr'if'^' ^^^ ^^^ handles of Saturn (his indistinctly seen ntvgs, iVve ioxrcv oi 

frArcA was not recognized), the solar spots, and crescent shape oi Nfewji^. 
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we find evidences of long acquaintance with the gre'at Greek authors, poets 
as well as philosophers ; and we know that it was through a comparative 
study of the various astronomical systems of the ancients that Copernicus 
evolved his own system. Read the article on Astronomy, by Richard A. 
Proctor, in the Encyclopedia Britannica^ especially the sections on the 
Astronomy of the Greeks and Astronomy in the School of Alexandria. 
The more thorough student will also consult Zeller's History of Greek 
Philosophy, There is no good English work on Copernicus. In Poole's 
Index the student will find references to a few magazine articles ; and in 
the collection of Papers by Rev. Charles H. Brigham is one on Copernicus, 
dwelling chiefly upon the influences of his theory on theology. ""Who 
was this wonderful man .•* " says Mr. Brigham. *' Few of the great men of 
the world are as little known as he in personal life ; and the vague impres- 
sions which most men have of his spirit and character are far from correct. 
Many supjjose that he was a bold adversary of priests and the Church. 
That he was not ; he was an officer of the Church himself, and never denied 
the faith. Some imagine that, like Galileo, he was persecuted for his opin- 
ions and suffered reproach and loss and pain. Not so; he was honored 
by the Church, and no anathema was upon his name. He is classed care- 
lessly with Luther and the Reformers ; but Luther and the Reformers 
ridiculed, despised and hated him. Copernicus was a grand man, a noble 
man, and a prophet too ; but he was not a martyr, not a combatant, not a 
man called to fight or to die for his faith. His life was pleasant and pros- 
perous, and his death was tranquil. He escaped the fate which came upon 
his followers and disciples." Mr. Brigham gives a brief biographical sketch 
of Copernicus, and also notices his obligation to the Greeks. 



Columbus discovered America in 1492 — that date the young people 
will not forget. In 1492 Copernicus was in his twentieth year; he had just 
entered the university of Cracow and was engaged in making his first astro- 
nomical observations. In 1492 Lorenzo de' Medici, the greatest patron of 
the arts and sciences in the time of the Renaissance, died, attended on his 
death-bed by Savonarola, now in the height of favor, but to become a 
martyr only six years afterwards. Savonarola was just forty years old in 
1492, born in 1452, the same year with I^onardo da Vinci; this was the 
year before Constantinople was taken by Mahomet II and the Eastern Em- 
pire came to an end — an event so important for many reasons that "mod- 
ern history " is often treated as beginning at this point. Luther and 
Raphael were nine years old in 1492, both born in 1483, and so just ten 
years younger than Coi)ernicus. Following arc the names of some other 
famous men who were living in the year that Columbus discovered AwNft.xNR.-a. 
and young Copernicus at the uulvevsVt^ v;^* vt\2^\w^ \v\s> Svt^sX 'asXxcarcv^xsvv^'jJs- 
observations: P>asmus (born 1467'^, "MaeVyvaiN^XY ^. \N^:#^'. ^^^^^ \i\, 
1470), Albert Durer (b. 1470), ChevaUex \^a^aLtel ^. ^^T^^>^>^'^^'^ ^.\^v.v' 
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Michael Angelo (b. 1475), Titian (b. 1477), Sir "Thomas More (b. 1480), 
Zwingli (b. 1484), Andrea del Sarto (b. 1488), Hugh Latimer (b. 1590). 
Titian, the great Venetian painter, lived almost exactly a century, ninety- 
nine years (1477 - 1576). The young people will find it useful and interest- 
ing to tabulate the many important events which occurred in the world 
during his long lifetime, and the great men who were his contemporaries. 
Almost the whole history of Italian art can be easily fixed in the mind with 
reference to Titian's century; and his life covered, with reference to Amer- 
ica, a period extending from the time when Columbus was thinking his first 
thoughts of land to westward to the time when Saint Augustine in Florida 
was eleven years old. 1492 was in the bloom of the great age of the 
Renaissance, the eve of the Reformation. The young people should see 
Kaulbach's celebrated picture of the Age of the Reformation, engravings of 
which can easily be found, and note the significant way in which the painter 
has grouped the great men of this era. It was an age of discovery. I'rince 
Henry, the bold Portuguese navigator, had done his work and died while 
Columbus was yet a youth. Vasco di Gama doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope five years after Columbus discovered America, the same year that the 
Cabots first reached the mainland of America. In 1492 Henry VII, the 
first of the Tudors, was king of England; he had overthrown Richard III 
at Hosworth, finally ending the Wars of the Roses, seven years before. It 
was the time, of course, of Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain ; Granada was 
taken by Ferdinand in this very year, 1492, and the Moorish dominion in 
Spain thus came to an end. These were the most terrible days of the In- 
quisition in Spain, Torquemada having been appointed inquisitor-general 
nine years before, the very year of Luther's birth. Printing was invented 
about fifty years before America was discovered. The first printed books 
appeared while Columbus was a boy ; and William Caxton, the first Eng- 
lish printer, who set up his printing-press at Westminster in 1476, died just 
before Columbus sailed. Columbus died in 1506. Before that, Charles V, 
the emperor before whom Luther was to appear at Worms, was born. 
Before Copernicus died, in 1543, the great work of the Reformation was 
for the most part done, Luther himself dying three years after Copernicus ; 
the order of the Jesuits had been founded by I^yola ; Henry VIII had well- 
nigh run his course as king of England ; Magellan's ship arrived in Spain 
from the first voyage round the world; and from America had come the 
news of the doings of Cortez and Pizarro and of the discovery of the 
Mississippi by I)e Soto. 
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The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 



From Camden's Annals of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth (1615). 



NOw are we come to the Year of Chriji One thoufand five 
hundred eighty and eight, which an Aflronomer of Kon- 
ingsberg^ above an hundred years before, foretold would be an 
Admirable Year, and the German Chronologers prefaged would 
be the Climadlerical Year of the World. The Rumours of Wars, 
which before were but flight and fmall, began now to grow 
greater daily and greater : and now the Reports were no longer 
uncertain, but the univerfall and unanimous Belief of all men 
carried it for certain Truth, that a moft invincible Armada was 
rigged and prepared in Spain againfl England^ and that the fa- 
moufeft Captains and experteft Leaders and old Souldiers were 
fen t for out of Italy, Sicily, yea and out of America, into Spain, 

And now will I give a brief Account, out of the mofl credi- 
ble Relations as well of the Spaniards as of our own Country- 
men, what was done every day in this Expedition, that the Truth 
may the more plainly appear. 

On the 16. day there was a great Calm, and a thick Fog 
till Noon : then the North-eafl-Wind blew very flrongly, and 
prefently after the Weft- Wind, till Midnight, and then the Eafl- 
fouth-eafl-Wind ; infomuch as the Spanifh Fleet being difperfed 
thereby was hardly gathered together again till it came within 
Sight of England on the 19. day. Upon which day the Lord 
Admirall of England, being certainly informed by Flemming, the 
Captain of a Pinnace, that the Spanifh Fleet was entred into the 
Britifh Sea, (which the Seamen ordinarily call the Channell,) and 
was feen near the Point called the Lizard, towed the Englifh 
Fleet forth into the main Sea, not without great Difficulty, the 
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Wind blowing ftiffly into the Haven, but indeed with fmgular 
Diligence and Induftry, and with admirable Alacrity of the Sea- 
men, whom he encouraged at their Halfer-work, aflifting. them 
and the common Souldiers Tn the doing of it in perfon. 

The next day the EngliJJi difcovered the Spanifh Fleet with 
lofty Turrets like Caftles, in Front like an Half-moon, the 
Wings thereof fpreading out about the length of feven Miles^ 
failing very flowly, though with full Sails, the Winds being as It 
were tired with carrying them, and the Ocean groaning under 
the Weight of them; which they willingly fuffered to pafs by, 
that they might chafe them in the Rere with a fore-right Wind. 

On the 21. of yuly the Lord Admirall of England^ fending 
a Pinnace before called the Defiance^ denounced War by dif- 
charging her Ordnance ; and prefently his own Ship, called the 
Ark-royall, thundered thick and furioufly upon the Admirall (as 
he thought) of the Spaniards, (but it was Alphonfo de Leva^s 
Ship.) Soon after Drake, Hawkins and Forbijher played ftoutly 
with their Ordnance upon the hindmoft Squadron, which was 
commanded by Recalde, who laboured all he could to flay his 
men from flying to the main Fleet, till fuch time as his own 
Ship being much battered with Shot, and now grown unfervice- 
able, he was fain himfelf with much adoe to retreat thither alfo. 
At which time the Duke of Medina gathered together his Fleet 
w^hich was fcattered this way and that way, and, hoifting more 
Sail, held on his Courfe with what fpeed he could. Neither 
could he doe any other, feeing both the Wind favoured the Eng- 
liJJi, and their Ships would turn about with incredible Celerity - 
and Nimblenefs which way foever they pleafed, to charge, wind, 
and tack about again. And now had they maintained a.fmart 
Fight for the fpace of two Hours, when the Lord Admirall 
thought not good to continue it any longer, becaufe 40 of his 
Ships were not yet come in, being fcarce got out of the Haven. 

The next Night following the Saint Catherine, a Spanifh 
Ship, having been much torn and battered in the Fight, was 
taken into the midfl of the Fleet to be repaired. And an huge 
Ship of Bifcay, which was Oquenda^s, wherein was the King's 
Treafurer, began to flame all of a light Fire, by means of the 
Gun-powder, which was fired on purpofe by a Netherland Gun- 
ner who had been mifufed by thehi. Yet was the Fire foon 
quenched by Ships fent in to help her: amongfl which the Gal- 
lion of Don Pedro de Valdez, falling foul of another Ship, brake 
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her Fore-maft or Borefprii, and being left behind, Cuv 
(the Sea being tempeiluous and the Night dark) could come t< 
refcue her, fell into Drakes Hands as good Prize; who fei 
Vahkz to Dartmrntth, and left the Money to be rifled by 
men. Drake was commanded to carry a Lantern that night, bd 
neglected it, having five great Hulks in Chace belonging to 
forae Merchants of Germany, whom he thought to be Enemies ; by 
means whereof he caufed almoll the whole Englilh Fleet to lie 
ard the Night-light was no-where to be feen. Neither 
[did he anS the reft of the Fleet till towards Night the next day 
|iecover Sjght of the Lord Admiral!, who all the Night before, 
HWith two Ships, the Bear and the Mary-rofe, followed the Spanifli 
"^leet. All this day the Duke was employed undifturbed in fet- 
iling his Fleet in Order. Alphonfo de Leva he ordered to joyn 
the firll and the laft Squadron together; to every Ship he 
afTigned his Station to ride in, according to the Form refolvt 
on in Spain, upon pain of Death to thofe that (hould aband< 
Station : Glkh, an Enfign, he fent to the Prince of Parmt 
to tell him in what Condition he was : and the aforefaid Bifea0^ 
Ship ol Oquenda's he turned loofe to the Waves, having iii"' 
(hipped the King's Money and the men into other Ships. Which 
Ship fell the fame day into the Englilb-mens Hands, with about 
50 Maritiers and Souldiers pitifully maimed and half burnt, and 
was brought into the Haven of Wtymouth. 

On the 23. day of the month, betimes in the morning, the 
Spaniards, taking the Opportunity of a Northerly Wind, tacked 
about againft the Rnglijk, who for their Advantage foou turned 
aCde towards the Weft, And after they had for fome time 
to get the Wind one of another, they prepared them- 
tlfclves on both fides to fight ; and fight they did confufedly and 
with variable Fortune, whilft on the one fide the Englijli man- 
fully refi;ued fome Ships of London that were hemmed in by the 
Spaniards ; and on the other fide the Spaniards as ftoutly ref- 
cued Reealde when he was in Danger* Never was there heard 
greater Thundering of Ordnance on both fides ; notwithftand- 
ing which the Spaniards Shot flew for the moft part over the Eng- 
lijh without Harm doing; onely Cock an Englifli-man died with 
Honour in the midft of the Enemies in a fmall Ship of his. For 
the Englifli Sbips, being far lefTer then theirs, charged tl 
Enemy with wonderful] Agility and Nimblenefs, and havii 
given their Broad-fides, prefently ftood off at a diftaoce froi 







them, and levelled their Shot diredlly without miffing at thofe 
great Ships of the Spaniards^ which were heavy and altogether 
unwieldy. Neither did the Lord Admirall think good to ad- 
venture Grappling with them, as fome unadvifedly perfwaded 
him. For the Enemy had a ftrong Army in his Fleet, but he 
had none : their Ships were far more for number, of bigger 
Burthen, ftronger, and higher built ; fo as their men fighting 
from thofe lofty Hatches, muft inevitably deftroy thofe who 
Ihould charge them from beneath. And he forefaw that an 
Overthrow in that cafe would endammage him much more then 
a Vi6lory would advantage him. For if he were vanquifhed, he 
Ihould very much endanger all England ; and if he were Con- 
querour, he Ihould onely gain a little Honour for overthrowing 
the Fleet, and beating the Enemy. On the 24. day of the 
month they forbore fighting on both sides. The Lord Admirall 
fent fome of his fmaller Ships to the next Coafls of England^ to 
fetch Powder and other Provifion for Fight ; and divided the 
whole Fleet into four Squadrons : whereof the firft he com- 
manded himfelf, the fecond he committed to Drake, the third 
to Hawkins^ and the fourth to Forhijher ; and appointed out of 
every Squadron certain fmall Veffels to give the Onfet and at- 
tack the Enemy on all fides at once in the dead of the Night : 
but being becalmed, his Defign took not Effedt. 

On the 25. which was Saint y antes his day, the Saint Anne, 
a Galleon of Portugal, which could not keep up with the refl, 
was fet upon by fome fmall Englifh Ships; to whofe Refcue came 
Leva and Don Diego Telles Enrigues W\\hthree^ Galleaffes : whom 
the Lord Admiral himfelf, and the Lord Thomas Howard in the 
Golden Lion, towing their Ships with their Boats, (fo great was 
the Calm,) charged fo furioufly with their Ordnance, that much 
adoe they had, but not without Lofs, to free the Galleon ; and 
from that time no Galleaffes would venture to engage. The 
Spaniards report, " That the Englijli at the fame time battered 
" the Spanifh Admiral theti in the Rere of the Fleet with their 
" great Ordnance, coming up clofer to her then before, and, 
" having flain many of her men, (hot down her main Mafl : but 
*• Mexia and Recalde in good time beat the Englijh off. That 
" then the Spanifh Admiral, affifled by Recalde and others, fet 
" upon the Englifh Admiral ; and that the Englifh Admiral ef- 
"caped by means of the Wind turning. That the Spaniards 
"from that time gave over the Purfuit, and, holding on their 
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"Courfe, difpatched a trefh MeiTenger lo Farma, c 
"to joyii his Fleet as foon as poffible with [he King's Armada, 
" and withall to fend fome great Shot for ihe Spanifli Fleei." 
|Thefe things were unknown lo the Engiip, who write, "That 
*'from one of the Spanifh Ships they rent ihe Lantern, and from 
* another the Beakhead, and did much Hurt to the third. That 
*' the Non~Parik and ihe Mary-rofe fought awhile with the Span- 
"iarifs: and ihat other Ships refcued the Triumph which was 
"in Danger." Thus as to the Account and Particulars of the 
Engagemenis they who were prefeni at ihem do not report 
fame thing, whileft on both Sides every man relates wha^ 
himfelf obferved. 

The next day the Lord Admiral Knighted the Lord Thmnt 
Howard^ the Lord Sheffield, Roger Tcumfinii, John Hawkins, ai 
Martin Fiirbijher, for their Valour, And it was refolved, fi 
thenceforth to tall upon the Enemy no more till they camt 
the Britiih Frilh or Streight of Caiice, where the Lord Menr^ 
6'«»n(!H/-and Sir William WwiCif/- waited for their Cominj 
with a fair Etefian Gale (which in our Skie bloweth for thi 
part from the South-weft and by South clear and fair) the Span- 
ifh Fleet failed forward, the Englifh Fleet following h clo' 
the Heels. But fo far was it from terrifying the Sea-coafls 
its Name of Invincible, or with its dreadful Show, that the yi 
Gentrj' of England with incredible Chearfulnefs and Alacrityl 
(leaving their Parents, Wives, Children, Coufms, and Friends at 
Home,) out of their hearty Love to their Country, hired Ships 
from all Parts at their own private Charges, and joyned with th( 
Fleet in great numbers : amongfl others ihe Earls of Oxfo 
Nartltuntberland, Cumberlaird, Thomas and Rol>ert Ceeyl, Hefi* 
Brooke, Charles Blunt, Walter Raleigh, William Hatim, Robi 
Cary, Ambrqfe XVilloughby, Thomas Gerard, Arthur Gorges, 
others of good Quality. 

On the twenty-feventh day of tins Month towards Night the 
Spaniards came to an Anchour before Caliee, having Notice by 
(heir Pilots, that if they proceeded any farther, it was to 
feared they might be driven by force of the Tide into 
porthem Ocean. Near unto them alfo rode at Anchour 

lOrd Admiral with his Ships, within Cannon (hot of them ; v 
^hovei Seimour urtA Winter joyned their Squadrons. And 

B there in the Englilh Fleet 140 Sail, all of them Ship- 
br Fight, good Sailers, and nimble and tight Cor tackiest 
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which way they would : yet were there not above fifteen of them 
which did in a manner fuftain and repell the whole Brunt of the 
Plght. The Spaniards forthwith, as they had done many times 
before, urged the Duke of Parma by MefTengers difpatched one 
after another to fend 40 Fly-boats, that is, light VefTels, without 
which he could not well fight with the Englifh^ by reafon of the 
Over-greatnefs and Sluggifhnefs of the Spanifli Ships, and the 
notabie Agility of the EngliJJi : they alfo earneftly prayed him 
to put to Sea with his Army, which the Spanifh Fleet would 
protect, as it were under her Wings, (for fo it had been refolved,) 
till it were landed in England, But he, being not yet ready, 
could not come at their Call ; his flat-bottomed Boats for the 
Ihallow Channels leaked, his Provifion of Vi6luals was not yet 
gotten, and his Mariners, who had been kept together hitherto 
againft their Wills, had many of them withdrawn themfelves and 
flunk away. There lay watching alfo at the Mouth of the Ha- 
vens of Dunkerk and Newport^ from whence he was to put forth 
to Sea, the Men of War of the Hollanders and Zelanders, fo 
ftrongly provided of great Ordnance and Musketiers, that he 
could not put from Shoar, unlefs he would wilfully thruft him- 
felf and his upon imminent and certain Deftrudlion. And yet 
he (being an expert and induftrious Souldier) feemed to omit 
nothing that lay in his Power, through the ardent Deflre he had 
to the Conqueft of England, 

But Queen Elizabeth's prudent Foreflght prevented both 
his Diligence, and the credulous Hope of the Spaniards : for by 
her Command, the next day after the Spaniards had caft An- 
chour, the Lord Admiral made ready eight of his worft Ships, 
befmeared them with Wild-fire, Pitch and Rofin, and filled them 
with Brimftone and other combuftible matter, and fent them 
down the Winde in the dead of the Night, under the Command 
of Young and Prowfe^ amongft the Spanifli Fleet. Which when 
the Spaniards efpied approaching towards them, the whole Sea 
glittering and fhining with the Flame thereof, fuppofing that 
thofe Fire-fliips, befides the Danger of the Fire, were alfo pro- 
vided of deadly Engines and murthering Inventions, they raifed 
a fad Outcry, weighed Anchour, cut their Cables, and in a ter- 
rible Panicle Fear with great Hafte and Confufion put to Sea. 
One of their Fleet, being a great Galleafle, having broken her 
Rudder, floated up and down, and the next day in great Fear 
making towards Calice^ ran upon the Sands, and was after a 



fmart and for a long while dubious Fight taken by Amias 
Frejlon^ Thomas Gerard^ and Harvy, Don Hugo de Moriaida, the 
Captain of it, being firft (lain, and the Souldiers and Rowers 
either drowned or put to the Sword. A great quantity of Gold 
which fhe had on board was pillaged by the Englijh : The Ship 
and Ordnance fell to the Governour of Calice, 

The Spaniards report that the Duke, when thofe Fire-fhips 
approached, commanded the whole Fleet to weigh Anchour and 
Hand to Sea ; yet fo as, having avoided the Danger, every Ship 
fhould return to his former Station. And indeed he returned 
himfelf, giving a Sign to the reft to doe the like, by difcharging 
a great Piece ; which notwithftanding was heard but by a few, 
becaufe they were fo fcattered all about and driven for Fear, 
fome of them into the wide Ocean, and fome upon the Shallows 
of Fiafiders. 

In the mean time Drake and Fenner played fiercely with 
their Ordnance upon the Spanifh Fleet as it was gathering to- 
gether again over againft Gravelifig; with whom prefently after 
joyned Fenion^ Southwell^ Bee/ion, Cro/s^ Riman^ and foon after 
the Lord Ad mi rail himfelf, the Lord Thomas Howard, and the 
Lord Sheffield. The Duke, Lei a, Oquenda^ Recalde, and the 
reft, with much adoe got clear of the Shallows, and endured the 
Charge as well as they could, infomuch as moft of their Ships 
were very much fhattered and (hot through and through. The 
Galleon Samt Mattheiv, under the Command of Don Diego 
Fiementelli, coming to affift Don Francifco de Toledo in the St, 
Fhilip, which was foar battered with many great Shot by Sei- 
mour and Winter, driven near Oftend, and again Ihot through 
and through by the Zelanders, and taken by the Flujhingers, was 
likewife herfelf taken, and the whole Spanilh Fleet grievoufly 
diftreffed and put to it all the day long. 

On the laft day of the Month betimes in the morning, the 
Weft-north-weft Winde blew hard, and the Spanifh Fleet en- 
deavouring to recover the narrow Streight, was forced toward 
Zeland. The Englijh gave over the Chace, becaufe (as the 
Spaniards think) they faw them carried fo fail to their Ruine : 
for the Weft-north- weft Winde blowing, they could not but run 
upon the Sands and Shallows near Zeland, But the Winde 
turning prefently into the South- weft and by Weft, they failed 
before the Winde, and being got clear of the Shallows, in the 
Evening they held a Council what to doe : and it was utvax>Ar 
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moufly refoK^ed to return into Spain by the Northern Ocean, in 
regard they wanted many Neceffaries, efpecially great Shot, 
their Ships were' torn and fhattered, and no Hope there was that 
the Prince of Parma could bring out his Fleet to joyn with them. 

Wherefore having now recovered into the main Ocean, they 
fleered their Courfe Northward, the Englifti Fleet having them 
in Chace ; againft which now and then they turned and made 
Head. And whereas moll men thought they would tack about 
again and come back, the Queen with a mafculine Spirit came 
and took a View of her Army and Camp at Tilbury^ and riding 
about through the Ranks of Armed men drawn up on both fides 
her, with a Leader's Truncheon in her Hand, fometimes with a 
martiall Pace, another while gently like a Woman, incredible it 
is how much (he encouraged the Hearts of her Captains and 
Souldiers by her Prefence and Speech to them. 

The fame day that the lafl Fight was the Prince of Parma, 
after he had made his Prayers to our Lady of Hall, came fome- 
what late to Dunkerk, where he was welcomed with opprobrious 
and reproachfull Speeches by the Spaniards, as if in Favour of 
Queen Elizabeth he' had loft them fo fair an Opportunity of 
doing noble Exploits. The Duke, to give them fome kind 
of Satisfaction, punifhed the Purveyours of Vi6luals; laughing 
meanwhile in his Sleeve at the Infolency and Boaftings of the 
Spaniards, whom he had heard vapouring, that whither-foever 
they turned themfelves they carried afTured Vi6lory along with 
them ; and that the Englijh would not once dare to look them 
in the Face. And verily Don Bernardine de Mendoza foolifhiy 
and with ridiculous Falfity printed a Poem in France containing 
a Triumph before the Vi6lory. Howbeit, that Parma might 
not come forth from Dunkerk, the Lord Admirall commanded 
the Lord Henry Seiffwur and the Hollanders to have a ftridl Eye 
upon the Coaft of Flanders, while he himfelf chafed the Span- 
iards till they were gone paft Edetiborough Frith in Scotland, 
anciently called Bodotria, For fome there were that feared 
they would have Recourfe to the King of Scots, who was already 
exafperated for his Mother's Death. Certainly AJhbey, the 
Queen's EmbafTadour in Scotland, to pacific his Mind, this 
Moneth made him large offers, to wit, the Title of a Duke in 
England, a yearly Penfion of 5000 Pounds, a Guard to be main- 
tained at the Queen's Charge, and fome other matters ; whether 
of his own Head, or by Command of others, I cannot tell, nor 
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MftgUJIi .-) and after it had been driven round about all Brilam 
by Smtliui//, the Orcades and Ireland, grievoufly toffed, and very 
much diftrefTed, impaired and mangled by Storms and Wredss, 
and endured all manner of Miteriea, at length returned Home 
with Shame and Dilhonour. Whereupon (everall Moneys were 
coined, fome in Memory of the Victory, wilh a Fleet flying with 
full Sails, and this Infcription, Venit, vidit, fiigit, that is. It came, 
it faw, it fled ; others in Honour of the Queen, with Fire-fhips 
and a Fleet all in Confufion, infcribed. Dux Famina/a^i, that 
is, A woman was Conduftour in the Exploit. In their Flight 
jfure it is that many of their Ships were call away upon the 
Coafts of Scotland and Ireland, and above 700 Souldiers and 
Sea-men caft on Shoar in Seollatid ; who, at the Interceffion o9" 
the Prince of Parma to the King of Scots, and by Permiflion ofl 
Queen Elizabeth, were a year after fent over into the Lo^ 
Countries. But more unmercifully were thofe miferable Wretche;^ 
dealt wilhall whofe Hap it was to be driven by Tempefts inta 
Ireland: For they were flain fome of them by the wild Iri/li, an4 
others put to the Sword by Command of the Lord Deputy. " 
fearing left they would joyn with (he Irifh Rebels, and fee-' 
that Bingham, Governour of Connauglit, whom he had once 
twice commanded to (hew Rigour towards them as they 
yielded themfelves, had refiifed to doe it, fent fowl Deputy- 
marfhall, who drew them out of (heir Lurking-holes and Hiding- 
places, and beheaded about zoo of them. This Carriage the 
Queen condemned from her Heari, as favouring of loo great 
Cruelty. Herewith the reft being lehified, fick and ftarved as 
^'' ey were, they commitied themfelves to the Sea in their broken 
id tattered Veflels, and were many of them fwallowed up of 
Wav&s. 
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The Spaniards that got Home imputed their Misfortune to 
the Prince of Parma^s Negligence, and their own too obfequious 
Prudence, who thought it a great Crime not pun6tually to ob- 
ferve their Inftru6tions. For by their Inftru6lions they were 
ftridlly commanded not to attempt any thing before fuch time as 
the Prince of Parma had joyned his Forces with theirs, and 
they were not at all left to their own Judgement and Difcretion 
as Occafion fhould ferve. Otherwife they bragged that they 
could very eafily have furprized the Englifh Fleet in their Havens. 
And martiall men warmly difputed the Cafe, whether Inftruc- 
tions were not religioufly to be obferved and kept to, whatfo- 
ever fliould fall out, left through Negle6l of Obedience all Au- 
thority and Command fhould be violated ; or whether they might 
not upon urgent Neceflity corre6l and enlarge their Inftrudtions, 
and accommodate them to the prefent Occafion, according as 
new matter ftiould arife, left weighty Importances and Oppor- 
tunities of doing confiderable Service might otherwife be let flip 
and loft. 

The Spanifli King himfelf bare the Overthrow very pa- 
tiently, as received from God, and gave, and commanded to be 
given all over Spain, Thanks to God and the Saints that it was 
no greater; and fliewed Angular Pity and Commiferation in re- 
lieving the diftreffed Souldiers and Mariners. 

Queen Elizabeth in like fort commanded publick Prayers 
and Thankfgiving to be ufed throughout all the Churches of 
England: and flie herfelf, as it were going in Triumph, went 
with a very gallant Train of Noblemen through the Streets of 
London, which were all hung with blew Cloath, (the feverall 
Companies of the Citie ftanding on both Sides the Way with 
their Banners in decent and gallant Order,) being carried in a 
Chariot drawn with two Horfes, (for Coaches were not then fo 
much in ufe amongft Princes as now they are amongft private 
men,) to PauVs Church, (where the Banners taken from the 
Enemy were hung up to be feen,) gave moft hearty Thanks to 
God, and heard a Sermon, wherein the Glory was given to God 
alone. On the Lord Admirall fhe conferred a certain Revenue 
for his happy Service, and many times commended him and the 
Captains of her Ships, as men born for the Prefervalion of their 
Country. The reft ftie gracioufly faluted by Name as oft as ftie 
faw them, as men that had fo well merited of her and the Com- 
monwealth, (wherewith they efteemed themfelves well rewarded ;) 
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and thofe that were wounded and indigent (he relieved with 
noble Penfions. The Learned men, both at Home and abroad, 
congratulating the Vidlory with Hearts tranfported for Joy, wrote 
triumphal] Poems in all Languages upon this Subje6l. 



**The only history worth reading," says Ruskin, *'is that written at 
the time of which it treats, the history of what was done and seen heard out 
of the mouths of men who did and saw. One fresh draught of such history 
is worth more than a thousand volumes of abstracts and reasonings and 
suppositions and theories ; and I believe that as we get wiser we shall take 
little trouble about the history of nations who have left no distinct records 
of themselves, but spend our time only in the examination of the faithful 
documents which, in any period of the world, have been left, either in the 
form of art or literature, portraying the scenes or recording the events which 
in those days were actually passing before the eyes of men.** 

Whether Ruskin be right or not — and what he says, although it en- 
forces an important truth, the importance and the interest of keeping close 
to original authorities in our studies of history, must be taken cum grano 
salts — the young people will be glad to read this account of the defeat of 
the Armada from Camden's Annals of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Will- 
iam Camden, in writing his famous Annals, was *' portraying the scenes 
which in those days were actually passing before the eyes of men." When 
he writes about the defeat of the Armada, he is writing ** the history of what 
was done and seen " as he heard it ** out of the mouths of men who did and 
saw.** He had doubtless seen Lord Howard of Effingham a hundred times, 
he doubtless talked with Frobisher and Hawkins, and he may have heard 
from Sir Francis Drake's own lips the story of the first sight of the Armada 
off Plymouth or of the terrible fight off Calais. Very likely he saw Queen 
Elizabeth leave London for the camp at Tilbury, and probably he heard 
from many of his school-boys how they saw beacon lights flashing the signal 
of danger from hill to hill over I'jigland. For William Camden was second 
master of Westminster School in 1588. He became head master five years 
afterwards, and died just after the Pilgrim Fathers had settled Plymouth. 

When the young people have read the account of the Armada by this 
historian who wrote of what he himself saw or what he heard "out of the 
mouths of men who did and saw," they must then read the account as given 
by a modern historian, the most brilliant account which has ever been given, 
that by Motley, in his History of the United Netherlands. Mr. Green gives 
two passages from this account in his interesting little volume of Readings 
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from English History ; but the whole story should be read, as it occurs in 
the second volume of Motley's work. The most dramatic passage Mr. 
Green does not give, the passage describing the scene upon which the full 
moon looked down on that midsummer night before the fight off Calais. 
"Never, since England was England, had such a sight been seen as now 
revealed itself in those narrow straits between Dover and Calais.** He 
pictures the impatience of the Spanish commanders as they paced their 
decks that night. " And the impatience of the soldiers and sailors on 
board the fleet was equal to that of their commanders. There was London 
almost before their eyes — a huge mass of treasure, richer and more accessi- 
ble than those mines beyond the Atlantic which had so often rewarded 
Spanish chivalry with fabulous wealth. And there were men in these gal- 
leons who remembered the sack of Antwerp eleven years before — men who 
could tell from personal experience how helpless was a great commercial 
city when once in the clutch of disciplined brigands ; men who, in that dread 
'fury of Antwerp,' had enriched themselves in an hour with the accumula- 
tions of a merchant's lifetime, and who had slain fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, brides and bridegrooms, before each other's eyes, until the 
number of inhabitants butchered in the blazing streets rose to many thou- 
sands, and the plunder from palaces and warehouses was counted by millions, 
before the sun had set on the 'great fury.' Those Spaniards and Italians 
and Walloons were now thirsting for more gold, for more blood ; and as the 
capital of England was even more wealthy and far more defenseless than the 
commercial metropolis of the Netherlands had been, so it was resolved that 
the London * fury ' should be more thorough and more productive than the 
' fury ' of Antwerp, at the memor}' of which the world still shuddered. And 
these professional soldiers had been taught to consider the English as a pa- 
cific, delicate, effeminate race, dependent on good living, without experience 
of war, quickly fatigued and discouraged, and even more easily to be plun- 
dered and butchered than were the excellent burghers of Antwerp." Then 
follows the description of the confusion and the panic which seized the 
Spaniards as the dark clouds overspread the heavens and suddenly the Eng- 
lish fire-ships appeared among them. 

The admirable brief account of the Coming of the Armada, by Samuel 
Lucas, in his Secularia^ or Surveys on the Mainstream of History^ is based 
wholly on Motley. At the outset he pays this warm tribute to Motley's 
work : ** It is a memorable excuse for our national vanity that the grandest 
event in the history of England was the grandest also in that of Modem 
Europe, and, we may add, that its issue was so critical for mankind that no 
sense of incongruity is coupled with the circumstance that we owe its latest 
and best history to an American. Mr. Motley has come to the turning- 
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point in the English- Dutch struggle against Spain and the counter- reforma- 
tion, when the hopes and prospects of centuries were staked upon the 
Spanish Holy Armada. By observation of the Armada from a new point 
of view, by watching it from the opposite coast, from the side of our Dutch 
allies, he has seen its cosmopolitan dimensions and bearings, as indicated 
"through the vista of its historical perspective. Its contributories, its adver- 
saries, all who then watched and waited, and the vast interests and secret 
aspirations involved, are included in his estimate, are examined and as- 
sessed. The shock of battle stretches over the whole west of Europe, and 
ranges eVen to the New World, like the clouds of combatants flyii»g sky- 
ward in the picture-fight of the Huns; and the dwellers in distant vales, 
even to the edge of the Carpathians, and still more the posterity of every 
Aryan race, are implicated in the success of those who strive in the fore- 
ground and pluck up Liberty itself out of the surges of the narrow seas." 

**On the other hand," urges Mr. Lucas, "it must be conceded that 
this comprehensive survey tends to dwindle the foremost champions in the 
contest, and that an English history of equal vigour is required to redress 
the balance. Mr. Charles Knight, in his admirable Popular History of 
England^ has told the story with that hearty and infectious patriotism which 
is one of his characteristic qualifications for his task. But we still need a 
special history of this epoch, which shall exhaust the national resources for 
its illustration. Had Mr. Kingsley devoted his great talents to this office, 
for which he possesses the requisite sympathies, we can imagine the glorious 
and triumphant inspiration he would .have caught from the subject and im- 
parted to his readers. As it is, he has depicted one element of that moving 
age, and that the strongest in its culminating crisis, with as much discern- 
ment as Sir Walter Scott, in the opinion of Thierry, depicted the conse- 
quences of the Norman conquest. As in the case of Ivan/we^ we must 
refer to a novel for much which the historian has left untold, and must 
recognize in Westward Ho a complement to The United Netherlands. We 
owe to Mr. Kingsley, with some allowance for the poetic idealization which 
is a common exigency of romantic fiction, a conception of the type of Eng- 
lish audacity which conspired with the waves to wreck the policy of Rome 
and Spain." The young people should read the account referred to in 
Knight's Popular History of England (vol. iii), and they will surely read 
Westward Ho^ which Knight himself praises, in connection with his story of 
the Armada, as "a romance imbued with the truest spirit of history, and 
displaying a far higher, because more intelligent, patriotism than most of 
our modern histories of this period of heroic struggle.'* 

It was in 1862 that jV^r. Lucas regretted the lack of any adequate Eng- 
lish history of the time of the Armada. Immediately after this app^eared 
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Mr. Froude's History of English^ the last volume of which contains perhaps 
the finest account of the defeat of the Armada which has been written by an 
English historian. Mr. Froude, on the title-page of his first volume, styled 
his work a History of England fro7n the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Eliza- 
beth. But this was changed, in the last volume, to a History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. " My object, 
as I defined it at the outset,** he says in his concluding chapter, " was to 
describe the transition from the Catholic England with which the century 
opened, the England of a dominant Church and monasteries and pilgrim- 
ages, into the England of progressive intelligence ; and the question whether 
the nation was to pass a second time through the farce of a reconciliation with 
Rome was answered once and for ever by the cannon of Sir Francb Drake.** 
He proceeds to a striking summary of the important results, not only for 
England but for Europe and the world, of the defeat of the Armada. '* The 
action before Gravelines of the 30th of July, 1588,*' he says, "decided the 
largest problems ever submitted in the history of mankind to the arbitra- 
ment of force.** Another has well characterized this momentous action as 
** the Salamis of our modern civilization." 

All the general histories of England give accounts, of course, of the 
defeat of the Armada. Green's account is brief, but spirited. The chapter 
in the first volume of Ranke's History of England should be read by the 
thoughtful student. The three chapters in Bourne's English Seamen under 
the Tudors owe much to Motley. An account that is especially commended 
to the young people is that in Ewald's admirable volume of Stories from the 
State Papers. Creighton's Age of Elizabeth y in the "Epochs of History** 
series, is a good book for the young people. Barrow's interesting Life of 
Sir Francis Drake contains many documents illustrating the history of the 
Armada, which are not easily accessible elsewhere. The special student 
will consult the collections of Hakluyt, Harris, Kerr and Somers. Arber*s 
Eftglish Garner, vol. vii, contains several curious ballads of the time of the 
Armada. Of Macaulay's stirring unfinished ballad it is scarcely necessary 
to remind the young people. 

The Defeat of the Spanish Armada occurred in 1588, just three hun- 
dred years ago. It was one of the most important events in modern history, 
because it decisively settled the question of Protestant supremacy and free 
institutions in England and in Northern Europe. This powerful attack of 
Philip II upon England must be studied in connection with his bloody war 
upon the Netherlands at the same time, both being parts of one great move- 
ment to crush Protestantism in Europe. Had England fallen before him, 
Holland would have fallen also. 
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1588 was the midst of the great Elizabethan Age. Elizabeth had been 
Queen just thirty years, and was to reign just half that number of years 
longer (i 558-1603). Mary Stuart was beheaded the year before, Lord Bur- 
leigh was the great minister, and Leicester, who died at Kenil worth late in 
the same year, was still the Queen's favorite. Shakespeare, twenty-four 
years old in 1588, had come up to London from Stratford two years before. 
Francis Bacon, three years older than Shakespeare, was at Gray's Inn, and 
was to begin his parliamentary career the next year. Hooker, the author 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity^ was now master of the Temple. Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, born in the same year with Hooker, had fallen at Zutphen, assisting the 
Dutch against Philip, two years before. Edmund Spenser was living in Ire- 
land, writing his Faerie Queen^ the first three books of which were published 
two years after the Armada. It will be remembered that Spenser was a 
warm friend of Sir Walter Raleigh. They were born in the same year, 1552. 
Raleigh, whose Roanoke colony had just come to grief, distinguished ^him- 
self in the contests with the Armada, although not so prominent as Fro- 
bisher, " Hawkins and Drake. Drake had made his famous voyage round 
the world nine years before; Frobisher, the first Englishman who sought 
the Northwest passage, had explored the coast of Greenland and discovered 
the strait which bears his name three years before that ; Davis, following in 
Frobisher's wake, had just discovered Davis's strait ; Gilbert, returning 
from Newfoundland, had been lost five years before the Armada ; Hawkins 
had begun the African slave-trade twenty- five years before. Hardly a dozen 
years have elapsed since the first rude theatre was erected in Blackfriars, but 
John Lyly, Robert Greene and Christopher Marlowe are already writing 
plays. Marlowe, born in the same year with Shakespeare, took his degree 
at Cambridge the year before the Armada. Ben Jonson, sixteen years 
old, entered Cambridge the very year of the Armada. Fletcher was a boy of 
a dozen years, and Beaumont and Massinger had but just been born. In the 
bookshops of London, William Camden shall presently find the maiden 
volumes of Daniel, Drayton and Constable, all of them about beginning to 
write poetry at the time of the Armada. Montaigne's Essays^ published 
eight years before, have already found their way to the English booksellers ; 
and Foxe's Book of Martyrs — published in the same year that the Council 
of Trent closed its session and that the Thirty-nine Articles were adopted — 
has been on their counters for twenty-five years. Hobbes, the famous au- 
thor of the Leviathan^ was born in the very year of the Armada. Chapman, 
the translator of Homer, was thirty years old, and living in London. 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was a boy of ten. 
Rugby, Harrow and Westminster schools had all been recently founded. 
Roger Ascham, the author of the Schoolmaster^ who did so much for the 
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reform of education in England, had died just twenty years before. Brad- 
ford and Winthrop, the governors of the Plymouth and Massachusetts col- 
onies, were born just at the time of the Afmada — Winthrop the same year, 
Bradford the year after. Robert Browne has been preaching Independency 
eight years, and Barrowe and Greenwood are already in prison for circulat- 
ing his doctrines. William Brewster, the founder of the little church at 
Scrooby, who had been in the service of Davison, had just left the Court, 
upon Davison's downfall. John Robinson was a student preparing for 
Cambridge. John Smith, a Lincolnshire boy like Robinson, was not yet a 
dozen years old and had no dreams of Virginia, which had but just received 
its name. 

What was going on in Europe outside of England in 1588.^ The 
great conflict with Spain was going on in Holland under Maurice, William 
the Silent having fallen under the hand of the assassin four years before. 
Grotius, the first great writer on international law, was a boy in Holland. 
Egm*ont and Horn were beheaded just twenty years before. John of Barne- 
veldt, who was beheaded just before the Pilgrims sailed from Holland, was 
already prominent in public affairs ; he had been at the head of the deputa- 
tion which, after the death of William, offered the sovereignty of the Dutch 
provinces to Queen Elizabeth. Wallenstein was born in the same year with 
Grotius, 1583. Rubens, at Antwerp, was eleven years old at the time 
of the Armada. It was the time of the Huguenots in France. The Massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew occurred sixteen years before the Armada ; the Duke 
of Guise was assassinated in that very year, 1588; Henry of Navarre shall 
win the battle of Ivry two years later. Richelieu has just been born. 
Giordano Bruno, who shall be burned at Rome the last year of the century, 
is traveling over Europe, publishing his books ; Socinus is just beginning to 
preach Unitarianism in Poland; Arminius, who, returning from his studies 
at Geneva, became pastor at Amsterdam in- this year 1588, is beginning to 
have doubts about Calvinism. Calvin himself had been dead twentv-four 
years, dying the year of Shakespeare's birth. John Knox in Scotland died 
the year of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Cervantes, who died the 
same year that Shakespeare died, is living in Spain, about ready to write his 
Don Quixote. Lope de Vega is just beginning his literary life in Spain ; 
Calderon, the greatest of the Spanish poets, was born before Cervantes died. 
For the rest, think of Tycho Brahe in his great observatory near Copenhagen, 
trying to overthrow the Copernican astronomy ; of Kepler, a youth of seven- 
teen, studying at Tubingen ; of Galileo at Pisa, about to experiment by drop- 
ping balls from the Leaning Tower ; of Tasso at Naples, soon to die at 
Rome. Think of all these things, to realize how full a time was the time of 
Elizabeth and of the Spanish Armada. 
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The Bill of Rights. 

An Act for Declaring the Rights and Liberties of the Subject, 
AND Settling the Succession of the Crown. 

1689. 



Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
assembled at Westminster, lawfully, fully, and freely represent- 
ing all the estates of the people of this realm, did upon the 
Thirteenth day of February, in the year of our Lord One Thou- 
sand Six Hundred Eighty-eight [o. s.], present unto their Majes- 
ties, then called and known by the names and style of William and 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, being present in their 
proper persons, a certain Declaration in writing, made by the 
said Lords and Commons, in the words following, viz. : — 

Whereas the late King James II., by the assistance of divers 
evil counsellors, judges, and ministers employed by him, did 
endeavour to subvert and extirpate the Protestant religion, and 
the laws and liberties of this kingdom : — 

1. By assuming and exercising a power of dispensing with 
and suspending of laws, and the execution of laws, without con- 
sent of Parliament. 

2. By committing and prosecuting divers worthy prelates 
for humbly petitioning to be excused from concurring to the 
said assumed power.' 

3. By issuing and causing to be executed a commission 
under the Great Seal for erecting a court, called the Court of 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes. 

4. By levying money for and to the use of the Crown by 
pretence of prerogative, for other time and in other maniier 
than the same was granted by Parliametit. 

5. By raising and keeping a standing army within this 
kingdom in time of peace, without consent of Parliament, and 
quartering soldiers contrary to law. 

6. By causing several good subjects, being Protestants., to 
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be disarmed, at the same time when Papists were both armed 
and employed contrary to law. 

7. By violating the freedom of election of members to 
serve in Parliament. 

8. By prosecutions in the Court of King^s Bench for mat- 
ters and causes cognisable only in Parliament, and by divers 
other arbitrary and illegal causes. 

9. And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and un- 
qualified persons have been returned, and served on juries in 
trials, and particularly divers jurors in trials for high treason, 
which were not freeholders. 

10. And excessive bail hath been required of persons 
committed in criminal cases, to elude the benefit of the laws 
made for the liberty of the subjects. 

11. And excessive fines have been imposed; and illegal 
and cruel punishments inflicted. 

12. And several grants and promises made of fines and 
forfeitures before any conviction or judgment against the per- 
sons upon whom the same were to be levied. 

All which are utterly and directly contrary to the known 
laws and statutes, and freedom of this realm. 

And whereas the said late King James II. having abdicated 
the government, and the throne being thereby vacant, his High- 
ness the Prince of Orange (whom it hath pleased Almighty God 
to make the glorious instrument of delivering this kingdom from 
Popery and arbitrary power) did (by the advice of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and divers principal persons of the 
Commons) cause letters to be written to the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, being Protestants, and other letters to the 
several counties, cities, universities, boroughs, and cinque ports, 
for the choosing of such persons to represent them as were of 
right to be sent to Parliament, to meet and sit at Westminster 
upon the two-and-twentieth day of January, in this year One 
Thousand Six Hundred Eighty and Eight, in order to such an 
establishment, as that their religion, laws, and liberties might 
not again be in danger of being subverted ; upon which letters 
elections have been accordingly made. 

And thereupon the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, pursuant to their respective letters and elections, 
being now assembled in a full and free representation of this 
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nation, taking into their most serious consideration the best 

for attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first place (; 
their ancestors in like case have usually done) for the viiid' 
d asserting their ancient rights and liberties, declare 
That the pretended power of suspending of law; 
le execution of laws, by regal authority, without consent 
'arliament, is illegaL 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, 
the execution of laws by regal authority, as it hath been assumed 
and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late Court of 
Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes, and all other commis- 
sions and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That levying money for or to the use of the Crown 
pretence and prerogative, without grant of Parliament, 
longer time or in other manner than the same is or shall 
granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subjects to petition the King,' 
and all commitments and prosecutions for such petitioning are 
illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within (be 
Mngdom in time of peace, unless it be with consent of Parlia- 

it, is against law, 

7. That the subjects which are Protestants may have an 
their defence suitable to their conditions, and as allowed ' 



8. That election of members of Parliament ought to 
^ee. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and debates or proceed^ 
js in Parliament, ought not to be impeached or questioned 
y court or place out of Parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor ex- 
isive hnes imposed i nor cruel and unusual punishments in- 
dicted, 

1 1. That jurors ought to be duly impanelled and returned, 
d jurors which pass upon men in trials for high treason ought 

D be freeholders. 

1. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeiture^ 
if particular persons before conviction are illegal ar ' 

13, And that for redress of all grievances, ayA Wv "C 
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amending, strengthening, and preserving of the laws, Parlia- 
ment ought to beheld frequently. 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon all and sin- 
gular the premises, as their undoubted rights and liberties ; and 
that no declarations, judgments, doings or proceedings, to the 
prejudice of the people in any of the said premises, ought in 
any wise to be drawn hereafter into consequence or examp>le. 

To which demand of their rights they are particularly en- 
couraged by the declaration of his Highness the Prince of 
Orange, as being the only means for obtaining a full redress 
and remedy therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence that his said High- 
ness the Prince of Orange will perfect the deliverance so far 
advanced by him, and will still preserve them from the violation 
of their rights, which they have here asserted, and from all other 
attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties : 

II. The said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, assembled at Westminster,, do resolve, that William and 
Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be, and be declared, King 
and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the 
said kingdoms and dominions to them the said Prince 'and 
Princess during their lives, and the life of the survivor of them ; 
and that the sole and full exercise of the regal power be only 
in, and executed by, the said Prince of Orange, in the names 
of the said Prince and Princess, during their joint lives ; and 
after their deceases, the said crown and royal dignity of the 
said kingdoms and dominions to be to the heirs of the' body of 
the said Princess ; and for default of such issue to the Princess 
Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body ; and for default 
of such issue to the heirs of the body of the said Prince of 
Orange. And the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, do pray the said Prince and Princess to accept the same 
accordingly. 

. III. And that the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by 
all persons of whom the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
might be required by law instead of them ; and that the said 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy be abrogated. 

" I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear. That I will be 
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faithful and bear true allegiance to their Majesties King William 
and Queen Mary : 

" So help me God.'' 
" I, A. B., do swear, That I do from my heart abhor, detest, 
and abjure as impious and heretical that damnable doctrine and 
position, that princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, 
or any authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects, or any other whatsoever. And I do de- 
clare, that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate 
hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this 
realm : 

" So help me God." 

IV. Upon which their said Majesties did accept the 
crown and royal dignity of the kingdoms of England, France, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, according 
to the resolution and desire of the said Lords and Commons 
contained in the said declaration. 

V. And thereupon Iheir Majesties were pleased, that the 
said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, being the 
two Houses of Parliament, should continue to sit, and with their 
Majesties' royal concurrence make effectual . provision for the 
settlement of the religion, laws and liberties of this kingdom, 
so that the same for the future might not be in danger again 
of being subverted ; to which the said Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, did agree and proceed to act accordingly. 

VI. Now in pursuance of the premises, the said Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled, for the ratifying, confirming, and establishing the said 
declaration, and the articles, clauses, matters, and things therein 
contained, by the force of a law made in due form by authority 
of Parliament, do pray that it may be declared and enacted. 
That all and singular the rights and liberties asserted and 
claimed in the said declaration are the true, ancient, and in- 
dubitable .rights and liberties of the people of this kingdom, arid 
so shall be esteemed, allowed, adjudged, deemed, and taken to 
be, and that all and every the particulars aforesaid shall be 
firmly and strictly holden and observed, as they are expressed 
in the said declaration ; and all officers and ministers whatso- 
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r shall serve their Majesties and their successors accordidj 
to the same in all times to come. 

VII. And the said Lords Spiritual and Temporal, ilfl 
Commons, seriously considering how it hath pleased AlmigBT 
God, in his marvellous providence, and merciful goodness f 
ihis nation, to provide and preserve their said Majesties' royal 
persons most happily to reign over us upon the throne of their 
ancestors, for which they render unto Him from the bottom of 
their hearts their humblest thanks and praises, do truly, fimily, 
assuredly, and in the sincerity of their hearts, think, and do 
hereby recognise, acknowledge, and declare, that King Jaines 
II. having abdicated the Government, and their Majesries hav- 
ing accepted the Crown and royal dignity as aforesaid, their 
said Majesties did become, were, are, and of right ought to be, 
by the laws ot this realm, our sovereign liege Lord and Lady, 
King and Queen of England, France, and Ireland, and tlie 
dominions thereunto belonging, in and to whose princely per- 
sons the royal state, crown, and dignity of the said realms, with 
all honours, styles, titles, regalities, prerogatives, powers, juris- 
dictions, and authorities to the same belonging and appertaining, 
are most fully, rightfully, and entirely invested and incorporated, 
united, and annexed. 

VIII. And for preventing all questions and divisions in 
this realm, by reason of any pretended titles lo the Crown, and 
for preserving a certainty in the succession thereof, in and upon 
which the unity, peace, tranquillity, and safety of this nation 
doth, under God, wholly consist and depend, the said Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, do beseech their 
Majesties that it may be enacted, established, and declared, 
that the Crown and regal government of the said kingdoms and 
dominions, with all and singular the premises thereunto be- 
longing and appertaining, shall be and continue to their said 
Majesties, and rhe survivor of them, during their lives, and the 
life of Che survivor of them. And that the entire, perfect, and 
full exercise of the regal power and government be only in, 
and executed by, his Majesty, in the names of both their 
Majesties, during their joint lives; and after their deceases 
the said Crown and premises shall be and remain to the heirs 
of the body of her Majesty ; and for default of such issue, to 
her Royal Highness the Princess Anne of Denmark, and the 
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heirs of her body ; and for default of such issue, to the heirs of 
the body of his said Majesty: And thereunto the said Lords 
Spiriiuaf and Temporal, and Commons, do, in the name of all 
the people aforesaid, most humbly aud faithfully submit them- 
selves, their heirs and posterities, for ever: and do faithfully 
promise, that they will stand to, maintain, and defend their said 
Majesties, and also the limttatiotv and succession of the Crown 
herein specified and contained, to the utmost of their powei 
with their lives and estates, against all persons whatsoever 
shall attempt anything to the contrary. 

IX. And whereas it hath been found by experience, 
it is inconsistent with the safety and welfare of this Protestant 
kingdom to be governed by a Popish prince, or by any kii ^ 
queen marrying a Papist, the said Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and Commons, do further pray that it may be enacted, 
That all and every person and persons that is, are, or shall be 
I reconciled to, or shall hold communion with, the See or Church 
of Rome, or shall profess the Papish religion, or shall marry a 
Papist, shall be excluded, and be for ever incapable to inherit, 

fossess, or enjoy the Crown and Government of this realm, and 
reland, aud the dominions thereunto belonging, or any part of 
the same, or to have, use, or exercise, any regal power, author- 
ity, or jurisdiction within the same ; and in all atid every such 
I case or cases the people of these realms shall be and are hereby 
I absolved of their allegiance, and the said Crown and govern- 
ment shall from time to time descend to, and be enjoyed by, 
such person or persons, being Protestants, as should have in- 
herited and enjoyed the same, in case the said person or per- 
sons so reconciled, holding communion, or professing, or marry- 
ing, as aforesaid, were naturally dead. 
I X. And that every King and Queen of this realm, who at 

I any lime hereafter shall come to and succeed in the Imperial 
I Crown of this kingdom, shall, on the first day of the meeting of 
' the first Parliament, ne\t after his or her coming to the Crown, 
sitting in his or her throne in the House of Peers, in the pres- 
ence of the Lords and Commons therein assembled, or at his 
or her coronation, l>efore such person or persons who shall ad- 
minister the coronation oath to him or her, at the time of his 
I or her taking the said oath (which shall first happen), make, 
[ subscribe, and audibly repeat the declaration 
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Statute made in the thirteenth year of the reign of King Charles 
II., intituled " An Act for the more effectual preserving the 
King's person and Government, by disabling Papists from sit- 
ting in either House of Parliament." But if it shall happen that 
such King or Queen, upon his or her succession to the Crown 
of this realm, shall be under the age of twelve years, theii every 
such King or Queen shall make, subscribe, and audibly repeat 
the said declaration at his or her coronation, or the first day 
of meeting of the first Parliament as aforesaid, which shall 
first happen after such King or Queen shall have attained the 
said age of twelve years. 

XI. All which their Majesties are contented and pleased 
shall be declared, enacted, and established by authority of this 
present Parliament, and shall stand, remain, and be the law of 
this realm for ever ; and the same are by their said Majesties, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, declared, enacted, or established accord- 
ingly. 

XII. And be it further declared and enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid. That from and after this present session of 
Parliament, no dispensation by non obstante of or to any statute, 
or any part thereof, shall be allowed, but that the same shall be 
held void and of no effect, except a dispensation be allowed of 
in such statute, and except in such cases as shall be specially 
provided for by one or rnore bill or bills to be passed during 
this present session of Parliament. 

XIII. Provided that no charter, or grant, or pardon granted 
before the three-and-twentieth day of October, in the year of 
our Lord One thousand six hundred eighty-nine, shall be any 
ways impeached or invalidated by this Act, but that the same 
shall be and remain of the same force and effect in law, and no 
other, than as if this Act had never been made. 



THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT. 

1. That whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession 
of this Crown shall join in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land as by law established. 

2. That in case the Crown and Imperial dignity of- this 
realm shall hereafter come to any person not being a native of 
this kingdom of England, this nation be not obliged to engage 
in any war for the defence of any dominions or territories which 
do not belong to the Crown of England, without the consent of 
Parliament. 

3. That no person who shall hereafter come to the posses- 
sion of this Crown shall go out of the dominions of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, without consent of Parliament.* 

4. That from and after the time that the further limitation 
by this Act shall take effect, all matters and things relating to 
the well governing of this kingdom, which are properly cognis- 
able in the Privy Council by the laws and customs of this realm.^ 
shall be transacted there, and all resolutions taken thereupon 
shall be signed by such of the Privy Council as shall advise and 
consent to the same.^ 

5. That, after the said limitation shall take effect as afore- 
said, no person born out of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging (although to 
be naturalised or made a denizen — except such as are born of 
English parents), shall be capable to be of the Privy Council, 
or a member of either House of Parliament, or to enjoy any 
office or place of trust, either civil or military, or to have any 
grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, from the Crown, 
to himself, or to any other or others in trust for him. 

6. That no person who has an office or place of profit 
under the King, or receives a pension from the Crown, shall be 
capable of serving as a member of the House of Commons.^ 



* Repealed in the first year of George I.'s reign. 

^ Repealed by 4 Anne, c. 8, 6 Anne, c. 7. 

^ Repealed in the fourth year of Anne's reign. 
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7. That, after the said limitation shall take effect as afore- 
said, judges' commissions be made quamdiu se bene gesserint, and 
their salaries ascertained and established ; but upon the address 
of both Houses of Parliament, it may be lawful to rejnove them. 

8. That no pardon under the Great Seal of England be 
pleadable to an impeachment by the Commons in Parliament. 



The Bill of Rights was an act of Parliament, passed in 1689, declaring 
the rights and liberties of the people and defining the power of the King and 
its conditions. It confirmed and embodied in itself the various clauses of 
the Declaration of Rights, which accompanied the offer of the crown to Will- 
iam and Mary, February 13, 1689. It reasserted and established the doc- 
trine, asserted repeatedly by the English people in earlier times, but denied 
and defied by the Stuarts, that the crown was held by no "divine right," 
but by the will of the people and the people's Parliament. It was a new 
Magna Charta. The Revolution was the triumph of the Puritan principle, 
which had been eclipsed at the Restoration. It secured all that Hampden 
and Cromwell demanded against Charles I, it made absolute or arbitrary 
rule, such as the Stuarts attempted, thenceforth impossible, established the 
supremacy of Parliament, and made England practically almost a republic. 
" The Revolution," says Gardiner, ** was more than a change of sovereigns* 
It was the rejection of the ideas of the minority of 164 1, which had been 
adopted as sufficient at the Restoration, in favor of the idea of the suprem- 
acy of Parliament. Pym's political ideas were at last to be realized. The 
name and title of the King were to remain as they had been before. But it 
was to be clearly understood that if a serious difficulty ensued, the King was 
to give way to Parliament, and more especially to the House of Commons, 
by which the nation was more directly represented. Up to the Revolution, 
England was under a monarchy surrounded by certain constitutional checks, 
intended to prevent the will of the monarch from degenerating into arbitrary 
wilfulness. After the Revolution, England became practically a republic, 
in which the crown possessed various constitutional powers, intended to 
prevent the will of the representatives of the people from degenerating into 
arbitrary wilfulness. " 

" In his progress to the capital [upon the Restoration, in 1660] Charles 
passed in review the soldiers assembled on Blackheath. Betrayed by their 
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general, abandoned by their leaders, surrounded as they were by a nation in 
arms, the gloomy silence of their ranks awed even the careless King with a 
sense of danger. But none of the victories of the New Model were so 
glorious as the victory which it won over itself. Quietly and without a 
struggle, as men who bowed to the inscrutable will of God, the farmers and 
traders who had dashed Rupert's chivalry to pieces on Naseby field, who 
had scattered at Worcester the * army of the aliens,* and driven into help- 
less flight the sovereign that now came * to enjoy his own again,' who had 
renewed beyond sea the glories of Cressy and Aghicourt, had mastered the 
Parliament, had brought a king to justice and the block, had given laws to 
England, and held even Cromwell in awe, became farmers and traders again, 
and were known among their fellow-men by no other sign than their greater 
soberness and industry. And with them Puritanism laid down the sword 
It ceased from the long attempt to build up a kingdom of God by force and 
violence, and fell back on its truer work of building, up a kingdom of right- 
eousness in the hearts and consciences of men. It was from the moment of 
its seeming fall that its real victory began. As soon as the wild orgy of the 
Restoration was over, men began to see that nothing that was really worthy 
in the work of Puritanism had been undone. The revels of Whitehall, the 
skepticism and debauchery of courtiers, the corruption of statesmen, left the 
mass of Englishmen what Puritanism had made them — serious, earnest^ 
sober in life and conduct, firm in their love of Protestantism and of freedom. 
In the Revolution of 1688 Puritanism did the work of civil liberty which it 
had failed to do in that of 1642. It wrought out through Wesley and the 
revival of the eighteenth century the work of religious reform which its 
earlier efforts had only thrown back for a hundred years. Slowly but 
steadily it introduced its own seriousness and purity into English society, 
English literature, English politics. The whole history of English progress 
since the Restoration, on its moral and spiritual sides, has been the history 
of Puritanism." — Green. 

** The passing of the Bill of Rights in 1689 restored to the monarchy 
the character which it had lost under the Tudors and the Stuarts. The 
right of the people through its representatives to depose the King, to change 
the order of succession, and to set on the throne whom they would, was now 
established. All claim of divine right, or hereditary right independent of the 
law, was formally put an end to by the election of William and Mary. Since 
their day no English sovereign has been able to advance any claim to the 
crown save a claim which rested on a particular clause in a particular Act of 
Parliament. William, Mary and Anne were sovereigns simply by virtue of 
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the Bill of Rights. George the First and his successors have been sovereigns 
solely by virtue of the Act of Settlement. An English monarch is now as 
much the creature of an Act of Parliament as the pettiest tax-gatherer in his 
r e al m . " — Greeti. 

Macaulay*s History of England \?, the great work upon the Revolution 
of 1688. That work is indeed simply a history of the causes, course and 
results of that Revolution. Its opening words will be remembered : " I pur- 
pose to write the history of England from the accession of King James the 
Second down to a time which is within the memory of men still living. I 
shall recount the errors which, in a few months, alienated a loyal gentry arid 
priesthood from the House of Stuart. I shall trace the course of that revo- 
lution which terminated the long struggle between our sovereigns and their 
parliaments, and bound up together the rights of the people and the title of the 
reigning dynasty." From Macaulay's summary of the results of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, the following passage is taken: "This revolution, of all 
revolutions the least violent, has been of all revolutions the most beneficent. 
It finally decided the great question whether the popular element which had, 
ever since the age of Fitzwalter and De Montfort, been found in the 
English polity, should be destroyed by the monarchical element, or should 
be suffered to develop itself freely, and to become dominant. The strife 
between the two principles had been long, fierce, and doubtful. It had 
lasted through four reigns. It had produced seditions, impeachments, 
rebellions, battles, sieges, proscriptions, judicial massacres. Sometimes 
liberty, sometimes royalty, had seemed to be on the point of perishing. 
During many years one half of the energy of England had been employed 
in counteracting the other half. The executive power and the legislative 
power had so effectually impeded each other that the state had been of no 
account iii Europe. The king-at-arms, who proclaimed William and Mary 
before Whitehall Gate, did in truth announce that this great struggle was 
over ; that there was entire union between the throne and the Parliament ; 
that England, long dependent and degraded, was again a power of the first 
rank ; that the ancient laws by which the prerogative was bounded Would 
thenceforth be held as sacred as the prerogative itself, and would be 
followed out to all their consequences ; that the executive administration 
would be conducted in conformity with the sense of the representatives of 
the nation ; and that no reform which the two houses should, after mature 
deliberation, propose, would be obstinately withstood by the sovereign. 
The Declaration of Rights, though it made nothing law which had not been 
law before, contained the germ of the law which gave religious freedom to 
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the Dissenter, of the law which secured the independence of the judges, of 
the law which limited the duration of Parliaments, of the law which placed the 
liberty of the press under the protection of juries, of the law which pro- 
hibited the slave-trade, of the law which abolished the sacramental test, of 
the law which relieved the Roman Catholics from civil disabilities, of the 
law which reformed the representative system, of every good law which has 
been passed during a hundred and sixty years, of every good law which may 
hereafter, in the course of ages, be found necessary to promote the public 
weal, and to satisfy the demands of public opinion." 

Bishop Burnet's History of his Own Times is the most important original 
authority for the period of the Revolution. Macaulay considered Burnet a 
"rash and partial" writer, but he was a most learned, industrious and 
earnest writer, and his works are of very great value. He was the personal 
friend of William of Orange, and accompanied him in his invasion of 
England, in the capacity of chaplain. In his interesting account of the 
landing at Torbay, he says : **As soon as I landed, I made what haste I 
could to the place where the prince was ; who took me heartily by the hand, 
and asked me, if I would not now believe predestination. I told him, I 
would never forget that providence of God which had appeared so signally 
on this occasion. He was cheerfuller than ordinary. Yet he returned soon 
to his usual gravity." 

Evelyn's Memoirs^ of which Sir Walter Scott said that he "had never 
seen so rich a mine," also cover the period of the English Revolution. 
Evelyn was born in 1620, five years before Charles I became king, and lived- 
four years after the death of William. The life of Sir William Temple, to 
whom Macaulay has devoted one of his longest and most important essays, 
falls within this time. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England^ chaps, xiv and xv, discusses 
the Revolution with great thoroughness and impartiality. This discussion 
and that by Ranke, in his History of E7igland in the Seventeenth Century y 
vol. iv, will be read by the careful student. There are two brief histories of 
the Revolution which are commended to the young people — The Fall of the 
Stuarts^ by Rev. E. Hale, in the "Epochs of History" series, and the 
History of the English Revolution of 1688 ^ by Charles Duke Yonge." 
"Macaulay's brilliant narrative of that great event," says the latter writer 
in his preface, "is too long for ordinary students; the account given in 
even the best school history is unavoidably far too short ; while the work of 
Hallam touches only the constitutional points, the purely historical events 
not coming within his plan. It seemed, therefore, that a narrative which 
should at once be full enough to give an adequate knowledge of the Revolu- 



tion in its historical and constitutional aspects, and yet not so minute or 
prolix as to dishearten or deter the ordinary reader from approaching the 
subject, might be of use to both pupils and teachers." 



1688, the year of the English Revolution, the final overthrow of the 
Stuarts, was twenty- eight years after the Restoration of Charles II, which 
brought the Puritan period to an end. It was just forty years after the 
Peace of Westphalia, which ended the Thirty Years' War on the Continent. 
The Thirty Years' War began the year- (1618) that Raleigh laid down his 
head on the block in Palace Yard, the victim of James I, and ended the 
year before Charles I came to the scaffold in Whitehall, thus being exactly 
synchronous with the long struggle of Parliament^with the Stuarts, out of 
which came the Commonwealth. Milton and Marvell, the Puritan poets, 
had been dead, the one fourteen years, the other ten, in 1688. Sir Harry 
Vane had suffered two years after the Restoration. Bunyan, whose Pil- 
grim^ s Progress had been published ten years, died in this same year, 1688. 
Baxter died three years later. Baxter had been a chaplain in the army of 
Parliament after the battle of Naseby. Three years before the Revolution 
he had been tried before Judge Jeffreys and imprisoned. That was the year 
of the famous " Bloody Assizes." Lord William Russell and Algernon 
Sidney, the noble republican, infamously condemned for participation in the 
" Rye House plot," had both been executed five years before the Revolu- 
tion. Ralph Cudworth and Henry More, the Cambridge Platonists, died, 
the former the year of the Revolution, the latter the year before. Alexander 
Pope was born this .year, 1688. Richardson, the novelist, was born the 
next year. Dryden had been poet laureate twenty years ; he had published 
The Hind and the Panther tht year before, 1687. Newton had published 
his Principia at the same time. Swift, his studies at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, ended, came over to England in the year of the Revolution. Daniel 
Defoe, the author of Robinson Crtisoe^ then a young man a little older than 
Swift, joined the Prince of Orange's army. Defoe was born in 1661, the 
year after the Restoration. The Great Plague, of which he afterwards wrote 
so vivid an account, occurred when he was only four years old. That was 
the first of a rapid series of terrible afflictions for London. The Great Fire 
came the next year, 1666; and it was the year after that that De Ruyter 
Sailed up the Thames and threatened the city. Addison, in 1688, was an 
Oxford student. Isaac Watts was only a boy of fourteen, but already mak- 
ing verses. George Fox, the Quaker, was nearmg the end of his life. His 
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friend, William Penn, who had much influence with James II, and who had 
just founded Pennsylvania, is now back in England. Christopher Wren is 
building St. Paul's cathedral. Greenwich Observatory had just been 
founded, aftd Flam steed, the first astronomer- royal, for whose use it was 
built (it was called Flamsteed House at first), was making the first trust- 
worthy catalogue of the fixed stars. The Habeas Corpus Act had been 
passed about ten years before ; and the terms ** Whig " and ** Tory " had come 
into use at the same time. Before William's reign was over, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was founded, the Bank of Eng- 
land was incorporated, and England was visited by Peter the Great, who 
was already Czar of Russia in 1688. The ruins of Pompeii were discovered 
just at the time of the Revolution. In France, the classical literary period 
was coming to an end. Corneille had been dead four years, Moliere about 
ten years longer, Pascal about ten years longer still ; Pascal, who so ear- 
nestly opposed the Jesuits in France, died the same year (1662) that Sir Harry 
Vane died on the scaffold in England. Racine, the most admired of the 
French dramatists, was still living in 1688; his greatest work, Athalie^ ap- 
peared just after the Revolution, and he died near the close of William's 
reign. Bossuet was living, and published his famous work on Protestantism 
this very year, 1688. Montesquieu, whose work on The Spirit of Laws was 
more cited than any other work by the framers of our own Constitution, was 
born the next year, and Voltaire sooji afterwards. Madame de S^vigne, 
now sixty, was living in Paris, writing letters to her *' infinitely dear child." 
Fenelon had just formed the acquaintance of Madame Guyon, and his con- 
troversy with Bossuet Over Madame Guyon's "Quietism " began presently. 
Louis the Fourteenth was King of France. It was the time of John So- 
bieski in Poland. It was the time of Sir Edmund Andros and the struggle 
for the Charter in Massachusetts, the time too of the witchcraft horror. In 
Germany, Bach and Handel had just been born, both in the same year, 1685. 
This is a good point to remember in the history of music. In connection 
with the history of philosophy, it is easy to remember that John Locke, who 
had been exiled in Holland, came back to England in the fleet that con- 
veyed the Princess of Orange. He had finished his great work, the Essay 
on the Human Understandings in Holland, the year before the Revolution, 
and his first letter on Toleration appeared the year after the Revolution. 
The student of American history will remember that it was John Locke who 
framed the constitution of Carolina, while Charles II was King. Berkeley, 
who was influenced by Locke and who also is interesting to the student of 
American history on account of his residence in Rhode Island and his 
** Westward the course of empire," etc., was a boy of four in 1688. Hobbes 
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was born just a century before Locke came back from Holland with his 
book, the very year of the Armada. Locke was born in 1632, just a century 
before tke birth of Washington. Spinoza was born at Amsterdam the same 
year, which was the year that Gustavus Adolphus fell at Liitzen; but he 
died at the age of forty- four, while Locke lived until 1704, just a century 
before the death of Kant. It will be remembered that Spinoza corresponded 
with Leibnitz, then a young man, and sent him the manuscript of his Ethics. 
Spinoza's first important philosophical work was his abridgement of the 
Meditations of Descartes, which he wrote at Rhynsburg near Leyden. It 
was in retirenient near Leyden that Descartes had written nearly all of his 
important works, while Spinoza was yet a boy. 



The Old South Leaflets, which have been published during the last six 
years in connection with the annual courses of historical lectures at the Old 
South Meeting House, have attracted so much attention and meet such a 
real need that the Directors of the Old South Studies have begun the publi- 
cation of 2l general series of Leaflets, with the needs of schools, colleges and 
private clubs and classes especially in mind. Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., 
of Boston, will, by special arrangement, publish the Leaflets for schools and 
the trade. These Leaflets will be largely reproductions of important original 
political and historical papers, accompanied by useful notes. They will con- 
sist, on an average, of sixteen pages, and will be sold at a very low price, 
five cents per copy or three dollars per hundred copies, the aim being to 
bring them within easy reach of everybody. Some idea of the character of 
this general series of Old South Leaflets may be gained from the following 
list of the subjects of the first thirteen numbers, already published : No. i. 
The Constitution of the United States. 2. The Articles of Confederation. 
3. The Declaration of Independence. 4. Washington's Farewell Address. 
5. Magna Charta. 9. Vane's '* Healing Question." 7. The* Charter of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1629. 8. Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 1638. 
9. Franklin's Plan of Union, 1754. 10. Washington's Inaugurals. 11. 
lincoln's Inaugurals and Emancipation Proclamation. 12. The Federal- 
ist, Nos. I and 2. 13. The Ordinance of 1787. 
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To the eye of History many things in the sick-i 
Louis the Fifteenth are now visible, which to the Courtiers 
there present were invisible. For indeed it is well said, "in 
every object there is inexhaustible meaning; the eye sees in it 
what the eye brings means of seeing." To Newton and to 
Newton's Dog Diamond, what a different pair of Universes- 
while the painting on the optical retina of both was, most likely, 
the same! Let the reader here, in this sick-room of Louis, 
endeavor to look with the mind too. 

Time was when men could (so to speak) of a given ra 
Tiourishing and decorating him with lit appliances, to th 
pitch, make themselves a King, almost as the Bees do 
what was stil! more to the purpose, loyally obey him when 
The man so nourished and decorated, thenceforth named royal, 
does verily bear rule; and is said, and even thought, to be, 
for example, "prosecuting conquests in Flanders," when he 
lets himself like luggage be carried thither; and no light lug- 
gage; covering miles of road. He has not only his Maisnn- 
Bouche, and Vaktaille without end, but his very Troop of 
Players, with their pasteboard coulisses, thunder-barrels, their 
kettles, fiddles, stage- ward robes, portable larders (and chaffer* 
ing and quarreling enough) ; all mounted in wagons, tumbrils, 
second-hand chaises, — sufficient not to conquer Flanders, but 
the patience of the world. With such a flood of loud jingl; 
appurtenances does he lumber along, prosecuting his conqui 
in Flanders: wonderful to behold. So nevertheless ' 
and had been : to some solitary thinker it might seem stranj 
but even to htm, inevitable, not unnatural. 
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For ours is a most fictile world ; and man is the moat fingi 
plastic oE creatures. Aworld not lixable ; not fathomable 1 i 
unfathomable Somewhat, which is Nol we; which 
work with, and live amidst, — and model, miraculously in our 
miraculous Being, and name World. — But if the very Rocks 
and Rivers (as meiaphysic leaches) are, in strict language, 
made by those Outward Senses of ours, how much more, by 
the Inward Sense, are all Phenomena of (he spiritual kind : 
Dignities, Aulhorilies, Holies, Uuholiesl Which inward sense, 
moreover, is not permanent like the outward ones, but forever 
growing and changing. Does not the Black African take of 
Sticks and Old Clothes (say, exponed Monmouth-Street cast- 
clothes) what will suffice ; and of these, cunningly combining 
them, fabricate for himself an Eidolon (Idol, or Thing Seei^ 
and name it Muttibo-yumbo, which he can thenceforth pray to, 
with upturned awestruck eye, not without hope? The white 
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■ Louis: not the French King only, but the 
French Kingship; this too, after long rough tear and wear, 
is breaking down. The world is ali so changed; so much 
that seemed vigorous has sunk decrepit, so much that was not 
is beginning to be 1 — Borne over the Atlantic, to the closing 
ear of Louis, King by the Grace of God, what sounds are 
these; mutfled-ominous, new in our centuries? Boston Har- 
bour is black with unexpected Tea: behold a Pennsylvaniaii 
Congress gather; and ere long, on Bunker Hill, DemocracV-^ 
announcing, in rifle-volleys death-winged, under her 
Banner, to the tune of Yankee-doodle-doo, that she is bom^ 
and, whirl windlike, will envelop the whole world ! 

Sovereigns die and Sovereignties : how al! dies, and is i 
a Time only ; is a " Time-phantasm, yet reckons itself reolfl 
The Merovingian Kings, slowly wending on their bullof 
carts through the streets of Paris, with their long hair tlowind 
have all wended slowly on, — into Eternity. Charlema^ 
sleeps at Saizburg, with truncheon grounded ; only Fable e 
pecting that he will awaken. Charles the Hammer, Pepiol 
Bow-legged, where now is their eye of menace, their voice of 
command ? Rollo and his shaggy Northmen co\-er not the 
Seine with ships; but have sailed off on a longer voyage. 
TAe hair oi Towhead {Tlli: d'ilimpes) now needs no combing; . 



Iron-cutter {Tmllefer) ■ cannot cut a cobweb ; shrill Frede- 
gonda, shrill Brunhiida have had out iheir hot !ife-scold, 
and lie silent, their hot life frenzy cooled. Neither from that 
black Tower de Nesle, descends now darkling the doomed 
gallant, in his sack, to the Seine waters; plunging into Night: 
for Dame de Nesle now cares not for this world's gallantry, 
heeds not this world's scandal ; Dame de Nesle is herself gone 
into Night. They all are gone; sunk, — down, down, with 
the tumult they made; and the rolling and the trampling of 
ever new generations passes over them; and they hear it not 
any more forever. 

And yet withal has ihere not been realised somewhat? 
Consider (lo go no funherj these strong Stone-edifices, and 
what they hold! Mud-Town of the Borderers {Liitetia Faris- 
iorum or Barhhrum) has paved itself, has spread over all the 
Seine Islands, and far and wide on each bank, and become 
City of Paris, sometimes boasting to be "Athens of Europe," 
and even "Capital of the Universe." Stone towers frown 
aloft; long-lastiug, grim with a thousand years. Cathedrals 
are there, and a Creed (or memory of a Creed) in them ; 
Palaces, and a State and Law. Thou seest the Smoke-vapour; 
Kweictinguished Breath as of a thing living. Labour's thou- 
sand hammers ring on her anvils; also a more miraculous 
Labour works noiselessly, not with the Hand but with the 
Thought. How have cunning workmen in all crafts, with 
their cunning head and right-hand, tamed the Four Elements 
to be their ministers; yoking the Winds to their Sea-Chariot, 
making the very Stars their Nautical Timepiece; — and written 
and collected a Bibliothique de Roi; among whose Books is 
the Hebrew Book I A wondrous race of creatures ; these have 
been realised, and what of Skill is in these : call not the Past 
Time, with all its confused wretchedness, a lost one. 

Observe, however, that of man's whole terrestrial posses- 
sions and attainments, unspeakably the noblest are his 
Symbols, divine or divine-seeming; under which he marches 
and fights, with victorious assurance, in this life-battle : what 
we can call his Realised Ideals. Of which realised Ideals, 
omitting the rest, consider only these two : his Church, or 
spiritual Guidance; his Kingship, or temporal one. The 
Church: what a word was there; richer than Golconda and 
the treasures of the world ! In the heart of the remotest 
mountains rises the little Kirk ; the Dead all slumbering 
round it. under their while memorial-slones, "in hope of a 
'lappy resurrection:" dull wert thou, O Reader, if never i" 
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any hour (say of moaning midnight, when such Kirk 
spectral in the sky, and Being was as if swallowed u. 
Darkness) it spoke to thee — things unspeakable, that went'l 
thy soul's soul. Strong was he that had a Church, what i 
can call a Church : he stood thereby, though " in the centre a 
Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities," yet manlike towaifl 
God and man ; the vague shoreless Universe had become I 
him a firm city, and dwelling which he knew. Such i ' 
was in Belief; in these words, well spoken: I beiieoe. 
might men prize their Credo, and raise stateliest Temples f. 
it, and reverend Hierarchies, and give it the tilhe of thri 
substance ; it was worth living for and dying for, 

Neither was that an inconsiderable moment when wiH|{ 
armed men first raised their Strongest aloft on the buckle 
throne ; and, with clanging armour and hearts, said solemntw 
Be thou our Acknowledged Strongest J In such AckDOii|^ 
edged Strongest (well named King, Kon-ning, Can-ning, i 
Man that was Able) what a Symbol shone now for them, -^ 
significant with the destinies of the world I A Symbol of ti 
Guidance in return for loving Obedience ; properly, if 
knew it, the prime want of man. A Symbol which might \ 
called sacred ; for is there not, in reverence for what 
better than we, an indestructible sacredness. On whi^ 
ground, too, it was well said there lay in the Acknowledj 
Strongest a divine right; as surely there might 
Strongest, whether Acknowledged or not, — considering whaA 
was that made him strong. And so, in the midst of cottf 
sions and unutterable incongruities (as all growth 
fused), did this of Royalty, with Loyalty environing it, sprii 
up ; and grow mysteriously, subduing and assimilating (foi 
principle of Life was in it); till it also had grown w 
and was among the main Facts of our modem existenejl 
Such a Fact, that Louis XIV., for example, could ; 
the exposlulalory Magistrate with his " L^£iai ^est vtoi (TI 
State? I am the State);" and be replied to by silence ai^ 
abashed looks. So far had accident and forethought; 
your Louis Elevenths, with the leaden Virgin in their htfl 
band, and torture-wheels and conical oubliettes (man-eatingA 
under their feet; your Henri Fourths, with their prophesiw 
social millennium " when every peasant should have his fow^ 
in the pot;" and on the whole, the fertility of this most fertile ■ 
Existence (named of Good and Evil), — brought it, in the 
matter of the Kingship. Wondrous ! Concerning which 
may we not an;ain say, that in the huge mass of Evil, as it rolla^ 
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and swells, there is ever some Good working imprisonei 
working towards deliverance and triumph ? 

How such Ideals do realise themselves; and grow, wocP 
drously, from amid the incongruous, ever-fluctuating chaos 
of the Actual; this is what World-History, if it teach any 
thing, has to teach us. How ihey grow ; and, after long 
stormy growth, bloom out mature, supreme; then quickly 
(for the blossom is brief) fall into decay ; sorrowfully dwindle ; 
and crumble down, or rush down, noisily or noiselessly disap- 
pearing. The blossom is so brief; as of some centennial 
Cactus-flower, which after a century of waiting shines out for 
hours ! Thus from the day when rough Clovis, in the Champ 
de Mars, in sight of his whole army, had to cleave retribu- 
tivejy the head of that rough Frank, with sudden battle-axe, 
and the fierce words, " It was thus thou clavest the vase " 
(St. Remi's and mine) "at Soissons," forward to Louis the 
Grand and his L'Etat iest mot, we count some twelve hun- 
dred years : and now this very next Louis is dying, and 
so much dying with him ! — Nay, thus too if Catholicism, with 
and against Feudalism (but twt against Nature and her bounty), 
gave us English a Shakespeare and Era of Shakespeare, and so 
produced a blossom of Catholicism — it was not till Catholicism 
itself, so far as Law could abolish it, had been abolished here. 

But of those decadent ages in which no Ideal either grows 
or blossoms ? When Belief and Loyalty have passed away, and 
only the cant and false echo of them remains ; and alt Solem- 
nity has become Pageantry ; and the Creed of persons in author- 
ity has become one of two things : an Imbecility or a Machiavel- 
ism? Alas, of these ages World-History can take no notice; 
they have to become compressed more and more, and finally 
suppressed in the Annals of Mankind; blotted out as spurious 
— which indeed they are. Hapless ages : wherein, if ever in 
any, it is an unhappiness to be bom. To be born, and to learn 
only, by every tradition and example, that God's Universe is 
Belial's and a Lie; and "the Supreme Quack" the hierarch of 
men ! In which mourntullest faith, nevertheless, do we not see 
whole generations (two, and sometimes even three successively) 
live, what they call living ; and vanish, — without chance of 
reappearance ? 

In such a decadent age, or one fast verging that way, had 
our poor Louis been born. Grant also that if the French 
Kingship had not, by course of Nature, long to live, he of all 
men was the man to accelerate Nature. The blossom of 
French Royalty, cactus-like, has accordingly made 
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ishing progress. In those Metz days, it was still stanifi 
with all its petals, though bedimmed by Orleans Regents 
Roiii Ministers and Cardinals; but now, in 1774, we behold 3 
bald, and the virtue nigh gone out of it. 

Disastrous indeed does it look with those same " reali& 
Ideals," one and all! The Church, which in its palmy seasc 
seven hundred years ago, could make an Emperor wail ba^ 
foot in penance-shirt, three days, in the snow, has for c 
turies seen itself decaying; reduced even to forget old i 
poses and enmities, and join interest with the Kingship? 
this younger strength it would fain stay its decrepitude; a. 
these two will henceforlh stand and fall together. Alas, tfi 
Sorbonne still sits there, in its old mansion ; but mumbla 
only jargon of dotage, and no longer leads the consciences q 
men : not the Sorbonne ; it is Encychpidies Philosopkie, i 
who knows what tiameless innumerable multitude of refte 
Writers, profane Singers, Romancers, Players, DisputalM 
and Pamphleteers, that now form the Spiritual Guidance ■! 
the World. The world's Practical Guidance too is lost, 1 
has glided into the same miscellaneous bands. Who is i 
that the King {AMe-maTt, named also Jioi, /{ex, or Direct<4 
now guides? His own huntsmen and prickers: when there jj 
to be no hunt, it is well said, " Le Rot nefera riot (To-day l 
Majesty will do nothing)" He lives and lingers there, \ 
cause he is living there, and none has yet laid hands on faim.T| 
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like manner, have nearly ceased either | 
nd are now, as their master is, 1'"" 
il figures. It is long since they 1 
one another or their King : the Workei 
i by Majesty, have ages ago built wall^ 
ply their crafts; will permit no Robb« 



' Baron to "live by the saddle," but maintain a gallows to pi^ 
vent it. Ever since that period of the Fronde, the Noble 1 ' 
changed his fighting sword Into a court rapier ; and 1 
loyally attends his King as ministering satellite; divides t 
spoil, not now by violence and murder, but by soliciting a 
finesse. These men call themselves supports of the thronrfl 
singular gilt- paste board cnryaUdes in that singular edific^J 
For the rest, their privileges every way are now much c 
tailed. That Law authonsing a Seigneur, as he returi 
from hunting, to kill not more than two Serfs, and refresh 
his feet in their warm blood and bowels, has fallen into per- 
fect desuetude, — and even into incredibility; for if Deputy 
Lapou]e can believe in it, and call for the abrogation of il, 



;aiinol we. No Charolois, for these last fifty years, thoi , 

er so fond of shooting, has been in use to bring doi 

; slaters and plumbers, and see them toll from their roofs? 

1 but contents himself wiih partridges and grouse. Close- 

J' viewed, their industry and function is that of dressing grace- 

' fully and eating sumptuously. As for their debauchery and 

their de[iravity, it is perhaps unexampled since the era of 

Tiberius and Commodus. Nevertheless, one has still partly a 

feeling with the lady Mar^chale ; " Depend upon it. Sir, God 

thinks twice before damning a man of that quality." These 

people, of old, surely had virtues, uses ; or they could not have 

been there. Nay, one virtue they are still required to have 

(for mortal man cannot live without a conscience): the virtue 

of perfect readiness to fight duels. 

Such are the sbephertls of the people : and now how faH 
it with the flock ? With the flock, as is inevitable, it fares il 
and ever worse. They are not tended, they are only regularly, 
shorn. They are sent for, to do statute- labour, to pay statute' 
I taxes; lo fatten battle-fields (named "bed of honour ") with 
I their bodies, in quarrels which are not theirs; their hand and 
toil is in every possession of man ; but for themselves they 
have tittle or no possession. Untaught, uncomforted, unfed ; 
to pine stagnantly in thick obscuration, in squalid destitution 
and obstruction; this is the lot of the mxlVions ■ fieu/ii; iail- 
iable et comiahk k merci et misiricords. In Brittany they on 
rose in revolt at the first introduction of Pendulum Clocl 
thinking it had something to do with the Gabelle. Pari; 
quires to be cleared out periodically by ihe police; and 
horde of hunger-stricken vagabonds to be sent wanderii 
again over space — for a time. "During one such periodical 
clearance," says Lacretelle, "in May, 1750, the Police had 
presumed withal to carry off some reputable people's children, 
in the hope of extorting ransoms for them. The mothers 
fill the public places with cries of despair; crowds gather, 
get excited ; so many women in distraction run about ex- 
aggerating the alarm : an absurd and horrid fable rises among 
the people ; it is said that the Doctors have ordered a Great 
Person to take baths of young human blood for the restora- 
tion of his own, all spoiled by . debaucheries. Some of the 
rioters." adds Lacretelle, quite coolly, "were hanged on the 
following days:" the Police went on. O ye poor naked 
wretches! and this then is your inarticulate cry to Heaven, as 
of a dumb tortured animal, crying from uttermost depths of 
pain and debasement I Do these azure skies, like 
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crystalline vault, only rei-erberate the echo of it on yoiVH 
Respond to it only by "hanging on the following days?"-^a 
,. Not so : not forever ! Ve are heard in Heaven. And tiM^ 
■■answer too will come, — in a horror of great darkness, anffl 
I shakings of the world, and a cup of trembling which all thd 
' nations shall drink. ^ 

Remark, meanwhile, how from amid the wrecks and dust of 
this universal Decay new Powers are fashioning themselves, 
adapted to the new time, and its destinies. Besides the 
old Noblesse, originally of Fighters, there is a new recognised 
Noblesse of Lawyers; whose gala-day and proud battle-day J 
even now is. An unrecognised Noblesse of Commerce; pcml 
erful enough, with money in its pocket. Lastly, powerfulleJM 
of all, least recognised of all, a Noblesse of Literature ; witfM 
t steel on their thigh, without gold in their purse, but widfl 
5 "grand thaumaturgic faculty of Thought," in their hea4B 
I French Philosophism has arisen; in which little word hojj 
I much do we include 1 Here, indeed, lies properly the caieH 
[ dinal symptom of the whole wide-spread malady. Faith ^9 
[ gone out; Scepticism is come in, Evil abounds and accumiSfl 
I lates; no man has Faith to withstand it, to amend it, to be^rtj 
I by amending himself; it must even go on accumulalinjOT 
f While hollow languor and vacuity is the lot of the Upper, aii<9 
I want and stagnation of the Lower, and universal misery is vePjM 
. certain, what other thing is certain? That a Lie cannot I^Wh 
believed! Philosophism knows only this: her other Beli^H 
is mainly that, in spiritual, supersensual matters, no belief ^H 
possible. Unhappy 1 Nay, as yet the Contradiction of a IJH 
is some kind of Belief ; but the Lie with its Contradictiofl| 
once swept away, what will remain ? The five unsatiate«B 
senses will remain, the sixth insatiable Sense (of Vanity) ; thcl 
whole Aspiomc nalure of man will remain, — hurled forth toM 
rage blindly without rule or rein ; savage itself, yet with all th^l 
I tools and weapons of civilisation: a spectacle new in History, fl 
[ In such a France, as in a Powder-tower, where fire nt^M 

quenched and now unquenchable is smoking and smouldering^ 
all round, has Louis XV, lain down to die. With Pompadouf- 
ism and Dubarryism, his Fleur-de-lis has been shamefully 
struck down in all lands and on all seas ; Poverty invades even 
the Royal Exchequer, and Tax-farming can squeeze out no 
more ; there is a quarrel of twenty-five years' standing with the 
Parlement ; everywhere Want, Dishonesty, Unbelief, and hot- 
brained Sciolists for state-physicians : it is a portentous hour. 

SacA things can the eye of History see in this sick-room o^^ 



King Louis, which were invisible to the Courtiers there. It is 
twenty years, gone Christmas-day, since Lord Chesterfield, 
summing up what he had noted of (his same France, wrote, and 
sent off by post, the following words, that have become mem- 
orable T " In short, all the symptoms which I have ever met 
with in Historj', previous to great Changes and Revolutions in 
Government, now exist and daily increase in France." 



" If the convulsions of 17S9-94 were due to the revolutionarj' doctrine, 
if that doctrine was the poison of the movement, how would M. Taine ex- 
plain the firm, msnly, BteadTasl, unhysterical quality of the American Revo- 
lution thirteen years before? It was theoretically based on exactly Ihe 
same doctrine. Jefferson and Franklin were as well disciplined in the 
French philosophy of the e^hCeenth century as Mirabeau or Robespierre. 
The Declaration of Independence recites (he same abstract and unhistoric 
propositions aa the Declaration of the Rights of Man. Why are we to de- 
scribe the draugh( which Kousseau and the D(hers had brewed, as a harmless 
or wholesome prescription for the Americans, and as maddening pobon (o 
the French ? The answer must be that (he qualKy of the dnig is relative 
to the condition of the patient, and that the vital question for the student of 
the old regime and the circumstances of its fall is, What other drug, what 
better process, could have extricated France on more tranquil terms from 
her desperate case > The American colonists, in spite of (he over-wide 
formula: of their Declaration, really never broke with their past in any of its 
fundamental elements. They had a historic basis of laws and institutions 
which was still sound and whole, and the political severance from Eng- 
land made no breach in social continuity. If a difTerent result followed 
in France, it was not because France was the land o( the classic spirit, but 
because her institutions were inadequate and her ruling classes incompetent 
to transform ihem. M. Taine'a figure of the man who drains the poisonous 
draught, as having been previously ' a little weak in constitution, bnt still 
sound and of peaceful habits,' Is entirely delusive. The whole evidence 
shows Ihat France was not sound, but the very reverse at sound." — y^An 

Carlyle pronounces the French Revolution the beginning of (he TTiird 
- Act in the history of the world. " There is the next mile-s(oiic for you, in 
the History of Mankind 1 " he says, in hia FtedtTuk, "That univeisal 
Burning-up, as in hellfire, of Human Shams. The oath of Twenty-five 
Million men, which has since become that of all men nhatsoever, ' Rather 
than live longer under lies, we will diel ' — thai is Ihe New Act in Worid- 
History. New Act, — or, we may call it New Part ; Drama of Wotld-His- 
lory, I'art Third. If Part Second was iSoo years ago, this I reckon will l». 
Part Third. This is the truly ce\eslVjl-\nti:iviai ¥.n<:v.v-. -fct t-sramasx -«-i 
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have seen for a thousand years. Celestial in one part ; in the other, infer* 
nal. For it is withal the breaking- out of universal niankihd into Anarchy, 
iiito the faith and practice of iVi?- Government, — that is to say (if you will be 
candid), into unappeasable Revolt against Sham- Governors and Sham- 
Teachers, — which I do charitably define to be a Search, most unconscious, 
yet in deadly earnest, for true Governors and Teachers. That is the one 
fact of World- History worth dwelling on at this day." 

The ** marvelous work of Carlyle," as the latest English historian of 
the French Revolution justly characterizes it, will doubtless remain forever 
the greatest work upon that most impressive event in modem history. 
** The more a man learns about the details of the French Revolution," says 
John Morley, who of all living Englishmen has learned most about it and 
written best about it, " the greater is his admiration for Mr. Carlyle*s mag- 
nificent performance. By force of penetrating imaginative genius, he has 
reproduced in stirring and resplendent dithyrambs the fire and passion, the 
rags and tears, the many-tinted dawn and the blood-red sunset of the Revo- 
lution. But," adds Mr. Morley, "it is dramatic presentation, not social 
analysis ; a masterpiece of literature, not a scientific investigation ; a prodigy 
of poetic insight, not a sane and quantitative exploration of the complex 
processes, the deep-lying economical, fiscal and political conditions, that 
produced so immense an explosion." "A prose poem," President White, 
perhaps our own most thorough student of the French Revolution, calls 
Carlyle's history — "not just, not complete, yet some of his judgments 
seem inspired, and many of his pictures are marvelous.'* And Lowell, who 
has said that " with the gift of song Carlyle would have been the greatest of 
epic poets since Homer," would doubtless point to the French Revolution as 
the great evidence and illustration of it. Whatever else the student reads 
about the French Revolution, he must read Carlyle's work first and last. 
Carlyle's essays on Voltaire and Mirabeau and on the ** Parliamentary His- 
tory of the Revolution " should be read, as well as his general history. 

The new History of the French Revolution ^ by H. Morse Stephens, now 
appearing in England, is the result of studies of the vast amount of literature 
and new facts which have come to light in France since Carlyle wrote. 
"The most valuable English works upon the period," says Mr. Stephens, 
" Croker's Essays and Smyth's Lectures y are both now out of date, and even 
G. H. Lewes 's Life of Robespierre , though in some ways the most remarka- 
ble book published upon that statesman in any language, is often incorrect 
in details. In more modern days nothing very valuable upon the period has 
been published in England with the exception of The Galilean Church and 
the Revolution^ by the Rev. W. H. Jervis, Mr. John Morley's essays on Con- 
dorcet and Robespierre, and Mr. Oscar Brownmg's most valuable edition of 
the Gower Despatches. Scattered papers of more or less value have been 
published in various reviews and magazmes, but no real history of the 
French Revolution has been published in England since Carlyle*s great 
work. " Mr. Stephens's references to the recent French and German litera- 
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ture on the subject are very valuable and should he consulted by the speds 

The Euayi en the Early Period of Ihf French ReoolutioH, referred tt 
by Croker, whose vast collection of pamiihlets upon the Revolution was 
aeijuired by the British Museum, are learned essays written essentially from 
the standpoint of Burke. The first essay is a severe ciiticisra of Thiers'a 
history, the writer declaring that he had been forced " to deny the accuracy, 
to contest the details, and to ijueslion the good faith of that work " — the 
work pronounced by President White "the most successful history of the 
Revolution ever written," Mr. Stephens refers to Morley's essays on Con- 
dorcet and Robespierre. His essays on Tur[;ot and on "France in the Eight- 
eenth Century," the latter an able review of Talne's Aacien Rlgime, are 
equally important ; and his biographies of Voltaire and Rousseau n-ill be 
read by those who would trace the intellectual forces which produced the 
Revolution. The article on Danton in the Encyclopadia Brilaiinica is also 
by Mr. Morley. There is an essay by Oscar Browning on "France and 
England in 1793," in Teficsoflke Time, vol. iv. Dowdenhasan essay upon 
"The French Revolution and Literature," in his S/uiiies in Lileralnre. 
Frederic Harrison discusses the " Histories of the French Revolution," in 
his Cheke ef Beaks, etc. See also Meritale on " Some of the Precursors of 
the Revolution," in his ffitterical Studies, and Mackintosh's " Defence of the 
Revolution," in his Works, vol. ili. 0£ Buckle's discussion of the causes of 
the Revolution, in his Hislary ef Civiti%ation in England, vol. i. President 
White says, " Whatever may be said of other parts of this work, it can 
hardly be denied that these chapters form an epoch in the writing of history ; 
if but one thing be read on the events ijitroducing the Revolution, this 
should be that one thing." L.ord John Russell published a work on the 
Cosset of the Revelutien. Tocqueville's work on France before tie K/rvtlu- 
liort has always been very highly regarded in England and America, and 
should be compared with 7'aine's later work. Charles Kingsley's Ancien 
Ripme consists of three exceedingly bright and interesting lectures given to 
the sludetils of the University of Cambridge, on the state of France preced- 
ing the Revolution. 

But of all English works on the character of the Revolution, Edmund 
Burke's ReJUclicns on lie Revolution in France, published in London while 
the Revolution was in progress (1790), had the greatest historical signifi- 
cance. It was written from the slandjioint of the English Whig, unable to 
measure the new democratic forces. Thomas Paine'a Rights of Man, 
which had an immense circulation and influence in England and America, 
WEia an answer to Burke. Quite in the spirit of Burke was an able pam- 
phlet on The Origin and Priiidplts ef the American Reveliitien compared 
wilh the Origin and Principles ef the French ReT'olutien, by Genti, a Ger- 
man scholar, translated by John Quincy Adams and published al Philadel- 
phia in tSoo. It is interesting for us now to read Adams.'?, -ysiiKKMi ■Clws. 
translaiifn. "The work isfortwoieasons^u^'aVjvWjtit^'cw'feVi K-re**\K»™.; 
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5i3t, liecause il contains tlie dearest account of the ri 
progress of thi: revolution which established their independence, that b 

.ppeared within so small compass ; and secondly, because it rescues 
that revolution from the disgraceful imputation of having proceeded hava 
&e same principles as that of France." This last observation takes us 
Into the atmosphere of the bitter differences of opinion about the Revolu- 
tion nhlch prevailed in America at the time. Adams would have felt that 
the English Revolution of i6SS offered some true analogy lo the American 
Revolution. It is therefore interesting lo read in connection the pamphlet 
by Condorcet, Rffleclhm on thf English H/volutwn of i(^S, and that of Iht , 
French, August tOt ijgi, translated and published in London 1; 
"•The revolution of England in i6SS, compared with the rt 
France in 1792," says Condorcet, " presents, in the motives which ocfHrl 
tinned both of Ihem and the principles by which ihey were directedi.l^ 
parallel which, notwilhstanding the difference of the times, t 
and the state of knowledge, proves that the cause of the French r. 
simQar to that of the English, and indeed to that of all itations wh 
who have conceived the hope of being free. . . . All who do not 
edge in kings and princes a power independent of the people, of which El 
cannot be deprived either by their usurpations or their crim 
all those who could not be slaves, must equally approve both the revolut 
of France and the revolution of England." He maintains indeed Chat d 
advantage here is with the French.' " A considerable portion of the peop^ 
combining by spontaneous impulse and addressing themselves 
assembly of the whole, depart much less from the common order of b 
than a particular association of citizens, addressing themseb 
prince; and the inBuence of the former portion of the people, armed l 
their own defense, was much less dangerous to freedom than the presQI 
of a foreign army, devoted to the will of a single chief." The 
views suggested by these two pamphlets should be made subjects 
thought by our young students of the Revolution. 

There are two brief English histories of the French Revolut 
will especially serve the young people — one by Mrs. B. M, Gardiner, in Q 
"Epochs of Modern History" series, the other by William O'Connor S 
lis, in the " Epochs of History " series. The American edition of the laC 
work is made more valuable by an appendix upon the bibliography of Q 
subject and a course of study, by Andrew D. White, late president of Cdl 
nell Utdversity, who has been referred to as perhaps our most thorough at 

Revolution and is himself preparing a history of the RevolutiiMJ 
The title of Mr. Morris's book is Tlii Fritick Revolulhn and the Firs 
^fire, his narrative covering the career of Napoleon. H. Van X^un's 
-vorkon TAt French Revslutii-nary Epoch is a history of Francefrom ■ 
-gmiAvi^ of the Revolution lo the end of the Second Empire. Prof, Chat\ 
Adams's Z>^tiiiKracy and Monarchy in FriiHCe covers a period from b 
RcFoIadoa down to the Franco- Prussian wal. Dictcna'a TaU of 2 
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Cili'ei, one of the greatest historical novels ever written, should be read by 
evGcy student for its powerful pictures oF the tyrannies and sufEcrings which 
compelled the Revolution and the horrors which marked ila course ; a4id 
Arthur Young's TVaveh in FruHce in 1787-513 valuable by way of illustration 
Von Sybcl's ffislery efthe Ftenrk Krvolulii/H is probably the lieat Ger- 
man work, and this has been translated, lilte must of the unportant French 
histories. Stephens refers lo the various P'rench histories as follows : " Mig- 
nel's account, published in lSz4, is to this day the most useful maaual of the 
history of the Revolution and, from the clear msight of the great hisLorian 
into the facts of which he treated, it is certain to retain its position. Mig- 
nal's fault was in being too terse. Thiers erred in the opposite direction. 
No one can deny the wonderful mastery of the art of weaving Dp a mass of 
details into an intereitlug shape which Thiers pusbessed, yel his histoty of 
the Revolotion is marked by the blemishes which disfigure his far greater 
history of the Consulate and Empire, l^Ie U often inaccurate and often un- 
fair, and allowed his awn political hopes and fears to influence his narrative. 
Louis Klanc's history is also of immense length, but it is marred by being 
written for a political purpose and not to give a true account of facts. Qui- 
nel's history is both shorter and more brilliant than Louis Blanc's, but it is 
influenced m the same way by the author's political ojiinions. Of Micbelet's 
history it can only be said that it is a work of genius, of genius of the most 
lofty character, but that it fails, as every history written by a "Frenchman, 
who loves his country, is bound to fail, in trying lo estimate the virtues and 
vices of his own ancestors. With Michelet's history may lie classed Lamar- 
tine's rhajisodies, which exhibit indeed the genius of the poet, but not the 
careful industry of the historian. Martm's history, wliich is a continualum 
of his great Hisloin de Franer, was written in his old age, and is without 
doubt the weakest thing he ever did. M. Taine'g volumes deserve a longer 
notice. For style, vigor and power, they are unequaled ; but the same re- 
mark must be made of hun as ot Michelet. He cannot do justice to alt the 
actors eng^ed in that terrible crisis which is called the French Revolution, 
and it is not 10 Ije e]t|>ecled from him or from any Frenchman for at least 
■ century. Only when the results ot the Revolution cease to be burning 
political questions, and the names of its heroes cease lo be flags, round 
which parties rally, can Frenchmen treat the history of their Revolution 
with dispassionate calmness." 

It is always necessary to take into account the bias of every writer upon 
the histories of the Revolution. President White agrees with Stephens, 
when he says that Mignet's is " the best, by far, of all the short histories. " 
It is interesting to know that Lafayette approved Mignet's work as giving 
the fairest and most perfect idea of the Revolution of any account which had 
appeared in his time. But upon Lafayette's own attitude in the Revolution 
there is, of course, great difference of opuiion. Michelet regards him as too 
much influenced by the American Federalists who tooV. \!tvea VwftK. fe'sro.-ins: 
Enjrlish Wbjg.i4. "The Americans," lie sa'js. " ttvoM^ «>«»*>** ^W™**- 
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-England in ev^ry affair of interest, arc weak and partial towards her in ques- 
tions of ideas. English literature is ever their literature ; and the pernicious 
pamphlet warfare carried on by the English against us influenced the Ameri- 
cans and, through them, Lafayette. At least, they did not support him in his 
primitive republican aspirations. He postponed his grand ideal and fell 
back, at least provisionally, to English ideas — to a certain Anglo-American 
spurious eclecticism. Besides, he himself, though American in ideas, was 
English by education, and a little so even in figure and appearance." 

The relation of our own politics to French politics at the time' of the 
Revolution is a subject of much importance. Carlyle, in the chapter from 
his history printed in the present leaflet, speaks thus of the outbreak of the 
American Revolution and its effect in France : ** Borne over the Atlantic, to 
the closing ear of Louis, King by the Grace of God, what sounds are these ; 
muffled-ominous, new in our centuries ? Boston Harbour is black with unex- 
pected Tea : behold a Pennsylvanian Congress gather; and ere long, on Bun- 
ker Hill, Democracy announcing, in rifle-volleys .death-winged, under her 
Star Banner, to the tune of Yankee- doodle- doo, that she is born and, whirl- 
windlike, will envelope the whole world !" Lewis Rosenthal's America 
and France is a valuable study of the influence of the United States on 
France in the Eighteenth Century. The lives of Franklin and Jefferson 
should also be read. 

1789 is perhaps the most important date in modern history, that year 
witnessing alike the beginning of the French Revolution and the inaugura- 
tion of Washington as first president of the American Republic. The 
French Revolution may be said to have raged violently — there were long, 
preliminaries — from the 14th of July, 1789, the day of the storming of the 
Bastile, until the 4th of October, 1795, ^^ ^^Y ^^ Bonaparte's "whiff of 
grape-shot. " "The thing we specifically call French Revolution ^^^ says 
Carlyle, "is blown into space by this whiff of grape-shot, and become a 
thing that was." But it was not until 1799, ^^ Y^^^ of Washington's death, 
that Napoleon became First Consul. 1793 ^^^ the year of the " Reign of 
Terror." In 1789, William Pitt was prime minister of England, having be- 
come so six years before — the year that England recognized our independ- 
ence and the treaty of peace was signed — at the early age of twenty-four. 
The elder Pitt, Lord Chatham, had been dead about ten years. George the 
Third was still King — his sixty years' reign did not end till 1820 — but this 
was the time of his insanity. Frederick the Great had been dead three 
years, and Prussia was now a great power. Joseph II was emperor of 
Austria and Catherine II was empress of Russia. The first partition of Po- 
land had taken place about the time our Revolution began. Maria Theresa, 
born in the same jear as Frederick, 1740, died about the close of our Revo- 
Jution. Kosciuszko, who had been over to help us in the Revolution, be. 
ca/ne a major-general in the Polish army this year, 1789, and led the disastrous 
insurrection against Russia, during Washington's adnumsttatiOTv. Kawt was 
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writing his great works at Konigsberg •■— published the Critique cf Practical 
Reason the year before, the Critique of the judgment the year after; his 
greatest work, the Critique of Pure Reason ^ had been published in 1781, the 
year that the surrender of Cornwall is at Yorktown sealed the success of our 
cause, which was so dear to Kant himself, and the year of the death of Les- 
sing, the great pioneer, with Kant, of modern German thought. It was the 
golden age of German literature. Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Klopstock, 
Wieland, Richter, Novalis, Tieck, the Humboldts, the Schlegels, Schleier- 
macher, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel were all living ; Neander was born this 
year ; Niebuhr had been born the year of our Declaration of Independence; 
Heine was born the last year of thie century, 1800. In 1789, Goethe, re- 
cently returned from his Italian journey, was becoming acquainted with 
Schiller, that year made professor of history at Jena ; Herder, at Weimar, 
was publishing his Philosophy of History ; Klopstock, the Nestor of the 
German writers— ^b. in 1724, the same year with Kant, d. in 1803, the year 
before Kant died — was living at Hamburg, the last books of his Messias 
having been published just as our Revolution was beginning ; Fichte was a 
tutor at Zurich, full of revolutionary thoughts; poor Jean Paul was just be- 
ginning his literary career; Tieck, Novalis, the Humboldts, the Schlegels, 
Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, all of about the same age, were either stu- 
dents in the universities or about to begin their student life. Haydn,' Mo- 
zart and Beethoven were living — Mozart, who died two years later, having 
just produced his Don Giovanni^ and Beethoven, a youth of nineteen, being 
about to go to study with Haydn at Vienna. Gluck had just died, and 
Weber had just been born. Hahnemann was practicing medicine at Dres- 
den, about ready to announce his new system of homoeopathy. Pestalozzi 
was teaching school — had commenced teaching the year our Revolution be- 
jgan, and published his Leonard and Gertrude the year of Yorktown. Can- 
ova was already a great sculptor in Italy, though still young. Thorwaldsen 
was a youth at Copenhagen. 

Burke, Fox and Sheridan were all in Parliament in 1789. All had 
taken part in the impeachment of Warren Hastings, whose trial, begun the 
year before, was progressing in 1789. Warren Hastings, Necker, Lalande, 
the great astronomer, and Haydn were all born the same year with Washing- 
ton, 1732, which is something easy for Americans to remember. The young 
people would find it useful to make a list of the great men who were born in 
that decade, 173O-40, of the important books published in that decade — 
Pope's Essay on Man^ Butler's Analogy ^ Hume's Treatise on Human JVii' 
turCf and Rollin's Ancient History were some of them — etc. Similarly it is 
useful to see how many things in that crowded Eighteenth Century can be 
related to the years of our Revolution. Blackstone's Commentaries^ the 
standard exposition of English law, was published in the very year (1765) of 
the Stamp Act, by which our fathers felt that the primary political rights of 
Englishmen were violated. This was the time, too, ol V(y»kft& -axv^Xcs&^s^sax 
for the freedom of the press. The iamous LetUn of 'Junius \s(w^^ xs^-jc^- 
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pear, and James Watt took out the first patent for his steam-engine, the 
year before the Boston Massacre. George Stephenson was born the year of 
Yorktown. Between those dates Wordsworth, Walter Scott, Sydney Smith, 
Coleridge, Ricardo, Fourier, Southey, Charles Lamb, Turner, Jane Austen, 
0*Connell, Campbell, Humphry Davy and Thomas Moore were bom, 
and Whitefield, Chatterton, Gray, Smollett, Goldsmith, Hume, Chatham, 
Voltaire, Rousseau and Garrick died. Between those dates were published 
the first edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica, Chesterfield's Letters, John 
Howard's State of the Prisons^ Dr. . Johnson's Lives of the Poets (his Dic- 
tionary had been published in 1755, the year of the Lisbon earthquake, and 
Boswell's Life ofyohnson was published during the French Revolution), Miss 
Burney's Evelina, the Olney Hymns and Cowper's principal poems, Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations and the first three volumes of Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, The first volume of this great work by Gibbon, 
who in Parliament supported Lord North in his oppressive policy toward the 
American colonies, appeared the very year of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which was also the year, as it is more interesting to remember, of the 
appearance of the Wealth of Nations, the great foundation work in the science 
of political economy. In the same year appeared the first work of Jeremy 
Bentham, his anonymous Fragment on Government. The last volumes of 
Gibbon's work did not appear until 1788, which was the year that the publi- 
cation of the London Times began. The time of our Revolution was also the 
time of Captain Cook and his voyages round the world, of the discovery of 
oxygen by Priestley, of the suggestion of vaccination by Jenner, of William 
Herschel and his telescopes, of the starting of Sunday Schools by Robert 
Raikes, of the sinking of the " Royal George," of the Montgolfiers and their 
air balloon, the time of Wedgwood and Sir Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin 
West, and of the later life of John Wesley. Wesley, who it will be remem- 
bered came over to Georgia to preach to the settlers and the Indians just 
after Washington was born, lived until two years after Washington's inaugu- 
ration. Charles Wesley died the year before the inauguration. Whitefield 
died in America just before the Revolution. General Oglethorpe, the 
founder of Georgia, the last of the original thirteen colonies, lived, in Eng- 
land, until after the Revolution. 

The great number of noted men who were born in the "9" years of 
the middle decades of the Eighteenth Century has often been remarked 
upon. An •asy and useful thing to remember is that Goethe, Alfieri, Mira- 
beau. Fox, Laplace, Jenner and Tippoo Saib were all born in 1749; Schiller, 
Burns, Pitt, Wilberforce, Danton and Robespierre in 1759; and Napoleon, 
Wellington, Ney, Cuvier and Humboldt in 1769. Coming forward to 1779, 
we come to the birth of Thomas Moore ; going back to 1729, to the birth of 
Lessing. 
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